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OF THE FACE. iilted head, and firmer liDes of the 

The study of cliaracter and its mdica- '^^ ^^^ ^"^ eonforms in derelopment 

tiooa is H« old 88 human inquiry, and there- 8^ activity to the conditions that hOTe 

(ore the tendency of mind in this direction become habitnal. 

muBt arise from a special mental trait. For centurien the face has been Btudie* 

The changing espression of the face is «^^ attempts have been made to redUM 

, regarded a* a mirror in which *''^^ *«=e to a science with grwiter or lew 

_[ thonght or present emotion ipP'oBchea to sncceee. People wiU stu^" 

eon be Been. If one be long afflicted by the face and its espresaon and be infill' 

grief or blessed by joy, wearied by trouble ™**d '^^ i* without Lading any science or 

or vesed with care, ahadowed with melan- "^^^ '<"■ '*■ o' any meane of explaining it. 

Oholy or excited by wit, inspired by faith ^^ ^^^^ uupreeHionB will be correct, 
or led by conscience, inflated by pride or OF THE HEAD, 

subjected to its domination, th« emotions Near the cIobb of the last century tha 

awakened by these different states and re- physiology of the brain became the eub- 

vealed in the face, may become so far ject of epeoial inveBtigatiou by an emi- 

fixed as to defy oonceahnent. But let one's nent physician of Germany. Dr. Gall, 

circumatanceB be Buddeiily changed ; let and lie claimed that he had disooverad 

grief be turned to joy, and trouble, cere, eigus of character In the brain, that it aa 

and vexation wQl fade from the counten- be Bsfely studied as tlie baaiB of charaotet. 



ance and leave scarcely a trace. 

Then Uiere arc expresisioiis of face i 
herited from joyona or sorrowing parent- 



aud that whatever the face or attitiidee o 
motions may reveal, the inipiilsc 
from the brain. Hie mode of in 



In the Bame family one child absorbs tion has acquired the name of Phrenology. 

the Bnnshine of its mother's joy, and it For nearly a hundred years thp tuna 

glows from its face for a lifetime; another. Phrenology has been before the world, 

if cirooniatanceB have changed, will wear and lias been understood to relate to the 

the tear marks, or the espreseion of bit- laws and activities of the human ulnd, 

temsBS that darkened the mother's life ; and that in some way it is related to tiiB 

and no doubt the brain as well as tlie face brain as its organ. A few have studied 

will besi a similar and even more perma- Phrenology and accepted it IieSirtily ; 






nent record. 

The very attitudes and motions asi 
by long habit, an expression of the 
Ufe. One accustomed to the 

lUloritj gelfl a stiffer spine. 



others have made it a topic for 
or ridicule, and though thonsondB of lh» 
general public have little or no knowledge 
on the subject, other thousands havemoro 
or less information respecting it, and, 



I so far BH tbe* nnd«rstMii) it, tinej brlieTc 
I aoA Moept it. 

Ttio object DDW in viev is \a Buupttfy 
F and restate tiu- nuttt^r, aud to mtko it so 
drair Mid plain tliftt eveu those who Imvo 
bntl UttJe (ip|>ortuiiit; for eiteoded cul- 
ture dmil tiiulcrstand snd npprociaUi it. 

The term Phrenology, derived from two 
Qzeek words phrrn and f'tgan, signMes 
" Dlsoourse on the Miud " ; as n systvm 
of mental philosophy it aims to explain 
■ ttie fiuriilties of Uiought and leeling by 
etndying the organization of the brain 
dniiug life. If this be tme, it is a moat 
iatportiuit fiutt ; if it be false, the quicker 
the public learn it the better. If true, 
teaoben, preachers, legislators, and ad- 
numatriilors of justice, and particularly 
l»renta, should understand it, and by ap- 
pljing its principles derive the benefit 
■ wliich they most afford ; nnd if it be fuUe, 
tbut part of the world which represents 
intelligence, morality, eivil govemmeat, 
jnd domestic training oamiot bo too aouu 
in ascertaining it. 

The time has gone by when a shrug of 

I Ute slioidders, or a shake of the head, a 

p repnlsivi? wave of the hand, or the bigot's 

argument, oau set oaido a subject that 

claims tu make clear the most important 

fact that can attract the world of thought. 

If the claims of phrenology be true ; if a 

living character can be studied by the or- 

gsnisatioQ of its brain ; if a mother can 

know as she fondles her darling whether 

there lurk fires in his mental organization 

that sliiiU make her trouble and prooiue 

(JiBftster for the darling of her heart ; if in 

the brain can be read the talents which 

ehall distinguish their owners and bless 

the world ; if traits can be »een before the 

tenth year that shall indicate tlie orator, 

\ or the engineer, the writer, the pbiloeo- 

I pher, the historian, the teacher, the artist, 

L or t3ie divine, ought not the public to un- 

I derstand it in order that the generations 

I that follow shall be early guided in moral 

[ and intellectual culture, and in the man- 

E agement and training of the propenaitieH, 

, BO that each child of the future shall be 

ude the most of, and thus the race be 

\ into usefulness, virtue and honor ? 



It would not nturtie aa rxperiOfMedgl 
nologist Ut Xte told that on« skiUed &L^ 
subject would lie able to read t 
ter of A class of l><>ys or girl* in a • 
coming from as many difiV-rctit bunili 
tberc were individuals, imd ciirrrotly d 
mate the (jimlitiiw uf ra<^h for eeho] 
and the teudi>noieH tn each toward g 
ill beiiBvior, rec-oguizing Uie stroug o 
weak points in the dispusitious aud too- 
tives tlirough the force by wliioli tlieir atuu> 
actors itre brought out. 

All teachers know that when thoy ar« 
introduced to a strange school, tbey may- 
look ovt-r tlie pupils and have d ]irofer- 
onec for one because of his bright look, 
aud a feeling of repulsioD toward one wha 
looks perhaps uninvitiug; but that teadutr 
knows that he can not read those boys imd 
girls so as to know, without considerable 
acquaintaace. which has a good memory of 
liislory and fact, and which will eioel in 
arithmetic, grammar, or philosophy ; tliat 
he can not feel any certainty in respect to 
the behavior or tendencies to morality, Q 
mischief that each member of \a» d 
be likely to manifest. 

Motliers know that in their omifli 
there are sometimes as many o 
aa there are children ; one will b 
bulent, headstrong and pron3 ) A 
sulky, quarrelsome and tricky ; 
will be the soul of frankness and li 
integrity, and virtue ; while anotiusi 
be peevish, %-acillating and ' 
through weakness, perhaps ; and t 
stranger comes into her bouse and q 
phrenology practically and is en 
read these traits in her children ai 
deistands them, and not only thi^ % 
predict for ten years to come 
ganization of each is likely ti 
the way of character and talent,, ti 
ther may weU express aatonislimeti 

The question now ia, shall that a 
be put in iwssession of the wO^ 
and principles on which such estimi 
be made ? Will she take a little jt 
read and think so as to mi 
the problem of human li; 
her chOdreu as well as in uthexa j 
her with u'bom she comes i 



It is not wise, tiiongh, perliapH witlioui 
Phrebology, that in th« only means of 
Jearmng. to wait ioi esparience tu reveal 
tlie tratU in respect to the taculties. 

Tlie nenspapera recently told na of a 
farmer in the State of Georgia who shot a 
nbblt, wliicli ran into the boUuw atmnp 
-of a tree ; he reached into the hole to pull 
oat the nonnded rabbit, and a rattlesnake 
"bit his hand, resulting in his death the 
next daj. That waa on experiment, and 
manj a child has in hia organization both 
the raltleHnake and the rabbit, and blind 
esperinieutB may serve to develop, paia- 
fnllj, qitaUties that need watchful care, 
^idancc, and restraint. 

OUTLINE OP PHBENOLOOY. 

A brief outline of the doctrines of 
Phrenology may here be made : 

First, The brain is the organ or instru- 
nieut of the mind, just as the eye is the 
iastrument of sight. Every trait of char- 
acter, every talent, propensity, or seuti- 
ment has its organ. 

There is a general belief that somehow 
the intellect stands related to the brain, 
and when on injury to any part of that 
viscua ocoura, the newspapers will say 
that the intellect was, or was not, affected 
by the injury. But a doubt eiiata whether 
the brain is also the seat of the feelings, 
the propcnsitieB, and sentiments. To say 
that some injury of the brain did not 
affect the intellect, is about aa delinite as 
it wonld be to say that a man was injured 
in the bead, but that his eye-sight, or his 
sme.lling power, or his hearing was not af- 
fected, and therefore eye-sight and hear- 
ing do not neoeasarily belong to the head; 
but Phrenology teaches that evexy aenti- 
meat, every element of taste and aversion, 
of hope and fear, of love and hatred, as 
v^tm^tiintelkctaal faculties sttAmeni- 
ot-y, have their special seats in some part 
of the brain. 

Second. The mind la not a single power, 
but has many faculties, some of whioli 
may be atronger or weaker than the others 
in tlie aame person; from which arises the 

Sat variety of character and talent among 




Some learned men of the present day 
claim that the mind is a unit, and that tta 
whole power is employed in eiich mtiotal 
opctatim ; that it is all devoted to ninsio 
fur the time being, or to mecliauisiu, to 
motheniaticB, to history, to language, to 
kindness or anger, alternately ; bat 
observation shows that a liolf-dozen differ- 
ent faculties may be in active operation at 
the some time, acting toward different ob- 
jects and for different purposes ; henoe, 

Third. Each faculty or propensity ot 
the mind Tiua its special organ in the brain. 

Fourth. Size of brain, the quality being 
good, is the true measure of its power. 
The brain, when deficient in size or low 
in quality or health, is always connected 
with a low degree of mental power. Even 
among the lower animals the brain ia 
found to be large and complicated in pro- 
portion to the variety and strength of their 
faculties. 

Fifth. There are several groups of fac- 
ulties, and each of these groupa is repr&- 
eented by organs located together in th9 
brain. The organs of the Intellect ore sit- 
uated in the forehead in what are called 
the anterior lobea of the brain ; those of 
the Social nature in the bock head, or 
poHeHoT lobea of the brain ; those of 
Passion, appetite, and self-preservation, 
in the side head, or jniddUt lobes of the 
brain ; while those organs which manifest 
Aspiration, pride, ambition, are in the 
crown of the head, and those of Senti- 
ment, sympathy, morality, and religion in 
the top head. 

Sixth. Each faculty of the mind, each 
sentiment and propensity, has its own or- 
gans, as each function of the body has ita 
specific organ. If this were not so, each 
person woidd manifest the same amount 
of talent or power on all subjects, such as 
arithmetio, language, music, mechanism, 
the power of reasoning, love of property, 
courage, prudence or pride. Everybody 
knows that persons rarely ever show equal 
talent on aU topics, and that a man may 
be a genius at one thing and find it im- 
jKissible, by long training, to become eveo 
tolerably succeHsfiil in other things. If the 
mind were a single power and the brain a 



gle organ thia would not be the case, 
nje suBues ct ajuiiig. hfiiriiig. tast.ing, 
■e not always iii.>8acase(l by oncli 
a oijiiaI degree nt perfecl.io:i, 
!■ MTGitiil powen being dependent on 
ilTufent orgiuis, and eK«h related to a. epu- 
fel part of the brain ; ev the uental fauuU 
and diBpoaitioiia ore alike unequal in a 
n peraun, owing to the greater strength 
r wettlmees of their reepeotiTB organs in 
me brain ; hence some people represent 
rtial geniuH, others partial idiocy or par- 
I inaanit;, and these facta are explained 
I BQstained only by the phrenological 
mty of the mind. 
[ Serenlh. The Quality and Temperament 
i the orgaiuzation determine the degree 
f TJgor, activity, and endurance ct the 
■leutal powexa. 

Tempecajneut is indicated by external 
eigns, including the build, complesion and 
t^turc. Men recognize different quali- 
ties in dieir jndguieut of horeee, cattle, 
md other stock, although they do not uae 
) terms we apply to mankind. Men 
lO deal in timber know that the quality 
if different kinds of wood has iniiuite vo- 
; the spongy palmetto of the Houth, 
ft texture of the willow, or Uie coBrse 
J" of the hemlock in contrast with 
tk, hickory, ebony, lignum vitte, ahow- 
g that contrasts of temperament or quaJ- 
1 wood are varioua. To a critical 
lologist and phyaiognomiat as wide 
J of quality may be found in the 
, Speed, activity, strength, 
1 birds and doge OJid horses 
Dognized and understood. The trim, 
ict game-ehieken that weighs five 
mda finds little difficulty in vanquiah- 




hittAgong that may turn the scales at 

ti-en pounds ; and temperament is a 

1 which, rightly nnderstood, explaiiie 

n of these peculiarities, 

) sturdy teani-borse, with his broad 

[ Mid stalwart limbs, will take a mon- 

B load without wearinese, if he may 

y enough ; while another horse of 

mt temperament would be wearied 

ti broken down with such a load, 

y moke his miie iu lees than two 



minat«s and ten Hccoada on the lu 
Horsf-dcolerB rcailily rci-ogui/e r 
while standing at a distitucc, facta that T 
veul speed, endnrauee, and hardihood, t 
weaknoM and tt'uderuese. That i 
people do not know awaki^ns BUpfirstilJol 
wonder. Men loam that great differ 
in timber, horses, cattle, and dogs < 
and ai'e not surprised that met 
fiUmd them. They will permit us to iBi 
tliat temperament or quality con a 
as readily understood in respect to the fa 

This subject of Temperament will 1 
more fully discussed and illustrated 1 
ther on. 
BITdPOLOGY EXPLUNED AND 
PLODED. 

The first difficulty the phrenologjaj 
meets among the pubUo, is, that he it 
posed to study the brain by means of tu 
tains "bumps" on the cranium ; that b 
looks tor hills and hollows, and that li 
opinions aj-e baaed on the presence o; 
ficiency of these bumps. Intelligant a 
even college-bred men, distinguished il 
the professions, will come to the phr^ 
gist and say in all sincerity, "Yon » 
have an exceedingly delicate touch to i 
able to discover the bumps o: 
and their development on a head as smoodi 
as mine is." Perhaps it may be bold, i 
by that time ought to have known bette 
about the teachings of Phrenology than t^ 
have made such an observation. 

II, however, a man with a bald head 4 
seen to have towering elevations ij 
ent parts of the head ; if some gr 
tion as large as a man's hand is elevate 
considerably above the general outlin^fl 
people can see that in such a head c 
might study "bumps," but on a head the 
is as smooth as a billiard-ball, nine-tenthal 
of the general public to-day think that it^ 
is impossible for them, and it must be tor 
phrenologist, to determine whether organa 
are large or small. Until this error can 
be rubbed out of the public tJionght a: 
the true principle of phrenological e: 
nation established, no progress ca 
made in the education of the people 
this subject. 





BiTMi'oLcicir ExptjAIseji 



ExfijOded, 



For half ft oentnry lectarerH onil writers 
on the sobject of Plirenolugy Lave bofa 
trjing to cuarince tlie world tliat in tlia 
exsLnunatioa of the liead we do not look 
for "bmnpa" to ascertain the tltvelop- 
S^jdMt of organs any more tlmn we look for 
mpH"t(i ascertaiii that one apple is 
r than another, or that the luud< 
i of a wagon is larger than the fore- 
Mi. The relative proportions of a head 

e estiraated by measuring the distances 
from the sijinal axis located at the top of 
the spinal oord to the points on the sur- 
face of the head where the orgjais are lo- 
cated ; on the same principle that a wheel 
is large ia proportion to the length of the 
spokee from the hub to the rim ; or an ap- 
ple is large in proportion to the distance 
or length of its fibres from the core to the 
enrface. 

Within a year, a gentleman who is a 
graduate of a college and intelligent in the 
directiou to which he has devoted his time 
and «tndy, replied, when this statement 
was mode to him, in terms more emphatic 
than polite, " That ia a new dodge. You 
used to talk about bumps." We quietly 
took from our library a hook jmbliidted in 
Washington city in 1837, by Dr. Thos. Sew- 
all, Professor of Physiology and Anatomy, 
in the frontispiece of which there are three 
ontlines of the human head, with the or- 
gans defined according to Phrenology, 
On one of the heads there is a representa- 
tion of an instrument with bulbs placed in 
the openings of the ears, and an arc run- 
ning from these over the head, and on this 
arc a sliding index whiali points to the me- 
dulla oblongata or capital of tlie spinal 
cord, and no matter how it may be slipped 
around, or which way the are may bo 
Bwung, like the biul of a pail, that index, 
marked ofiT with inches, gliding in and out, 
was arranged to indicate the exact distaneo 
of any given organ or portion of the head 
from the centre of the brain. The instru- 
ment ia called the "Craniometer." Dr. 
Bewail was lecturing against Phrenology, 
hence bis statement in reference to the 

K*iMi/'iiings of Phrenology will not be con- 
ed too favorable. In stating the claims 
rsoieiice in reference to its prindples. 



hd remarks: "Eightly. That fliebminw 

oomiMsed of at least thirty-four orgttiift <iz 
pairs of organs, all commencing ut (b« 
mednllit oblouga or top of the spiuttl tuut' 
row and rodiattng to tlio surface of the 

This fact shows that the estimatiou ol 
the size of the phrenological organs \y the 
radial distance from the brain centre to 
tbe periphery is not a " new dodge." 

To make the matter plain to the reader, 
we may say, if a line be drami through 
the head from the opening of onr ear to 
that of the other it will pass throagh the 
mednlla oblongata, that ceuti'al ganglion 
at the base in which the fibres from wre- 
brum and cerebellum converge. The 
brain is developed by fibreK nincjnB from 
this central point to the surface of tie 
head, and volume of brain is dependent 
upon the length of tliese fibres, and poa- 
scquently an organ is large in proportion. 
to the distance from the brain centre t* 
the surface where it is located. See Fig^ 
1 and 2. 



Fig. 1. A. Medulla Oblongata, wbere ihs 
Fibers start, B. Spinal Oord. C. Cerebelimn. 

Some heads are two inches wider from 
side to side than others which meaenre 
the same distance from fort^ead to back 
head, yet on the surface show no bumps 
or little irregularities ; some eggs are s 
and chunky, others are elongated, 



I ;tte teador louk into the hftts of differ^ut 
n and Btndy tJie form of tlie oval wht'ro 
il embraces Uic head, and ho « lU uot have 
> look long to find that eonie hats are 
loiig and QArrow. and Bome broad or al- 




Pig. 2, Base of BnJn, showing length of 

CTires fr<uu tht c'entte to the circumference, 

moot round. Some heads are two inches 

longer than others and j'et could wear the 

«niui< liise liat ; aomc heads an> irregular in 

form, showing a, diffeieuoe in the l^pgth 

«l fibre lines in different parts ; some are 

■ Tery broa<l and short, and others long and 

illin. Oui^ head ie large at the base and 

f low at the tbp ; another is developed 

Buinl; in front of the ears, showing that 

I the man has talent bnt little force. The 

dhsad of another is mainly back of tlie ears, 

[ and is short and light in front ; in this we 

, would find little intelligence, but an excese 

4»f |ia«edou, selfishness, and base, animal 

instiitct. Another Lead is high at the top 

aad well expanded, and narrow at the base. 

All these different forms and many more 

son be found by observation, and al! this 

Slight oooiii' without showing what might 

fte galled a bnm]). From this view of the 

■nbieot, some physiciana repeat the obser- 

TAtions which they have heard from their 

I Wd preoeptorstliat sknUsarenot alwaysof 

e thickness in different places, and 

sometimes there seema to be a hollow on 

" the luside of the skull and no correspond- 

' lug protuberance, and that the little billR 

J MiA holloq^ that may be found on the 

[ Auface of the sknll were the only basis 

if of phrenological investigatiou. 

When men talk like that, we know tliat 
ft'ili^y have not been instructed in regard to 
is old doctrine of the fibrous length from 



the brain centre, and they are astoni 
when tlie expluuution is made tu them. & 
are apt to say, "That ia a n 
Doctors, therefore, who object to F 
ology and try to throw discredit upon U 
OB tbe^ teach stndents in medical ooll^ 
or aa they go among the peoide, do bnfl 
show their ignorance of the principlea tl 
Plirenology has maintained aince tlie dj^qill 
of Dr. Gall, and which are older than &»> 
century. Bnt the reader may ask, "Howj 
did this idea get abroad ?" "Where dic|T 
the bump theory come from?" IietmJ 
suppose some bald-headed man to liavet J 
had escessive Fimmess or Self-ei 
a&d that some phrenological examiner d: 
rected attention to the tremendous dm 
opment of the organ in question, tha o1 
servers probably called it a "bumpfl 
because it looked like a bump i 
quence of the deficiency of the surroni 
ing regions. And suppose also that »U J 
the organs in another head were of e 
development, as large as the 
Firmness or Self-esteem ; it the phrenolO 
gist said that Firmneas and 8eU-ei 
were huge in this second case the pul 
saw no bump and was bewildered. 

Some people to-day quote to ns Bi 
liam Hamilton's criticism, which is n 
than fifty years old, in regani to the d 
ferenoe in the thickness of different par 
of the skull, as being a settler agaiiuit U 
possibility that Phrenology can be tme. 

The last quarter of on inch o 
face of the head, or the want of it, is i 
the means of determining the strengtli o 
the given phrenological organs ; therefore^ J 
that old, stale, falsely-based objection baa 
no weight ; judging as we do by the length i 
of the lines from the central point to tho'l 
surface, the bump objection goes to t 
wall, and a sound acientiflc basis of Fhren* | 
ology is established. 

The force of the idea now presented to - 
the reader will be intensified by referenca 
to Fig. 3, which shows three heads all 
drawn to a scale from the opening of the 
ear, and each representing human heads. 
The central outline is drawn from the cast 
of an idiot, showing that all the lines from 
the ear to the surface of the skull are short- 



OnTLiSEa 



HiiADs Iij.panurao. 



The next, aliown by tbe dotted line, is the 
head of ft man who mtu'derecl his brother ; 
the lines rtmningnpwftrd and backward are 
long, and the head was also broad from ear 

t 

^^^J^MT, bttt the lines running upward and 
forward are short, and all the int-ellectual 
and moral organs were relatively deficient, 
while the region of passion and propen- 
aitj wae large. The larger head repro- 
ients an Engjish poet, and the develop- 
ment there la mainly npward and forward 
d the inteilectnal and moral region. 




Bide, corresponding with Hie deficient 
front and top head. The other isn good 
moral and intellectual cliaracter. 

In FigB. 5 and 6 we have th« piitHnee' 
of two heads ; 5 shows a back view ; Uie 
dotted line represents the broad, low head 
of Fatfih, who slyl^ murdered his frieoil 




Pig. 5. Back 
Broad Head. 
Patch. — Murderer, 



at heads. 

Ksrrow Head. 

-liberal Giver, 
for hia money. See how the aide head 
protmdea as compared with the other out- 
line, which represents Gosse, a man who 
gave away two fortunes through liberality 








Fig. 4. CriiDiuBl and Moral, 
the engraving, Fig. i, there is a 
iQArked difference between the two heads; 
there are no bumps visible in the outline 
of either, but the length of line from the 
opening of the ear in each case shows a 
great difference ; the dotted line shows a 
weak intellectual end moral development, 
a very strong development of the pro- 
ities ; the head is broad from side to 



Fig. 6. Top view of Patch and Goase. 
and sympathy. Fig. 6 shows a view of 
Fig. 5, as seen from above, an would be 
represented in the inside of the hate of 
the two men. The head of Patch is short 
in front oompared with that of Oosse, 
while the side head is shown to be broad, 
hence the linea from the brain centre vary 
in length in, these two men, thus indicat- 
ing tlieir diversity of character. 

Yet people do not generally look at 
heads in the light which is here pro- 
eented. If a man has what they call a 
high forehead, they do not stop to see 
how far from the opening of the ear it is ; 
they wonder that he has not a good intel- 
lect, if he be a dull fellow. If the head 






Faces ; How to Stcdt Them. 



uid< U]! at tlio top, tliey do doI stoji to 

h»v high it is imra tho opening 

'. We tniat that their views will 

rvuftt^r lit; mollified. 

Pfig. 7 allows the outline of four heads 

n to tlte same fooe, tbi; ear being the 




8o niiich alike we can not Ki3e hov it 1 
possible to ilett'ct snch iliffcrciicea ft 
describe"; but thej do not estimate ] 
OH plirsDoltigioul priuuiples or they-vot 
Bee difference enough. 

Fig. 8 shows the normal growth of t 
head from infancy to full mutnritj, i 
vit>wing the development and growth a 
being by length of fibre from the open 
of the ear, it will be noticeil tJiat the ii 
fant's head inoroaBes relatively n 
ward and upward than it does baokwat4 fl 
being larger in the middle and back rt 
proportionately than it is in front, beoana 
the life-power located in the central a 
tion of the brain needs to be stronger ii 
n new-bora child than the intellectual a 
moral regions ore required to be ; hei 
a yoQDg mother is apt to think her balx 
haa such a little, contracted, sloping (or6 
head, ahe is afraid it will be an idiot; bail 



r. Fonr headK of lUffcraiit form. 
. Alexander VI., Immornl and ^nimiil . 
2. Zeno, tha Fhiloaopber. 
■ 3. Philip U.. of Spain. Tyrant. 
' 4. Father Oberlin, Christiau Philan- 
, thropist. 

luH from which the radial lines extend ; 

iiey are accurately drawn to the same 

The four ligiirea are represented 

f naiuberB. No. 1 shows the outlme of 

I., once Pope at Bome ; it is 

1 front and at tha top, high at the 

jgwn, and very gi'eat in the backward 

UiTttlopment. No. 2 shows great aqoare- 

5 lUid fulness in the forehead, in the 

1 of the intellect ; the top head is 

firly but not largely developed, and the 

[ liead is shown by the inner line of 

, That repreaentsthe philosopher Zeno. 

i. 3, to whom the faoe belongs, ia Phillip 

, . of Spain, showing a practical intellect, 

; Firmnesa and Self-esteem, and 

idcrftte social development ; the tyranny 

[ bis character is well illustrated by the 

rtline of his head. No. 4, Father Ober- 

t, the Christian missionary and philnn- 

■pist. shows the predominance in the 

teUeetnnI and religious region, but not 

rivery strong social development. 

PA practical plirennlogist in a single 

Sck will meet with heads as varied as 

leae, yet people often say " Heads seem 




ae the child's mental activity oomes into J 
play, the anterior and superior portioiujfl 
of the brain are gradually developed. 
BRAIN AND MIND. 
Prior to the days of Glall and Spurz-j 
heim, those who studied Mind in t 
stract or metaphysically, seemed to have I 
no idea that the brain has any relation b 
mental manifestation. They knew that if V 
a man were hit upon the head he might be f 
knocked senseless or paralyzed, but they 1 
did not regard the brain as the organ n 
instrument of mental manifestation. That ' 
is to say, they did not understand that 



Injury of B&kis 



iNSiNITY. 



the braiii, accordiiig to its size and qoal' 
ity, deterniiues the strength, BCtiTity, aad 
elmraoteristioB of the msnti^ f orcea. Aside 
from thu physiologists, oveu to-day the 
instepbyaicianB do not attribute to the 
brain muuh more than iBtelltctiiaJ quali- 
tiea ; the emotions, piiasions, sentinientB, 
ta8t«6, are supposed by the majority oi 
theae to be affections of the soul apart 
from, and not related to the brain. 

Phrenology Vin the other baud recog- 
oizes brain ae the organ of the Mind iu all 
its forces, in juHt auoh a sense as that the 
eye is the organ of vision, or the stomach 
the organ of digestion, or that muscle is 
the instnunent of motion. It does not 
follow that if the brain be the organ of 
-the Mind that mind is material, because 
it employs physical organs for its devel- 
opment. The brain is simply the mate- 
rial inatminent which brings mind and 
matter into oo-operation. All primary 
motion originates in the brain i all sensa- 
tion is carried to the brain aa the seat of 
«onBcionaness. The nerves of the exter- 
nal senses carry to the brain the impres- 
aious which they reeeiye, where they are 
recorded, brought to the conaciouHUess of 
the individual, and estimated. The eye, 
the ear, the nerves of smelling, tasting, 
and gjiueral sensation, furnish the mind 
tlirough ttie brain with the knowledge of 
external things. If these nerves are im- 
paired or deranged in their action, the 
functions of seeing, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, and feeling, are impaired accordingly, 
because the channel from the outer world 
to the brain is cut off. A blow upon the 
heail paralyzes the whole body temporarily, 
«nd a pressure upon the brain wUI suspend 
intellectual and moral consciousness mdefi- 
nitely, according to the amount and char- 
adtei' i.f the preasnre. Medical works 
abound in cases of suspension of mental 
jiower from pressure of the brain. 

One of the most interesting is recorded 
iathe Toledo, Ohio, Medical and Surffi- 
cal Journal for September, 1877. It is 
related by Proctor Thayer, M. D.. protes- 
tor of surgery in Cleveland, Ohio, Medical 



lady to visit 




her husband then in jail in Cleveland. 
The history of the case was that sixt«^ 
years previously they were residing in 
Indiana and engaged in fanning. While 
the man was plowing, the team became 
unmanageable and ran away. In his ef- 
forts to stop them he was thrown violently 
against a fence, bis head striking one of 
the rails. He was taken up insensible, 
and after recovery from the concussion he 
was found tu bo suffering from mania 
which became continuous, and character- 
ized at times by the most di'eadful vio- 
lence. Aftef a varied esperience of oon- 
tinement in the asylum for the insane uud 
the ]'ail, owing to the greater or less d^reo 
of bis violence, he was at last lirouglit to 
Cleveland and confined. His wife desired 
that his bead might be trephined at the 
spot as nearly as could be determined 
where the head received the injury. This 
she had often requested of others, and 
now insisted on it with 'much eamestneaa, 
whatever the consequences might be. 
Thoroughly incredulous, the doctor vis- 
ited the patient and found him a raving 
maniac. His violence had made him a 
terror ; it had been found neoeaaory to 
eonstruet an iron cell, the upper part ol 
which consisted of a grating. He raved 
continually in his desire to destroy imag- 
inary BuemieB. It was decided to operate 
on the following morning. At the ^- 
pointed time when evecything was ready, 
the sberiff opened the door, and seizing 
the maniac threw him on the floor. Ha 
was tied, and chloroform administered- A 
bole was bored (perhaps an inch in diam- 
eter) in the head at the point where the 
blow causing the injury had been given. 
The operation being complete, be was on- 
tied. As the effects of the chloroform 
passed off be]#y quietly, and asbeoijened 
his eyes, they were observed to have lost 
tlieir former wild expression. Directions 
being given to apply cold water to the 
head, and place a cot in the cell with iit- 
tendantfl to control liim if neoessary, ho 
remarked cabnly, ' 1 shan't harm there.' 
The instructions were observed, and on 
the following morning all were wirpriscd 
to learn that the patient had continuad' to 



I nttioDal, Ami tiad aaked fur hifl wife 

d buhj. "Wben Uie ducior ont'ired the 

I Ui« putitiut inqiiiied where he was, 

A wby liti was there, niien the mtttter 

eiplained ho expreBsed the greatest 

hiuiBliutent, tuid to the uKjuLheB as to 

t be knew about it he replied that it 

m«d to hiin that he had juat awukenHd, 

i that yesterdBif he was pltiwiug ; that 

I mare aad colt got to cutting up, rau 

_', and that was all he kno-w iu regard 

I; it The doctor asked him If he would 

e the wife and child be had iU' 

1 after, to which he quietly replied, 

^b, she can Dot come, she had just had 

Lbaby.' The wife and baby, the latter 

1 a girl of siiteen years, had been wait- 

j adjoining room, and were now 

Eitroduced to him ; hedidnut know either 

|f them. The wife had changed iu ap- 

! and the baby had become a 

. la utter amazement he exclaimed, 

r God, what does this mean ? ' His 

DOvery was complete, the whole sixteen 

t remaining a blank to him, and all 

iwledge of his injury a mystery. His 

!Utal derangement never returned. He 

hmoed his occnpation of farming for 

1 years, and then died from pneu- 

The blow which produced the injury 
duubtlesa fractured the skull, cansing a 
pressure upon the bmin. The fracture 
not being indicated on the surface, yet 
the mental uberratian that followed should 
have led the surgeon to employ tbe pro- 
^Bs of trephining soon after the injury, 
1 thae have saved all those terrible 
'8 of insanity. This cose shows that a 
' upon the brain may suspend 
lormal oonsciouanees for many years, 
1 that the pressure may be so little as 
t to damage the bodily health or to 
Foduce a lesion of the brain. The mental 
inery was disturbed but not ruined, 
a well known to surgeons that if n 
a of the skull be removed by injury, 
isnesH of the {latient may be 
mded by a gentle pressure upon the 
I, and when it is removed the mind 
ne its action, and thus it may be 
"held under the thumb," and 



restored at plrnanre to it« full notiril^. 

PLURAJjry OF THE MKNlAL FACl 

TIES, 

Phrenology mnintaina that tha i 
mind is not employed iu the prodaettoul 
of eaeh meulAl function, that the mind li 
by means of many distinct fac.ultiue, evM 
as a musical instrument has many d 
notes, any one of which may be too h 
or too low, or the string may be broke! 
If the mind were a distinct power, ■ 
there were no separate faculties, it yi 
follow that tlie mind would be equaUj-q 
pable on every topic ; the person * 
micoeed as well in mechanism as in 
aawell in reasoning as in memory, i 
mctic as in judgment of colors or i 
of places and of historic facts. Each p 
son should have as much power in o 
age, prudence, love, ambition, prith 
steadfastness, conscience, sympathy, * 
had in any otiier quality. 

If the mind were but a single poverj 
there would be no snch thing as p 
genius. But in every school and i 
borhood, in nearly every family, it i 
found that one person will succeed best It 
one stddy, another iu another, and j 
ther will come up to the n 
best power on every subject, 
family one child takes to musio, anoQi 
to matbcmaties, another to langaBgea,V 
another to trade, and another to arte a 
not one could profitably change 
another his business or profession. 

Zerah Colburn, born at Cabot, VtJ 
Sept, lat, 1804, and died March 2, 
was a prodi^ in ajithmetical oalcolatitai.'l 
At six years of ago he manifested e 
powers of computation aa to astonish tl 
learned world. Questions in multiplif 
tion of five places of figures, redaction,^ 
rule of three, compound tractions, 
obtaining factors of large numbers n 
answered with accuracy and with marvel-] 
Ions quickness. Among the questioi 
propounded to him on his visit at HarvBtd J 
College were the following : How many I 
days and hours in 1,811 years ? His an- 
swer, given in twentyBeconda, was 661,015 I 
days, 16,864.360 hours. How many sec- 
onds in eleven years ? The anawer, giT«B J 
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in tooT seconds, waa 346,896,000. It is 
said that a few mouthx before his birth, 
OB autlier, who had never been taught 
letic, bad on her mind, for a day 
a night, a, puzzling queEtion as to how 
ly yards of cloth a given umount of 
yam which she had wonid make. To a 
peo'Bou underBtanding arithmetic this 
would be a simple problem, but she hud 
to do it by a meutal process, without role, 
and this eiitruordinarj effort on her liart 
waa organized in her child ojid matlo him 
a genius in mental arithmetic, but not in 
mathematioa. 

An attempt was made to wltieate him in 
other branches of atndj, biit he never dis- 
tingoiahed himself nor even came up to 
ihe common average. If there is not a 
special faculty for number why could he 
not do as well in other things ? Other 
pecBons are exoellent in flgnrea, and also 
in other department-s of thought. 

PARTIAL IDIOCY, 
■tial idioey is another proof of the 
_^ality of the faculties i it i!) a condition 
n which mind seems to be nearly or quite 
a blank on some points, while on other 
points there is the ordinary amount of 
strength. As Zerab Colborn manifested 
one fftuulty as a genius, and was not above 
the average in anything else, so we fiiid 
instances in which a person is considereil 
idiotic as a whole, and yet may manifest 
musical or nnmerieal talent to tlie extent 
of being a genius in that one particular, 
while deficient in everything else. We 
knew a young man, A. K., of Blandford, 
Maes. , having a small head, and he was bo 
destitute of common sense that he could 
hardly learn to read, and was unable to 
manage for himself, yet he posaeased the 
talent of memory of time to an astonish- 
iahing degree. Dates wore hia forte, and 
he remembered the time when unimport- 
ant things occurred tor montha and years, 
jugh they had no reUtion to himself. 
PARTIAL INSANITY. 

insanity, as weU aa partial geniuB 
partial idiocy, proves that the mind 
Dumy distinct taeultiea. Some per- 




sons are ineaue on the subject of property, 
and imagine they are millionaires and uwn 
all the pnblio buddings iu town, but oa 
any other subject they will converse for 
hours and in a rational and intellectual man- 
ner, and no one would discover the slight- 
est aberration of mind. One has only to 
visit a hospital for the insane to find tliat 
one is insane on the subject of property, 
another in the matter of domination ut 
pride, another hue on insane conscience f 
another is insane on the subject of saving ; 
another on the subject of woiuliip and de- 
votion ; onother is a monomaniac on tile 
subject of charity and benovolenee ; an- 
other becomes warped on the subject of 
literature or mathematics or history. 

A student in Yale College, one of the toast 
proficient, especially in iauguoigeis, becaiue 
insane, that is to say, disturbed iu the Ibo- 
ulty of language, and it was an amuaement 
to tha other atudents, and to everybody iu 
New Haven who knew him, to hear hjjn 
rattle oiT the "big" words, while ou all 
other subjects he seemed perfectly sonnd- 
He was made angry by somebody, and Ii» 
instantly said, ' ' I will sift yon througli im- 
meneity where it will require umniscieiioe 
to find you and omnipotence to put yoii 
together again." This might possibly be 
called classical profanity. On auotlier oc- 
casion a farmer came in with his ox teCUQ 
and load of wond for Professor Tayhjr, and, 
stopping in front of the ■■ College gi'een," 
inquired where he could find Professor 
Taylor. There were a dozen studentsiu » 
group, but the literary maniac stepped for- 
ward and gracefully said, " Crucify tba 
quadrangle, ascend the grades, make a. 
dextral vert and you will find him pettun- 
bulating hia domicile or prospecting his 
hia feneatriim. " The fanner stood dnrab- 
founded, remembering only the last word, 
and said, '■Fenestnmj. what does that 
mean ? " The shident instantly said; " It 
ia the aperture through which the cmeave 
of the dome ia iliuminated." If IM IrnJ 
not been crazy, and had stated IJit^ same 
idea in plain words, he would have said, 
"Cross the square, go up stairs, turn to 
the right, and you will 6nd him walking 
hia room tr looking out of his window," 



Tlioro »ro maiiT persons who an- par- 

tiallj ineane who will t'urrj- Il)eui8elv(is 

ntiuiuiulj uu all puiuU bnt tfae wurjied 

., Just asapiuD" will pliiy ntiylliiiig and 

ovytlifaig eqiuiUy wi*ll if tUi! one Btzring 

rludi ia broken or out ut time lie not re- 

ml to iterftuiu any nuteH tn tbe piece 

mubiOi. Insanity sometimes affecta 

r«ly the iniagiuSitioQ and not tUe reu- 

j ; tbon tbe peraou vfill retuon euundly 

reapect tu ererytluBg but the one in 

ffiAHITY CDEED TSKOOGH PHBEN- 
OLOtJV. 

I To emphasize tho to/ct of the plnralily 
jt hcnlti^B, uud that each may be insane 
^bilQ the others are sound, we insert two 
arked tacts, 

"In 1845, while lecttiring m WestMald, 
oeived a eall from a Meud re- 
g at Baffield. Conn., twelve miles dis- 
mt, where I v-ftg aeqnainted. He in- 
> that H. B., of Sofiield, liad 
toeuUy received a blow upon the head in 
' o region of the temple, and had become 
consequence. He appeajed 
mewhat strangely for a, day or two, and 
I took a train for New York, and be- 
B iirriving there, uttraeted attention by 
l&moderate laughter at everybody and 
erything in the car. A gentleman who 
r bim happened to be on tfae train, 
1 took lum tiack to Hartford, left him 
I the Asylum, and sent for his father. 
Betei lie had been for several weeks under 
■satnient without any appareut benefit. 
D hearing these facts I wrote at once to 
i father, and sent it by my informant, 
biting my impression that the injury was 
1 the seat of Mirthftdness, hence his 
Midenoy to laugh, and to see absurdity in 
rerytliing, and suggested that if the phy- 
n would apply leeches and ice to that 
i of the head which was injured, the 
mptoma of insanity would cease. The 
[petT father, who was interested in our 
^meson phrenology at Suffield in 1841, 
cognizing thoreaBOnableneBsof theview 
md taken of the cause and proper treat- 
[icnt of the case, on rrcciving my letter 
i ei^ht ti'dock llMit night, he instantly 



banieesed tua team (or a dreary driv« a 
seTonteen luikw to Hartford, and, fi 
the AhjIudi nt oleven o'clock, aftor 1 
Butler had retired, he insisted c 
him at once. Witli my open letter in li 
hand, the aUKiotis father met the i 
who read it deliberately, and siud: 

"It looks rcasouable, and wti wlU ll 
the treatment in the morning." 

" No, doctor ; we will try it lo-nl 
you please, I ean not wait till monihV^^ 

"All right," said the doctor, " 
if you say so." 

In half an hour the juitient w 
the treatmunt of leeches, in another 1: 
hour tbe injured part was under the Ii 
ence of pounded iae, and tlie pati^t fl 
fast aslee]). The next niumii^ he i 
his father took breakfast with tfae doote^ 
and "he was clothed and 
miud," and in a short time went 1 
with his father, apparently cured, 

The injury waa directly ov 
of Mirthfulueas, and the ; 
caused by the blow produced thedi 
action of that faculty. Forty years I 
now (1885) elapsed since this injury ^ 
receivetl, and there has been n ■ --" 
the symptoms of insanity. Had ^ 
flammation been allowed to pro(^eed^ d 
or mental derangement for Uk, i 
have been the consequence. The j 
man being my friend, I fp It a pec 
terest in the case."* 

liOVB OF Ijpe — iNSAmry. 
years ago I was invited to give a c 
lectures at the "Asylum for the Inaa 
near Morristown, N. J. About a hnii 
persons are required as physieii 
attendants, and workers, in order to e 
duct that most complete asylum. It h 
been found that good help can not he h 
retained at reasonable wa^s in audi eJ 
oonflnement as is there required, t 
lectures, concerts, and other proper enti 
taimnents are brought to them. Beraot 
there are generdly t^vo or three hnndi 
of the patients who are able to appceo' 
such entertainmentH and greatly profit h^ 



At tlie close of my course of lectures. I 
acot^litod nil invitation to remain tor a ilay 
to make piofessioua) eiamiiuitioiis. Tlie 
AA&iataut Riati'ou had Uie naiaeB of the fe- 
male atteiulants who desired esaininatioii, 
siul she called them to a reception-room 
for that purijoae in groups of four or five. 
In sueh an asylnm, it was natui'Dl for per- 
sous to ask through what faculties each 
would l)e more likely to become insane. 
With one it was stated that loss of prop- 
erty would ualialaDce the mind through 
au abnormal condition of AoquisitiveueBS, 
shonld it arise ; with another Apptoha- 
tiveneas, through loss of reputation ; with 
another Conscience or Caution ; with ao- 
uther some social trouble, through the 
loiia of companion, cluld, or friend. To 
one ludj- 1 said, "You have a roya! con- 
stitution mid ought to live to be ninety, 
and will be very likely to reach that age if 
no accident befiill you ; besides, you 
iavc Vitativeness, or Love of Life, so 
atroiigly developed that you would re- 
*over (i-orn illness or iaijiiiy through ita 
iaflueupe, when most persons with less 
Vitativeness would give up and go under. 
If, tlierefore, you should become insane it 
■would most likely show itself through fhe 
divad of tieat/i." 

The assistant matron then said : " She 
is ft patient, and the tear of death consti- 
tnles her insanity. Bhe has the conhdenee 
lo believe that Dr. Bntlolph, the Medical 
Supeiintendent, can ke^ her alive, and 
slie dare not be anywhere else. These 
forebodings sometimes come on in the 
night, and she can not be assured until 
the doctor is called, and perhaps gives 
her some medicine." 

Prom this moment she Beemed perfectly 
Imppy, telling every one she met that 
" Mr. Sizer said she would probably live 
to bi- ninety." The next day her husband 
made her liia usual Saturday >-isit, and she 
greeted him joyfully, saying. •' Edward, I. 
»un going home with you." "All right, 
my dear, if you wish to go you Hhail go." 
Her tmnka were packed, and she and 
her husband took the next train for home, 
and she has not since been hack to the 
•Bylum. What I told her of the restricted 



and peculiar nature ot her liability to in- 
sanity gave her strength to overcome any 
thi'eatened return of it." 

Thus Phrenology throwsa flood of light 
ou the subject ut insanity for those vlio 
-wish to learn. 

DKEAMWa. 

Dreaming or incomplete aleep is an in- 
atance proving that the mind is not onp 
separate faculty or power, for if it were so, 
it wuuld be either all awake or asleep at 
the same time. Uieams ore inconsistent, 
illogical, and as all the faculties become 
awakened and fully conscious, the dream 
which seemed real is correctly estimated. 
If the organs in the base of the braia are 
sufficiently awake to act and produce their 
impressions, one may dream he is a mui- 
derer, or thief, or capable of committing 
almost any cj'ime, and he is practically in 
a condition such as he would be in if his 
morsd and intellectual fucultieB were so 
badly represented in the brain ae to leave 
little but animal propensity and solfish- 
ness as the basis of his character ; he would 
thus have a strong tendency to be a thief 
and a ruihan really. Sometimes in a dream 
one rises to on ecstacy ot benevolence and 
kindness ; his aspirations ore angelic, for 
then that part of the braia is active 
through which those elements are mani- 
fested, and the sellish or sensual part of 
the nature is hushed in sleep ; as an ot' 
ganist would say, a man is working with a 
peculiar set ut stops di'awu, or that the 
mind was working through its upper reg- 

DIVEBSITT OF CHARACTEE. 

Finally, the diversity of human charac- 
ter and talent presents to the daily ob- 
server sufficient proof on this point. 
Peraoue ot good general ability complain 
of a deiioienoy of memory, say ot names, 
places, colors, words, fitcts, dates, or a 
want of the talent for music, mechanism, 
or eoouomy, 

Mr. George Combe, the author ot the 
"Constitution of Man," eminent for gen- 
eral ability and a sound reasoner, an elo- 
quent writer, a strong thinker and a mar 

• '■ Forty Years in Phrenotogj-." 



i 



BEAne isD FiCBs ; How to Sttdi Thku. 



«f moot oxcelleut moral quitlities, stated 

in Iiis lectnrea tliat he uever (loiild leum 

the iuiUlit)lUMtioa table. He vas a grad- 

nuti o£ tlio University ol Edinburgh, waa 

K lawyer by profension, and a reader of 

nrritiugB weald pronounce him a 

; liitt an ordJnaiy boy of eix years 

age was his EUperiur iu respect to the 

_ lowledge of unmbers, and he remarked 

if Itis {acoltiee were all as dehcient as that 

in respeut to numbers he wonld be idi- 

otif. If the mind is a aingle power, and 

whole mind acts in eveiy mental 

ktion, why are there such phenomena 

partial geniiiH, partial idioey, partial 

ity, dreaming, and the general lUver- 

of oharactt'r and talent ? Theso can 

accounted for on no other hypotht 

that of the plurality of the mental 
iiltiea, and the poieibility of possessing 
■ong endowment of one or more facul- 
with one or more other faculties Ae&- 




uamdy, into organs, which an e<|m] i 
number, and correspond eut In tlui fiHIitl<fl 
ties uf thts mind ; and though tbttrn ■ 
no ooniparbnents fenced off trom i 
other by membranes like those wbirti e 
close the several sections ii 
yet that is no proof that these individiu 
organs do not exist. Some medical I 
have objected to this division of the b 
because there appears to be n 
division uf the brain inki compartBiflif 
To such OTitics, we reply that the I 
uf scnsafion and tlioseof mfition an 
off to an arm, for instance, inclosed in a 
sheath, and are so nearly alike in I 
stauee and appearance that i: 
however minute, and no microscopia i 
alysis. however severe, will inditste 
slightest ilifForence between them ; i 
every anatomifit knows that if o 
of that little nervous cord be aevereii^ 
of feeling will be utterly dee 
that arm, while the power of z 

nndisturhed. On the 4 
trory, if the other portion of that I 
of nerves were severed, the po 

tion will be extingaifiti 
while the property of W 
sation will n 
Fig. 9.] 

On this ])riui!iple i 
claim that the brain n 
have forty mental I 
tions, and their 
apoiiding organs. Iffl 
nerves of sensation a 
motion con be sent to ^ 
" arm without s\ 
ion and can lie in one sheath side by sidsBI 
yet have such differences of functioai G 
objection that the organs of the brain a 
not be distinct in their functions beoanij 
they lie side by side, is futile ; the E 
Power ia satisfied to give strength 1 
fimctioa to the different parts without tl 
fear that they will clash with or treepn 
on each other. This anatomical objectioB m 
to the multiplicity of organs in the biaiii "1 
because each organ does not appear to be I 
fenced off, therefore, falls to the gronna. \ 
Nature's laws are specific and binding, 1 
though her town, county and State linw 1 
are not fenced like the fields of a farm. 



THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS. 



3 theaction ( mind jb deptaideat ions andthcXtrvoastemperfimont Theeff 
' *>^Himan]y upon the fH4.iiltie3 ita etxptea were related to tlie tour great organs le- 
aioQ IB greuti^ uiUueu id by physiological spectivelj the lungs stomach, U^ er and 
OonditiDELa Here comes in the Ian of bram This clu. iihcatiou has tt nide reo- 
temperament which must be well under ogmtion amcng scientilic men to-day 
«tood before Dim con tboruiigblj analyze 
«haiacter 

The word Temperament comes from 
the li&tm )Lud sigmhes a mixture or or 
langemeut o£ qualiti s or parte The 
apostle Paul speaks of the body bemg 

tempered together In meohamca the 
■expreasicu ts oommoii A mason speaks 
of tempering mortar the machinist of 

tempenng stee! ^a good or proper tem 
-per meaning a mixture of qualities or con 
atitueuts in due proportion so that the 
-effflot desired shall be good Tempera 
ment as apphed to man has reference to 
-the mingling or combination of the phyai 
cal elements 



AN ANCIENT CLASSIFICATION 
In ancient times there "v 
ary tempf rajiieiits, nhiih Wf r 



; four pn 

■e destnbed 
by Hippooi-atea as dependent upon four 
jjnmarj oomponenta of the body For 
instance he in whom the blood predomi 
nated was said to have the Sanguine tem- 
perament ; if the "phlegm" were in ex- 
■ceas, the Phlegmatic ; if the ' 'yeUow bile " 
were most fully developed, the Choleric; 
and if the " black bile " were most abund- 
ant, the person was said to be of the Mel- 
ancholic temperament, and his character 
partook of the impression made by his 
■temj>erameat. 

Later on, this old elasaiflcation became 
modiHed, bat rather more in name how 
-ever, than in esHential natoie tmtil a ma 
terial change in it was brought about m 
the eighteenth century when better viewa 
■of Iiodily states were entertained because 
of increased knowledge regarding human 
wiatomy aad physioJ'-gy Then it be 
■•ame common for medical men to ipeak 
«f the Sanguine, the LympbatiL, the Bd 




The ^ani/i i ti mperamtut asitsnwna 
unphes is d ].eud nt U}(U the consti- 
tutional predominance of the apparatus 
emplo} ed in the circulation of the blood — 




Lyraphafle Temperament, 

the heart hings vema and arteries, aod 
IS mdicated bv a f irm of moderate folnMB, 
hght or broBu hair blue eyes, a fa 



Ufa 



H>u>8 AM) Facbh: How to SrcDt Tbrk. 



rnddj oomplexinii, with nfondneea (or ex- 
ercise, &Dil a gtiueml iliBiKiBJtjoa to active 
I ^ puHnitA. 

The Xij/mpfiitfip teiaperaaumt cl^peuda 
tipoD a predoinioaiico ot tUo stoniuth, di- 
gtiBtive apparatati uid gliwilalBr nystem, 
and is luaiiiieHted by a genurul rooadneea 
ot form, with soft and flabby tissues, and 
ft bIo^c, languid circulation. The complex- 
is pale, the hail yellowiah, finH, and 
L Binp, the eyee watery. In apposition with 
[ the TitalsluggishneiMstiie brain is alow and 
[ ieeble in its (nnctioual exercises, and its 
[ mental expression, thoiefnrt?, lacks spirit 
f sad vividness. 



live in the n^nlm of thoiie)it, to ciilti< 
art, poetry, and senUtueut. and to < 
abuvetbe world of mere uiiitttr, And fl 
dally that which ia grout luid course. 



Fig. ia. BUioiia TempersmeTit. 

The BiliouB temperament is marked by 
t'ft daik-yelluw or brown skin, dark or black 
f eyes, a strong, Iwny frame, firm mnscles, 
[ ftnd mgged, prominent features. All the 
[ physical functions are indicated by great 
y and poeitiveneua of action — a con- 
r dition with which the brain partakes. 

The NcrvQUK temperament being de- 

r pendent upon the paramonnt development 

I of tlie brain and nervous system ia shown 

y s general delicacy and fineness of the 

iy, with its accompaniments of rather 

n hair, small mnsclee, a pale ekin, while 

e head is large and the features finely 

The seneatinna are lively, and the 

iKon quick — the mental manifestations 

ibiiritig wi*h the physical vivacity in a pro- 

^/^.sA. degree. In this temperament 

e is a decided tendency to study, to 




With further knowledge of the x 
oal inflnences of the physical andq 
qualities, recent observers have ,i 
able to make clearer and sounder i 
tions between coiiditiona of hea 
disease, and a better system of 
ments now obtains that dofinea 
prosimftte exactness three grand t 
of normal condition, whose j: 
nificuuce is referred to the three g 
types or classes of organs i, 
body, which are ; 

(1). The Motive or mechanical ayeb 
including the bones, the ligamente, i 
the muscles. 

(3). The VUal or nutritive s; 
volviug the lymphflticB, the blood » 
and the glands ; and 

(3). The Mental o 
eluding the brain and spinal cord. 

■When we compare one person with » 
other we are accustomed to rect^gUJZQ I 
onoe certain prominent featnres. 



tine that one is tall and another short ; pending npou the relative pro[ioitioDB ol 

Wiothtr musotilar and strung-boned; an- its different muaseB and the relative eoergy 

other plump and rounded", another deli- of its different functions." 
cate and Hlcuder. One has a roEy, rich The three grand dasses vhich ws hava 

complexion; anothei is dark, swarthy, enumerated are known reapeotively b; tlu 

" .wit^ piereing black eyes ; another bag Mr names of tho -Votive Temperament, &a 




Fig. H, Dr .11 



hair, in which the hues of the sunlight ap- 
pear to blend. One has black eyes, an- 
other blue, another gray. One ia qniok 

in movement ; another is slow and delib- 
cmte. These differences, after but little 
experience iu obsoFvation, we ore led to 
apply to certain constitutional osuditionG 
or physical states ; in n word, to the feni- 
peromeni, which maybe defined ae"* 
particular state of the constitution, de- 



Mntivc Temperamenl. 
MCal TeTnperamenl, and the Menfit 
Trmpframent ; and when one of these 
predominates iu a person, it det«rtiuiiei 
his constitutional oonditiou, and tho spe- 
cial (juality of his mind is largely due to it. 
Henw it is dear that to judge of cbarao- 
t«r well, one should understand the cos- 
dittona tliat tend to develop the special 
temperamental bios in a person, as well M 
to study the mental organs. 



Heads akd Faces : How to Bttbt Them. 



THE MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT ged and piomuieDl. The «XprM8JoB o 

' %ejng ilet«irmiai>d by the claw vi (irgnns the (uci* in Htrtkuig -it is stroog, eaniiwl, 

' from which it takes its luuue, is tiierefi>re <lfti?r mined, iiinl may be fldvrtv and 8l*n>. 

n jwrked by a Hiiperior (luTe1oi>iiieDt of the Pig. 14. 

'.ttunyaad luiisoular system. As iiilicrited, Ak regnrds culor, there are two vMrietia^ 

s the twiill uf cliiuate, topugruiihioAl tin- dark oud light, With tli« dark <nn- 



lfi'/?i,/^ 




Fig 15 Noraiui M Lend 1 

ne and habits of life followed (or 

I {[enerations Amoog people who dwell in 

r mountainous couotnes blie the Scotch 

I imdtbe Swiss we itnd it strongly marked 

Ita charoetcrtBtic are large bones 

fltrong hard muscles prominent joints 

And an angnlar figure usiiallj' assot-iated 

' with more than average height the 

L ahanlders are brood, the abdomen is mod 

Ikeiate m fulness the face oblong the cheek 

I ibonea are rather high, the jaw large, the 

■ leeth stiijlig, the featui'es in general nig- 



I l> \ll«l Temieram nt 

plexion we find the bihouB element 
strongly prelommant iind so with pot 
Bona of dark complexion the old term 
bilious ti-mpeiament may apply not 
unsuitably In persons having a hgbS^ 
complexiou eangutueous elements aid n 
fluentiaJ the stan la flond, the > 
blue gray or hazel, the hair often red g 
sandv To such the term 
has an application We fiud this dmsu 
of the Motive temperament well Dlufltrat^ 
by the ycauilinavian peoples and by t 




Scotfli of the Highlands. Tlie Bilious 
t.vpe ifl Tttry oommoa among Americans ; 
the dtjtiesH uf our olininte, the ai^tlvitj of 
tLe people, ami the diet commonlj- nsed 
Jmnng n teiidenoy to its production. In 
pi?i;soiis of tliifi tomperameut, firmness of 
the tissues is characteristic, importing 
istrBugtli and endurance, witli unlimited 
«a{iacit}' for bath mental and bodily labor. 

Ill women this temperament is much 
less frequently seen thau in men, and in 
those who possess it the choracteriHtios tre 
have described are modifled, the contonrs 
being softer, rounder ; while the influence 
of the temperament is none the lees ex- 
pressed in their character. 

Ae a rule those in whom the Motive 
tempei'ament strongly predominates are 
{TiBtioguished for their force of character, 
industry, ouurage, and eiecntiTe ability ; 
they are the leaders in active life ; the ob' 
servers rather than the thinkers — can do 
the work that is planned by the thinker ; 
are often arrogant and domineering ; while 
their love of power and control leads often 
to escessive effort. Those nations that 
have taken rank in history for their prow- 
ess in war are speciallj characterized by 
the Motive temperament. We fmd it de- 
cidedly marked in the American Indians, 
and in fact in all barbarous or savage 
tribes that are celebrated for theii warhke 
inclinations. 

^ THE \TrAL TEMPEBAMENT 

ia dependent upon the nutritive system — 
the! organs of digestion, respiration and 
circulation. It ia characterized by stature 
above the medium, and by breadth of body 
proportionately greater than in the Motive 
temperament, while the bones and mus- 
cles ore not so strongly developed. The 
chest is full, the abdomen rounded, the 
limbs plump and tapering, the hands and 
feet relatively small ; the neok is compar- 
atively short and thick, and the shoulders 
brood and round. The head and face cor- 
respond with the odier parts ; are well 
filled out with adipose tissue, while the 
expression is lively, frank, and good ua- 
tured. Fig. 15. 
In the Vital temperament we find both 



light and dark complexions. With Qi4 
first the skin is ruddy, the eyes blue, and 
the hair light brown ; with tlie second, the 
hair is black or dark brown, the eyes gen- 
erally block or dark brown, sometimes 
hazel OK gray ; the complexion may ba 
olive, brown, yellow, or bljMik, as in the 
negro. In those of dark complexion bii- 
iouH elements enter, that confer more 
physical endutanoe than is possessed by 
the light or sanguine type of the Vital, 
The latter class, however, possesses more 
activity, freshness, and sprightliness. 

In women tliis temperament is very 
common ; it is for the most part the tem- 
perament of woman, contributing to their 
Hymmetry, roundness, and agreeable pro- 
portions, and accompanying a tine com- 
plexion, brilliant eyes, brown, flasen, or 
auburn hair, and those characteristics that 
belong to the order of beauty. In the 
olive or brunette complexion there is 
more density of fibre and more endiiranoe, 
yet the figure as a whole is full, soft, and 
attractive. 

The bias of this temperament is to phy- 
sical activity, with mental facility and ver- 
satility ; they who have it are distiu- 
guiahedfor elasticity rather than ftrmnfss; 
for more diligence than persistence. They 
have a ready perception, an active imagi- 
nation, express themselves with quioknesa 
and brilliancy, but are more showy thau 
solid ; very fond of variety, and therefore 
incapable of fixing the attention long on 
one subject, and so unfitted for pursuits 
that require abstraction. They are very 
passionate but changeable in mood ; lively, 
cheerful, amiable, frank, and candid: (ond 
of good living, play, and sport ; and af 
the same time apt to full into habits a 
eating and drinking that are injurious. 
Thus, with strong social affections, they 
are more liable to irregularities in the 
way of frivolity and dissipation than per- 
sons with the Motive tem|jerament. 
With, however, high moral principles to 
restrain or regulate their conduct, they 
generally load very happy, useful lives, 
enjoying and promoting enjoyment. The 
majority of our brilliant writers, those 
who con describe vividly phaEOs of social 




CoMBGiiTlOSB OP TeKPKRiMENT. 



The power of tliiB temperament Is de- 
pendent- upon the brain, and when there 
k A good degree of vitahty to suHtain it, 
.Jie person laay exhibit remarkitble capo- 
bUitieB, tor the reason that in its very na- 
tnre this teraperaraent indicates a special 
Botivity of the mental faculties, with power 
of correlation and intensity of emotion. 
The tendency of persons eo organized is 
generally towards puranits that employ 
the miud more than the body. Litera- 
tnre, poetry, and the fine arts are specially 
affected by them. It is tlie literary, artis- 
tic and poetic temperament Pig 17 

With the upper or loronal organs of 
ihe hrain largely Jevelopel, an! the or 
gans at the base but moderately ao taste 
and dehcacy f feeling an. I refinement of 
manner d stingujsh those in whom t is 
predominant Hence lodivi luiJ^ a bar 
aeterjzel are rarely founl among the 
crmunals dn nkards an 1 tic o is of sooi 
ety When they are thev o*e their deg 
jradation to some peeulinr and almost 



tions. They we properly called aptrif- I 
Uf-lte, are sensitive, emotional, ideal, i 
aspiring. 




Pig IT Poetic— 4hthtio 
fatalistic tram of circnmatances In wo 
men who have this temperament there is 
a decided lacking of the plumpness that 
charat'tenzes the Vital temperament they 
may be beantifnl but it is the beauty of 
debcacv and reimement rather than the 
Bsymmetrv anl grace of jhysnal projcr 




In tlie highly educated classes of Amei^fl 
iiA there is a marked tendency toward tl 
excessive development of tbo Mental («m-4 
perament, while the Vital system ia be- 
coming proportionately deficient, l^.lffi^ 
Ulustratea a familiar type of face ottei*B 
aiet among women of culture. This ten-T 
dency is promoted by the growing bias of^ 
the day to sedentary pursuits, and t 
forming of social and dietetic habits tlnu 
ore inconsistent with robust health. 
C0MBIN\T10Nfi OF TEMPERAMENT, ] 

In our descnptiouH of the temperaments 
we have considered them mainly as inde- j 
pendent elements or m excess. In natui 
they exist m combination one being, how-i 
ever the most conspicuous So rarely dw 
-we find examples of an even mixture or! 
balance that it may be said that they who fl 
possess it are marvellous exceptions iih 
the current ct human society. Bueh a 
even mi'^ture would indurate a most extro-l 
ordinary heritage it would be constitn-i 
tional perfection But once in a while, a, 
perse n is met in whom there is a olosw-M 
approach to this balance and we are bc-J 
customed to speak of it as a balanned arm 
luirmonioUH temperament it being diffi-4^ 
cult to determine which element is in pre^S 



iaee of i>hyBiolugii»l coaditioti ; there velop into greut activity tlw eaeisiM 
« find the iinlii'iitluiiB o( «. symmetrically suoU a uftture. uad nMU&rkable peri 
BT4^)eil Intily ; tUe (entari-s we rt>gulftr imces result. 




. IB. Balanced TjspbbajiRHT.— Jofb WiiaOH (" CHmamrHBR KoBTH.") 

tad full ; the heail is quite evenly propor- USUAL A8S0CIATI0N. 

med; tlie complexion ia medium, neither Ah a. rule two of the constitutional i 

t light ; the hair ilark brown, the menta exist in a good state of derel 

(yes gray or brown. In auiih iiersons the ment, while the tliird is companitirt 

louy resulting from the blending of weak. These two are taken a 

e temperaments is also indicated in the iug the physiology, and it is named in ■ 

There i^ vivacity, quickness, cordance with this condition, the atroi 

^d ardor, modified by deliberation, stead- of the two temperaments 1 

1, aud otx>luesa, and refined by taste, first. For instamie we speak of the i 

Jielicacy, aiid ambition, The Motive tem- UDe- Vital temperament, or the Vital 

ment snpplies perseverance, endur- jtfotive; the Mental-Motive, or the JIA| 

!, eaergj-; the Vitol its buoyancy and Uve.Mental; the Vital-Mental, or 1 

V ot spirits, The character in such a ^^ntal- Vital; the name placed first ii 

y sided, -while it ia harmonious; eating the stronger influence. 

hhaa capacity for doing many things well. ___ ...„,^,^,. 

^ainomd„M,.«cl.pe»on.»7taown ™E MOTIVE-VITAI, TEMPEEAl 

nr regularity, decision, energy, and stead- is the combination more to be desired 0: 

OccasiouH of special excitement, others for orgaide power. It is indicatet! 

mergencies that have in them the germs by a physical organism, well endowed fo^ 



ir 
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Motive- ViTii. 



Motitb-Mentai. Tempeiumests. 
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strength and tmduroikce, Uie bcmea aiid inSaeuee, being poiritive and (listiBC't A 
muBoleB and joints being large and strong, psrtKiD bo oouatitutBd la t-Iear heiuled and 
tJie shoulders broad, the eliest full. The energetit, lit nm\ Iip pnshionate but he 
physiognomy of the form evinces abiind feeleniore thereatrtiming inHuemes of the 
ant vitality, firmnese, toughneas, and octiv 
ity. Fig. 20. 

Thja oombination adapts one for the 
phyaioa! work of life. It ia not of an in 
telleotual tenor ; it contributes but little 
taste for literatorc or porsuits that de 
mand study. There may be good practi- 
cal talent, clear perceptions, sound jndg- 
menta, but it is in the out-of-door activities 
of the world where it is most auccessful 
Fftrmers, cafpentera, aoldiers, sailors, and 





ITg:. 9). MonvB-ViTAi. 

Colonel TUnmnB L Casey. Chief Engineer n( ihe 

WOBUIngton Moaiimsnt. What a bfaye, posiliie 

pnahlEg nMnre; [he ugae t» uggnwsive, and corre 

Bla lirifB perccptlTee ■!• adapted to delalls and pntcli- 
ciil bnainesa. ami hla power Uee la moulding and oon- 
Cmlllng mun. Would do well bk h lighting geoeral. 

blacksmiths, espreasmen, and all others 
who need a strong muscul&r orgajiization 
require this i-ombiuation. In the 

MOTIVE-MENTAL TEMPERAMENT 

we have a higher type of organization; 
the motive iu still dominant, but it has 
more of the feflning influence of the in- 
tellect, The figure ia not so marked for 
physical strciQgtih, toughness, endurance 
but it is nBverthleas tough, wiry, and 
active. Fig- 21. The manner indicates 
energy, t}je language shoiving the mental 



lie -1 M wiveMrvT*!. Tespeeiamikt 
Govemot s B Plm.rec \ennont MoUTD-McnW 
lempcpameui prsrtlcBl [inBhlng,inltii5elj o^oUlllOll^ 
thorough torclllle 

WBthetio facultiea and moral infliienoeK 
than those m whom, the Motive TihU is. 
indicated He has capacity for under- 
atandiiig sohd, practical thmgs, nnd i» 
moved by teelmgs of ambition deaire ti> 
lead in whate\er he undertakes and ane- 
ceaa la very gi-atifying 

Some of tilt griAt«st men the world baa 
known poaseaaed this combination, espe- 
cially warriors, explorers, and navigators. 
It involves both talent to plan and ])ower- 
to execute. Men having it wish to work 
as well as to think ; in fact, they think 
beat when on their tett carrying into ef- 
fect their enterprises. The nations ol tbff 
world most eminent for progreas in new 
fields of research, are distinguished for 
this oombination; in th*" American people 
it is common; so, too, in the Scotch, Sorth 
of Ireland people, in tUe. Welsh, Xorlli 
Italian, North German. 

The ViTAL-MonvB tbupgiume\t is dis- 
tinguished by a large, broadly develoiteS 
body; the glandular system is largely ^ 



HeAiifi ASS Facbb : How to Htudt Thsu. 




Fig. a. VlTAI.-MoTm TwmuuMSNT, 

; judicious trMmng-, with refining 

iationa, have lielped them to ndvunct^- 

SBt; the strong practical elemontB in 

r nalnre have aided thflm to working 

r way bIotoIj- but aurely toward posi- 

D and honor. 

VITAL-MESTAI. TEMPERAMENT 
• for the moHt part a )iappy organii^ation; 
it imparla tnauy attractive qualitieH, eape- 
ciaily to women, for with it are wmm af- 
fections, kindness, amiability, grace, 
^rightliueHs, tui<l neaally much personal 
Bftuty. The complexion ia generally fair 
3 rosy, with blue eyes, and light brown 
t yellow boir, the figure being plump 
3 weU rounded, the (aoe IiiU and usu- 
j rather large. Fig. 23, The stimulua 
f the mental element ia tawanl the exer- 
B of the brain rather than the tody; 
u of this Qonstitiition are not mnch 



F[g. Sa. VlTAL-MlKTlL TnrEBUIMaT.- , 

Beivii C. Lockwood. lawyer. Wiishlngtmi, tf,^ 
Pine. liarmnnlDnB Inrdlcct : dtclHeil latnv mt r" 
Uon, Knd eiiirefflive uud aoiiiiblt- foci 

count of their fluency of language 4 
brilliancy of thought. This ci 
in its moral aspects is known fi 
appetite and active passion : it loves- M 
and pleasure, comfort and good 1 
and on that acecount rather strong; 'i 
moats of reatraint are necessary t& i) 
serve the moral integrity. Men ol ( 
stamp, if eduoated, are fond of j 
banquets, and are good diuner-tablftq 
tors, and theii- wit and social e 
make them welcome on festive one 

THE MENTAL-MOTI\'E TEMPERAl 
appears before us characterized bytt'fl 
and rather epare figure ; the frame 19.9 
cUned to angularity, yet dignifiect ■] 
firm in poise and manner. The fsa 
are rather prominent, but finely cat;-^ 
eyes are gray, liazel, or brown ; 
ia generally Ught hron-n ; the Toioa 9 
cleat and flexible. Fig. 21, 



MENTAi-MornK 




Fig. Si, HxvaL-iSoTiyB Timpbrambmt. 

A bright, niKCplible. eicilalile nature, ainple iali 
lectuol dovelopmi^nc; etrniig ilde litaQ, ahmilug flna 
«ial abllllr toa rnrce, pmdeace and sagacUy. 

of thiokerB, writers, tiud mental workers ol 
aoeiety who contribute most to tlie solid 
advaucement of civilization, are thus cbat- 
aoterized. If the vital svatem be weak, 
there ia a tewJeDcy to overwork, and thus ' 
protracted effort reaulta in disaster. 
THE MENTAL-VITAL TEMPERAMENT '. 
is a very favorable eombinatioii ; those 
who i)oseess it are known for superior 
capability, ambitioii, eameatness and sin- 
-cerity. In person they are well propor- 
tioned, the features being often very regu- i 
lar and handsome, with an expression that 
is tiiU of intelligence, sympatliy, and grti«e, 
The oomplesion is usually fair, the hair 
"brown or aubnm, the eyes gray or blue. 
Fig.25. Thebraia,aBmightbeat oncein- ■ 
^e|J,^ yery actijt in such persouB ; the i 



^^KW) Heahs juis Facbb ; How to t^rrtiT Timi.^^^^^^^^^^H 


^Kmauned when in repone, for vbra af- 


tj'i>eof orgsnizatioD. The bM^^^^^^f 


^^B|D0t«iI by tnontl emotion nr iiit^Uectiial 


of it on the male ndn, we h*v4i^^^^^^^| 


^^^buutenicut. n feature may [wbh tlirough 


actors, those who sustain "ubsiflm^^l 


^^Hk great variety ut (■ipreBaion—tlie troiui- 


in comedy and fiuve, nr dgartf an-^^^^H 


^^Hblk— 


of variety tlientres, ^H 


^^^Vj Ftttm grave to gay, from lively to severe," 




^^^■>eu>g otten too nipid fur oriticul unalyHiB. 


ART. ^M 


^^V From what hm been said and sliown in 


The Mental- Vital posBossM f mrsr ^H 


^^^^ and comliiiied, it in seen tliat certain 


menta of physical stimulua, leflsgtde^i^H 




^^^^S&^ ^1 


^^^UleoUl, art) itartietilarlj i>prightly, elastii; 


m^^^^^^^ ^1 




— a^^L^^ ^B 


^^Hmd tliair effoct upon the conduct is most 


I'IBI^j^w^^^ .^H 


^^Bioarhea. Wi- meet wiUt young women 


1 '^'' «i|]^HHB 1^1 


^■vbo ale uidowt^d with the Vital-Meotol 


w Jt/Km^^ ^H 


^^Kpr tile Mpptnl- Vital, and are mnch ent^r- 


V^^HnF ^H 


^^HtaijUcd by tliiir livelineBB nnd Immniicy 


jMBw. ^b 


^^RTbey wbo posscBS the 'Vital Mtut&l inter 


J^SfiW^'i^^ ^1 


^^Heat ufl by tbeir einil*niut good nature 


//^^/« 


^^Kand pertwttial flo« ut easy liappy talk. 


^^FWliile their faces glow with eathi-siaBm 


H ^9r^ 


" Fie 2- SiiTHo «J^| 


^^1 ^^B^ks^v 




^^M ^^^^^^ yj 


Men and »omen ■^o toiihtituttil dfligM^H 


1 J^L 


studies of tost^ and rehn(.m--iit, and I^^H 


^^B Tig. SB. AiBACoBiMowiTTRiTcm., Actie«.. 


.^^a 


^^^P A Hue Kom BDil chin : S""^ praclif al UJcot ^ great 


'^K^^_ i^^Hr ^^1 


^^^Emrll, eneiey HSd leBuemeut 


aEKk^ ^^^^k ^1 


^^Bbie serious appears to have little to do 


^BBP^ ^^ ^^^p- ^1 


^^^nritb their manner of thinking Lfc wecira 


jhi^^v >^BI^^^I 


^^^b sonny glow, and that iifltietioa mui^ be 


^^^^^^ilH^B^^^^I 


^^^Berere indeed that brings more timn a 


.^H^Mia^^^^^lS^I 


^^H(emporary shadow over their minds In 


^^^H^H^^HHH^^I 


^^^Udary Queen of Scots we have a good ex- 


^^^■unple of this temperament, The pleABOre- 


^^^^^H^^^^Rl^^^^^^l 


^^^Beeking, CEirelesB and indolent, yet pol 


9PR^^v 


^^^nehed CluLrles I. , of England, elm i puHseaaed 


^^^nhie temperament. Its inflnecee m hub 




Pig as. Mux™ Mnjjiora, Sealptof. ,^H 


^^K&eir trials was signally momfeBted 


particularly toward poetry and the ft^H 


^^HFig. 27 UlnBtratcH tlie physiognomy of tins 


arts Theclassierepresentatiansof Huppl^H 




^^^^^^^H 



u kvv^naif ivith this idea, and t» ws 

r tliB liai u( writcre wLuse lyric* 

1 tile soul into ecstatic admiration for 




tlie sweet and pure, we find them for the 
mortpart, of the Mental- Vital conetitutioii. 



The portraitB of Baphael, Von usm«, 
Titian, West, Millais, Spencer, C'onxlMttt 
Mayer show it. 

Whatever maj he the occupation of on* 
having this temperament be or akf, if well 
developed in faonlty, will impart dimity 
and refinement to it. The man will mag' 
nif; the ofBce. The influence of tha 
Motive temperament when it is compw*- 
tivel; strong, jet snltordinate in infiaence 
to either the Mental op Vital, is evinced in 
the work of the writer or artiat by the 
vigor and force of his language or draw- 
ing, and by the motive underlying the «• 
pressiou. Further, work is more thoP- 
onghly done, and embraces more of mean- 
ing that beara relation to practical lif& 
Such writers as Dnnte, Browning, Bnfikiii, 
EmersoQ and Whiitier show in their linea 
the influence of the Motive temperament 
ux>on an organism that is ^reatlf :3idon'ed 
in faculty. So in tha work of gieat artiste 
like £uonarotti, Mnrillo, Mokart, and, 
our own Ohurch, Giflbrd and Irving, tbc 
BBJne characteristic is exemplified. 

EXCESS OP THE MENTAL. 

While a large proportion of the Mentr] 

element is desirable because of its endoV< 




udntiai7 ; Indleatliig ■ 

d<iU<:aUi tempETament, asd an amistile jH eameeK 

•plrft, anil ertire ilavotlon lo Lit emitr. TOPnt of capB<(itj tor intellectual g^wtb^ 

Moore, Southey, Tennyson, Longfellow, yet its sucueBa is likely to euntribute to 

Hannah More, Jane Ingelow, Elizabeth weakness and failure because of an ia- 

Oakoe Smith, R, H. Stoddard have it. In sufficient vital basja. When trials and dis- 

^jrtjata whose subjects deiiict the action of appointments occur it is likely to succumb 

^^Briug-herMentimentsinlifeitiseipresBed, to them. "In the struggle for success." 





Sig.aa. CyBUS H. Mi t'ORKICK, 

, «r uf tbe resptr. Lanii^ OaDstrucliruueta iiid 

If jUuDty, strong, pmcllcsl luJent auil ^aod reoBoutug 

BfVO find large chests— powerful Itmgs— as- 

Itbciaterl. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Pitt, 

Vj^rnugliaui, Mazzini, Cavotcr, Gaiiibetts, 

mereton, Seward, Gladstone, Bismwek, 

isider their broad bceaatB and jjowerful 

Moulders. The record of the 

e liCftds and narrow, cramped eliests is 
KieomiULratiydj «!'■ in the history of na- 
Vtfoiiiiil itrogress. However fine their iutel- 



their wuple nourishment and support 
Oalton recognizes the fad of n proper re- 
lutiou between development of bruin and 
body as essential to capability. He says ; 
"There ia a prevalent belief that n 
genius are unhealthy, puny beings— all 
braiji and no muscle— weak- sighted and 
genei'olly of poor constitutions. I think 
most of my readers would be surprieod at 
the stature and physical frames of the be- 
of liistory who fill my pages, if Ihcy 
could be assembled together in a liall. I 
would undertake to pick out of anygiuup 
of them, even out of that of divine^ n 
' eleven ' who should compete in any^ 
Gical feats, whatever, against similar t» 
tions from gi'oups of twice or thrice ti 
numbers takeii at haphazard from eqai 
well-fed claeaeB. . . . It is 
and third-rate students who are we|d 
A collection of living magnates i 
bmnches ot intellectual achievenient ii 




■Traj'6 a [east to my eyes, beuig as they apart from temperament, and is an inde- 

«re, BHili iQa«siTe, vigorous, capable-look- Bi;ril»ble inlit'ritance that ijervades the 

ing uuimalp * whole organization, tiapresaing it with its 

AN IhKFdITANCE OP THE MOTIVE. Pf^^f -^""f »"«"*« of coarse or tine 
fibre, aluggishness, or quiokneBs or eiMt- 
^^'v U' n <»nd then meet jitrBons of ap- 
j)ftfaut\y dyliciite L-onBtitiitirn ytt are poa- 







Maliw Tt'mpenjnnt aspeciollj piomiui 
eneiw unil Knterpriae. Tbe Kreuttst lam 
-worlfl mUUtime; iMcampnMeinberof CongresB, 

aessed of Wonderfully t«aacioua powers. 
They have a spirit that seems capable of 
meeting and mastefing any situation. 
Snoh persons have inherited uhigh degree 
■of t!ie Mental in connection irith the Mo- 
tivi' teinperttment, the Utter being es- 
pces^pil rather in the prominent features, 
augiilar tnrm, dense, thoagh small, mus- 
cles, and positive maauer. 

The Mytive temperament variea in its 
oonforinntion, and so do all the temjjera- 
, meiits, and one unacquainted ivith them 
iu tiiwr varying charactoriatiea is inclined 
4t> think that "quality" is aomething 

• '■ Hereditary Genius." 



al litT. Por the vigorous and pereistent 
r'\ t\ Be of the brain there must be, aa 
I 1 been intimated before, strength of 
] I %'<ique. It aeemB. absolutely nScesaary 
t at u strong mind should be asBooiat«9 
with a strong body, and a large Ijody as 
well as a strong one. If we take a, then- 
sand men and women as we meet them un 
tike street, and ooiapare their weight, 
height, and chest measurement with the 
same belongings of a thousand men and 
women of distinguished meutjd eapaeity, 
the latter will average more iu these re- 
spects. It may be snggoated that Napo- 
leon was short. Yes, but in his earlier 
days he was possessed of unusual nutri- 
tive power and a frame of marvelons en- 
durance ; and his brain wa« remarkable 
for volume as well as special developments. 
Mrs. Browning, the poet, was in delicate 
health for many years, upward of fifteen. 
To maintain life was a struggle, yet she 
had inherited superior vital tenacity, a 
a, mestal spirit and elasticity of nerve tl 



HSASB 



F»rES : How 



KTrov TaKU, 



' trhmphed over physical dcbilitj^ and ana- 
ttUQiHl her iihuost constaut exertion of lit- 
wary production. 

Of Uiuiuali More a similar etatemeut 
'tuay be mmle. She was n luiMt iadefnti^ 
guble worktT w/itli tlie peu, and an invalid 
for many yudTB, jot endowi'd with «letuHUU 
of strength frum birth that curried her 
into old ago. Those ladies wero of (he 



and imlturo were thorotighiy tiudt^niloi 
iusacU onwia. The UontuI itn>p<'nuiicct 
should be I.Bluiice.1 by Ilie Vtlnl. laid the 
motive ur niei'hiuiicai Dysttuu eliiiulil ba 
atreugtheuwl by lunsoulftr vx^itiae, 
IN HOUSES AND DOGK. 
la nuinialH as well na in men th^ Lav 
of Teniperanient applies to or(nuit/JitipB. 
Perhaps we and it as wi-ll illii«trnt«l in 




Fig. 3B. Jat-Etk Ki 

C.I>oetic mold. In "OeoTRe Eliot," Mri 
J^CroM, we observe a marked impreRa of 
l^lhe Motive temperament, contributinp; 
IS of piirpoBe, untiring industry 
K^lat faltered never a1thonp:h often beset 
yeickness and otlier obstacles. For her 
f Wafl mainly needfnl the viK-oronn phrase 
Jl plogy of prose to give definite form and 
ItdireatneBH to her urgent thoughts. 

To be sure, many persona of miperinr 
^'Mtdawment fade nud fnil because of their 
a provision of TJtality. and it were 
Uthat theprineipIe«ot pliysieiil growth 



c Mental TiHFERAsinrT 

the horse as m imi of oiir (amdiar Vnite 
companions It does not rtquir' rnuch 
inaght tor one to diatingiush tttu zi i 
quick lively hor^ie, and one tlitit i i i 
and stupid The high brtd anim il i li 
tinguished bv his general slinini -m luiil 
s\mmetrv his tajienng bmbi proniment 
aud broad chest his large full eve thin 
akin tftpermg muzzle, dehcate and mo 
bile no^tnlB Muscles and vem« ai u 

m sharp expression through tin I ! 
ooat The flbur of the great tr tl i i 
hue and dihcate, though tenacious Hii 



1 



Texprhauxnt 



■nUBCles are stuoll, hnt tliej ore remarkar 
We for their atrengtii aud eudnrance. 
fiuofa autmab as Ja<r Ey» fiee and Dcxt«r. 
Flora Teinplc and Maud H., command at- 
tention wliertver they are seen. Fig. 36. 
TUeae linve the rtTvona or Mental tem- 
perament ill largest proportion. They 
^coatm^t sharply with the heavy, slow- 
moving ilrmight horse, although in hia 
line he niay be a product of careful devel- 
-opnieat — as the Norman Percheron or the 
CS^desdale, for Inataoce. Sach hoises in- 
ilicate the Motive temperament, the mus- 
jiuIbt or mechanical system predominates 



In the ehepheril dog, the pointer, and 
the terrier, ami also in the spaniel, we 
find the Mental temperament predomi- 
nant ; while the mastiff, the 8t. Domingo 
blood-hound, and tlie bull-dog, the Motivie 
temperament is strongly nianifest, Tbs 
noble Newfoundland has a combination oi 
the Vital-Motive and Mental, nniting na 
he does half human intelligenoe with a 
fiilelity and sympathy which ai'e Tery 
touching, and the strength, .endurance, 
and vitality that make Idm one of tliB 
much esteemed dogs. In the pug, wo 
often see the Lymphatic temperament, aa 




■in tliem, and the Vital supplements it 

-well, as seen in the plump body and 
rounded limbs, while the nervous is much 
leas eipresaed. Tliese are the animals 
that coik pull l)eavT loads, make long jour- 
neys, and keep in fjood condition ; tliey 
are not rapid in tlieir movements, but are 
serviceable, the worldng horses suited to 

-the dnidgerj- of work-a-day life. Fig. 37. 

Among Dogs, that faithful friend of 

man. wt- find a variety of temperament, 

.disposition, talent, build of body, and fa- 

•eiBrl expression. 



we sometimes see it in men. In Fig. 3f"., 
we see the great 8t. Bernard, the smooth- 
liaired tyjie of that excellent animal, an 
eager and affectionate intelligence, com- 
bined with dignity. lu Fig. 39, we hav* 
the pert, impudent, and plucky terrier. 
In Fig. 40, the broad Bhoulders, tbiob 
neck, wide, low head, and masrivo niuazle 
of the sturdy bull-dog. In Pip. 41, we 
have the pretty iqjaniel, the pat and friend 
and companion of the children. lu Fig. 
42, the Esquimaus, an intelligent, plncky 
and most serviceable animal in the bleak 



and frigid North, where viXh his master 
he HtnigglBB for usiatence, aud, perhaps 
more than any otter dog, earua his meagre 
support. Fig. 43, shows the frowsy and 
8piriteil Scotch tenii-r. In Fig. 44, tvb 
have the int-elligent and faithful shepherd, 
knowing a!I bis master's flock, and how 
to protect and govern it. A men sold & 
imrt of Li» flock, and lent_his dog to the 
buyer to help drive them home. The 
puicIiBBer shat lip the dog, thinking to 
wean him. frcim his home, but the dog 
broke out in the night, gathered out of 
the flock every sheep bis master had sold, 
and started with them for borne, evidently 
thinking if the etranger would eteol hitn, 
be had also stolen the sheep. 

Fig. 45, sbowe quite difliireut ijhysiog- 
nomy, timt of the sporting dog, which 
when well trained, seems to enter into the 
game of hunting, according to the rules 
of the art. Fig. 4Gi tbe fox hound, with 
bis sober conntetuince, his intelligent in- 
atinot, rendering hini useful in a certuin 
direction, and needing less training iu 
that stylo of hunting than ia the case with 
the setter and pointer. Fig. 47 shows us 
another variety of the St. Bernard, whose 
history in seeking and rescuing lost trav- 
elers in the Alps, with almost human in- 
telligence, needs no repetition. 

Fig. 48 has a bright face, and is highly 
endowed with the Mental temperumeut, 
while Fig. 49 is a perfect specimen of the 
Motive. Fig. 50 shows the Mentol-Yital 
in predominance, sustained by abundant 
muscular jMiwer, and Fig. 61, last and 
least, the lympliatio pug, doubtless good 
in his sphere as a lioueobold pet; we often 
find in him and the coach-dog the Vit4Ll 
temperament excessive ; a cuuditiou due 
to the ttbnomial state to which be has 
been accustomed, rather than a state nor- 
mal to the dogs, as iu relations best 
adapted to tiieir health and usefulness, 
dogs rarely become rotund with fatty tis- 
sue. In the wild state, horses and dogs 
show a predominanco of the Motive tem- 
perament, the necessary activity of such 
a life, promoting the growth of bone and 
niuflle, and this is the case generally with 
animals that do not hii)ernate. 



TEJIPEKAMENT AS AN IKDEX OP 

CHAKACTEE. 
The temperamental differenoMi being 

exhibited in the face and form ttre thoMt 
characteristics which are noticeable first 
in a person, imd they who havo studied 
them are able to read muoh of a atnuigcr's 
character at lirst sight. But many ob- 
servers claim that temperament in the 
siu'est key to character ; that on it de- 
pends & man's ability to succeed in life, 
as well as his disposition in general — 
whether he is excitable or calm, active or j 
indolent, resUess or serene, capable of | 
long and constant effort, of meeting emer- I 
gencies, or adapted only to a ijiiiet, enaf | 
routine. "Whether or not we attribute so 
high a degree of importance to it, a knowl- 
edge of the temperaments is Ctfrtainlj' of 
grant value in the criticism of charHctei. 
Ignorance of their influence constantiy 
leatls to serious mistakes in tlie relationB 
of business, friendship, and love. 
EELATION " TO SOCIETY. 

We think that most of the common (lis- 
likea and misconceptions of people in 
society result from differences of tempem- ] 
ment. "A susceptible, nervous person 1 
looks upon the self-poised, determined ] 
man of the Bilious or Motive tumpem- 
ment as hardly lea6 alien to himself thsn 
a foreigner or even an enemy. He ehrinllh 
from his cool pertinacity, his ruthless 
self-seeking, his bitter and determined 
dogmatism that is never open to convio- 
tion, even though an angel should come 
down from heaven. To the sensitive ouba 
he seems a sort of Christian fate or MefdL- 
istopheles. Vet this antagonism may be ' 
simply a matter of temperament, both 
parties being in the main estimable pMV 
sons." Of this sort, doubtless, was the 
celebrated antipathy iu the case of Dr. 
Fell, as expressed in the well-known 
rhyme : 

"I do not like you, Dr. Fell. 
The reason why, 1 can not tell. 

To one, liowever, who can read charac- 
ter in the contours of tlie body, Uie r 
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a Buch cwws il h best for us to oljsfrve 
Via liint of iialnre, niid not »tti-mpt mi in- 
Teuipt^nuiiuut baa drawii a liua 
tJiem and ns which H were not 
teU for na to seek to cross. Wo idiould, "' t*"' I'viug prinnipk- or thi- soul, or 
■, bv m-oiding intimacies in audi * "l"^*'"^ rfliitiou t.) the fi]iiiitiia] t>Ii 
e not conclude that Iwoause we enter- "''"^'' ^^"itii wus n gonei-al belief 
I a pnzztiuj; dislike ,that we should *""" ""^^ '^ ^' *" <*" «'*'' fie ii 
le^hhor. It is altogether ff^-aCi* "J"'"-' prin^P'tl reiiaona oasigued by 
e should take Oio trouble to dialiko *"'*'« f"r this opinion suem tO b^: 
inybodj «-itLout bowo jJositivQ pretext ^rfiia'a sitiwtioa in the. Hkull »nd il 

lAiOLY AND NATIONAL ANTIPATHY "T'*^:"""'''""^ "^'"r^'- 

K iraxax. jj^^ ktiottledge of the Greek* j 

I Temperament has a groat deal to do ^"""is'^tb refoi-encu to the brain's, 

pill tlie oppositions we find in luetorv, "i"? npj>eurs to liave been i _ 

uurring between families, tribes, und nii- «"i olthoiigh anatomists like AristoIlaM 

i and its study in un important help Hippocraten contributed winch to g 

rward nuderstouding the parts tluit dif. 'o«eoroh us concerns the relatJMjS oCi^ 

rent nations have played in the piiat. large organs of the body, yet very 1 

[ The spirit of ShnkBpeare'B dramas is was accomplished for tlie history olf^ 

jfely- dependiait npon temperament, spfeial fimctions of the brain a " 

Wo find it well illustrated in such ])layH until modem times, and even aa I 

I Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, etc. The eighteenth century, when medioalanidrfl 

Tidnal peculiiiritioB so finely wrongbt gieal science began to make great pro 

in Borneo and Jnliet tan be traced to Under the leadei'sUip of such a 

a discordant temjiers of the housea of ** Willis, Boerhaave, Van Bwieten, 

mtague and Oapulet. The long osist- Haller, thefiiuctioUBof theui 

g antipathy of the French for the Gler- became better understood, and ins 

in, of the English for the French, not- "^""^ oloarly traced to brain disturba 

inding their discouragement by the yet the attempts cif tliese great n 

Iplomatie coiirtesieB of civilization, is plain the differential functions ot t 

Bablc to the differences of tempera- <"is were little more thaji ajwonlBBi 

total organism in the antagonistic peo- Dr^ Gall himself was not led, i 

It is well, therefore, that in the think, to the discovery ot tJie phyaicl 

n investigation into the oharac- of the brain through itBanatoray,bufe«i 

IT of ft person that his temperament be he thought upoq the course which, w' 

lyzed carefully ; its influence in every conduct him to the historj- of its ft 

la of cerebral function should be borne he deemed it quite b 

In the correlated activities of himself in part with its anatomy. 

ulties it plays a conspicuous part, and had said, "to learn Phydotogy ^ 

e size may be accepted as a chief prin- Anatomy was absurd." HeattribuH 

■ in the expression ot mental power, just reason all the theoretical c 

induence of the physical constitution with which tlie world had been ii 

^roaches so closely to it that in many to those writers and teachers who a 

a the observer finds himself unable to to make Physiology and Medicine i 

infi whether it is size or tempera- vocation without havingstudicd the K 

snt that is the more pot«nt. organs of n 
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The wholp mftea inplntled in tlio skull 
uf man woe calleil enMpfiahn bj the 
Greeks and cernlirvm by tile Latins. To- 
■ day a division of IhismasB is recognized- 
one iiart being called the cerebrum, (md 
the other tlie rerebellum, or "little eere- 
Ijrum." The first is situated anteriorly, 
ami is l\v (ar the more volurainons ; the 
aoooiid lies [wateriorly, and in man nnder 
the cerebellum, as ahowD in the illustra- 




comparatively simple form of brain. They 
have also made a further division of the 
hemiepheres into lobeg. There are two 
clasaiflciitionB of the lobes in nse— one de- 
fining three, the older, aud one designat- 
ing four, the later classitioation. The 
older describes, first, on anterior lobe 
lying in the skull over the orbits or eye- 
sockets : a middle Ipbe, which ooeapiea 
the central space or fossa ; a po»t6rior 
lobe, occupying the hack or occipital port 



yif. 52. CmiBiiTTK tm> Ckbbbelium. 8tde View. 
The cerebrum, to which allusion is gen- 
eraUy made when wc speak of the brain, 
is provided with folds or convolutioiis ; 
the structure of the cerebellum, as ,ie no- 
ticeable, is quite different, being composed 
of layers, as shown in the figure. 

At the base of the brain another and 
rather important jiart ia seen, the medulla 
oblongata, or oblong body, which connects 
the brain with the spinal cord, which in 
it-8 turn is distributed in the canal formed 
tiy the articulation of the several vorte- 
lw(e belonging to the spinal column. 

THE OEREBKTTM 
is composed of two grand divisions nearly 
equal in size, each having an oblong form 
«aUed hfmiephiires. They are sepu^ted 
by a deep channel in wJiich lies 3 fold of 
the dura matter or membrane that cov- 
ers the brain exteriorly, this fold being 
known as the /alx cerebri, or scythe-like 
process ot the dura mater. 

The hymisphcresin tbeirtum are struct- 
nrally subdivided by the convolutionB ; 
and, for the sake of convenience, anatoni- 
i have mapped these oonvfljutiiius ac- 
a standard that is haHi'd iijkim i^ 




Fig. U, HKai9i-HEfUi3. Top View. 

o! the cranium. The later division into 
four lobes is (1) the frontal lobe, (2) the 
parietal lobe, (31 the oenpilal lobe, and 
(i) the U'mporal lobe, each corresponding 
k) the relation of the parts of the skull 
named, and their bouudaries being deter- 
mined for the most port by the more per- 
manent fissures or openings 1.>etween eon- 
volutions, viz.; Vixei JiJUiurp of Unlando is 
taken to mark the superficial extent of the 
frontal lobe ; the Jimiure of Rolando and 
the perpendicular Jigmrfi bound the su- 
perior extent of the parietal lobe ; the 
perpendicular Jlnimre being the (xisterior 
boundary and also dividing tile parietal 
lobe from the occipital 1 and the flssurr, 
of fiylviua. being the upper Iwiundary of 
the tfini'oral loVie. Tliia Inst flHsuro, it 
>' . I.. - I . ' :■■ inii-.|raliim, liaa a verj 
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> dvfinite position, and aeparalos lh« upper is therefore not inaptl^oolltMl iJie '' 

and nuiru prulongtvl t'onvulntioiia fi-nm of Varuliiu, "from the oUl aaatomi 

tboen iu tho loder e<Mitml region or tem- doacribctl it. 
porul foBBiB. pj-gg MEMBRANES. 

Thp iinrn mater, or " hard m 
A ttiiigli mt'iii)>raiie that cuvers i 
brain nnd lines the interior of 
luid in so eleviitcd by the cere1>rA] oiDta 
Intiiins ii; life thul lliey forro iniim 
or groiivL-B iu the inti-rinr plate of liii- 
nkuU and uImj uiark the urbitarj ur 170 ' 
plates and temporal fosaffi ; w^ elusc ia- 
<leed is the correspondenue, tJiat if » 
plaat«r ca»t of the u-auiiU cavity be mnj)*!, 
it will lie found to have th^ funu of the 
brain ba it appears covered by tUt- dura 
luattir, the arteries that ore distributed 
through tlic membranes being olao ex- 
hibited in a stiiking maimer. 

Pie. M. DuiisAH OP FRisnrAL Paiitb or B 
THE CEltEBELiUM. 
The iimplent eKaminatiou of the t-ere- 
j brUum miffieea to show tliat it« Ktnietnre 

IB composed of layers ; it also is divided 
' into hemiepheree, and the hcniisphereH 
a into lobee. If a lobe of this organ 

be cat perpendicnlarly through its centre, 

a peculiar marking or disposition of tlie 

white and groiy substance composing it is 

obaerved. To this marking, on account 
_ of its resemblance to the branches and 
1 f<diage of a tree, has been given the name 
L arbor vi/a, or tree of life. 

The hemiBpheres of Hie cereV>rum are 

intimately associated by a band of white 

fibrous substance called the corpus cal- 

loBUm, or caUous body, that is readily ex- 
. posed to view by separating them with 

the fingers from above, and the cere- 
' liellum is connected with tlie cerebrum by 

means of connecting bands called i-rura ; 
I two of these ascending to the cerebrum 

and two descending to the medulla ob- 
I loDffata, which is the capitol, so to speak, 
I of the spinal column. Two other banda 
I of the t.nira blend together in front, 
I forming the pon" varolii, whion lies di- 
I rectly above the ninliilla ; the }ii/tis con- 

stitntes the general liond of union of the 
.' various segments we have mentioned, and 



Pig. 5S. BnAiN CoYiiiio WITH Dua* V 

Besides the dura mater, there ai 
other membranes, one directly in Q 
with the brain proper, called the^ " 
Icr, or "soft mother," which i 
thin, transparent, and delicate mi 
it sinks down into the folds of the'<) 
lutions slid serves as a conveyance (M 
blood-vesaels. Over the pia inate»M 
layer of still thinner membrane a 
tunica arachnoldca, because rf i 
serablanoe to a spider's web. 

It is the dura maftr that si 
bony material of the skull and i 
gou8 to the periosteum 01 
ering bones in geuersl. It the entirftw 
of a healthy man could be removed h 
a manner as to leave the dura mater ^ 
impaired, the latter would begin at 
to form new bone, and would coB 
the process until a new skull had t 
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fomieil. Tlio pfoceas of absorption and 
rej>air is going on in the Bnbstanai; of the 
skull coutiuuallj, ttud any luorkeil cliajige 
ID the tortn and eize at the braiii is in- 
Jinatfid more or lesa on the surface. 
8TKDCTDRE AND RELATIONS OF THE 
8K0LL. 
The average thickness of the external 
layers of the erauium rarely eiceede 
tluree-Biiteenths of an inch, while in or- 
ganizations of very fine qnality it haa 
/ been found to ho less than one-ei^th of 
an inch, and then of deneelj compacted 
tissue. Hence the anatomical relation of 
the eranium to the brain is that of a thin 
OBpaule or ease nicely adjiiKted to the 
perfect protection of the delicate sub- 
stance of the latter. This bony case ia 
not completely formed, i. f., does not in- 
close the brain at ail points nntil several 
months or a year after birth, and as the 
brain may continue to grow tor upward 
of fifty yeiirB, nature has admirttbly pro- 
vided for its espausion by ooiiirttuctiiig 
its bony envelope in eight sections, so 
matclied or fitted together by indents^ 
tions or sntures, that they can expand in 
correspondence with the brain develop- 
ment and its changes. Fig. 55 is a rep- 
resentation of the brain as jt'%)^ecirs 
in it« natural position, covered by its 
membranes. In life the entire cranial 
cavity is filled with the brain and its 
membranes, a fact clearly enough shown 
by injuries to the head that hnce detached 
a fragment of the skull, when it has been 
found that light pressure would cause the 
furrowed surface to rise up through the 
opening. Pig. 56 is a diagram represent- 
ing the skull separated into its ilifTerent 
parts.* 

These parts or sections are named aa 
follows : the frontal (1), paruUil (2), tem- 
poral (i), occipital, sphenoid, and eth- 
moid bones. These bones are united to 
one another in a very firm manner, by a 
sort of dove-tailing ; the edges of one tit 
esaotly those of the adjoining bone ; and 
the seams formed "by their union are oalled 
aulures. 



The frontal bone as shown by the 

graving forms the forehead, a port of th» . 
roof of tlie nostrils, and the orbite of the 
eyea. In childhood it is made np of two , 
principal bones that gradually grow to- 
gether ; in rare cases, however, it remains 
double through life. Joined to IIil- fron- 
tal bone by the coronal suture, which rusE 
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IndicBtions of Charaeter." 



over the top of the head, are the two 
parietal or side bones, which form lli» ( 
greater part of the upper and lateral p(w- 
tions of the ekulll. The line of union be- 
tween these two bones is known as ' 
aagUtat or arrow-like Buture. 

The temporal boues, as their name i 
plies, are situated at the temples, and. , 
around the opeuings of the ears, add ar9 I 
joined to the parietal and occipit^ boses 
by sutures. The lower back parts of these 
bones form the projections noticed di- 
rectly behind the ear, which are called th& 
maatoid processes. In these the appara- 
tus of hearing is situated. 

The occipital bone forms the base and 
back part of the cranium, immediately \ 
above the neck. In the central region of 
this bone a protuberance more or les( 
marked is found, called the " occipital 

The Kphenoid, or wedge-like houe, is 
situated in the anterior of the temporal 
region ; and the rtktriold, which menus 
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b»tw)H« tW tyc. »}ckets at Uie root 
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Itr Cliftrt^s Bell observtHl tliat the 
in«s of tbn hr-ad are mooMeil to tJie 
k, Mid the [letmljar shuiiesuf IhelxiiK^ 
Om" httul arc Jetcnninoil by tlie origi- 
Iioculiurity in tht> slia^M.- of tlie bmiu." 
howMiT. wrtein pftrts of llje 
flkiO) that are thicker or thinner tbnn 
[larta ; fnr iiistauce, it is thituier at 
sqnBiuous or scalj- portion of tliti toni- 
lK>tii«s, ftud iu tin? Bupra-orbitur 
lies wliich form the roofs of the sookiits 
the eyes : and it is thicker at the ridges 
o! Ihe fruutal bone tuid at the imtures than 
at othM' parts of the skidl. Tlie forehead 
w«U protected oguiiiEt injury, as one 
sustain a very heavy blow without ae- 
damage in that poi-t, The occipital 
le und the miutoid process are gener- 
utirupt and angular, and easily dia- 
led from the broad, rounded swell 
«poudiug to cerebral development. 
itit^umeutB eoveriug the sktdl are of 
fhickneas, except at the occiput 
the temples, where the muscular at- 
leuts are particularly elaborated, 
experienoe enables the practical ob- 
to detect and moke due allowance 
Toriationis iu thicknusa both of the 
and integuments, as they depend 
idi upon temperament and race, and 
not fomi very serious obstacles to ob- 
ing a sufficiently accurate idea of the 
of the organs from the exterior form 
the sknll. 

THE FEONTAL SINUSES. 
f One of the objections most jwrsistently 
illed at Phrenology Is found^l on the 
\l>ntal ai«u»r«. Sir WUiam Hamilton 
s very jiromiuent in tins regard, insist- 
[ that the existence of tliese sinuses 
in insuperable objection to Phrenol- 
u general, which, as Mr. Oombe re- 
ed, "was abont as logical ast« spenli 
) snow-storm in Norway obstructing 
fe highway from Edinburgh to London." 
e are two small cavities in the fron- 
i bone neai' the root of the nose, formed 
r the separation of the two plates or 
tl)les that foriu the bone of i:he skull. 
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How TO Sttdt Them. 

^. 56. These are the frontal aimiaM; I 
they do not extend above Uie Ixtae of tha | 
brain till al>out the time of paliertTv » 
vary mucU in extent in adults. " ' 
very largt) they may cause uotae ■- 
tainty in regard to the size of tSoB 
four organs located in their *TC.inily, 
difficidties which the frontal t 
BiippoHed to present to the tv 
the d^e of the few organs situated v 
diately behind them, may ba e 
to a very great extent, by praolioe a 
Horvation. A large frontal sinus i 
cftted by a prominence, nsually abiu 
and ridgy, on the skull directly over f 
inner ouglcs of the eyes; tlua prominei 
is due to the projection or swelling a 
the outer table of the crunium, while Hi 
inner remains almost entirely unohs 
THE BRAIN SFBSTANCK, 

Heturning now to llie brain we find tiist-] 
its moss is constituted for the most porta 
of two substances of vastly different d 
aoter : viz., the cortical gray or i 
colored luatter, and the libroiiH or "wi 
matter. The former is singular ii 
tntion, being made up diiefly of e^tf d 
vesioular nuclei largely supplied ' 
blood ; the other is firm, inelaatit^ 'i 
tubular, muob less vascular than Uw'1 
diilhu'y substance, and constitutes x 
the whole of the nerves and the f 
part of the spinal cord. 

Tile gray substance is the part tbab'li 
a special relation to mental life ; ini^ jf 
the Boorce of nervous power. Som 
it is called the " cortical substance," 
cortt-T, Latin, meaning, bark o 
because uf its distribution in the o 
tions. It lies also in the large g 
the base of the lirain, and in the o 
the spinal cord for the greater port o 
length, showing a, singular crucifona i 
peorance there, 

Tlie white or fibrous a 
stituted of exceedingly delicate flbi 
average but the jn^/jg of an inch il 
eter, whose function is t 
impressiouB sent to or from the v 
matter. But their function is differen 
and several, and accordingly they a; 



tributeJ into three kinds, viz., the effer- 
ent, or motor ; the affcrfnl, or fieusitive ; 
Mid the commissural, oi connective t 




mental action lie, to that oil iniprewioiis 
mode upon the organs of sight, 1itBt«, 
omell, hearing, etc. , are transioittail tbitber 
and become apparent to the consoiousnese. 
Some obseryeis are incline<I to regard the 
cerebellum an a atore-honae (of nesve 
force, but aside from the yiew of ite rela- 
tion to mentality entertained by phrenol- 
ogists, there is much difference and con- 
flict of opinion on the relations of the 
oerebellum to cooBcionsness and motor 
life. 



rhe essential elements of ttie gray mat- 
ter are cells and vesicles containg nuclei 
and nucleoli ; these being rather dark in 
color and genei^y globular, at times very 
irregnlaj', aud varying in si^e from the 




^„ to the -^l^ of on inoh in diameter. 
The largCBt cells ore peculiar in constitu- 
tion, being what is called "caudate," on 
account of delicate toil-Kke processes ex- 
tending from their margins, one or more 
of tboso pr<jceaHi!H conferring names, such 
as unipolar, bipolar, multipolar ceUs, etc. 
CELL FUNCTIONS. 
These brain cells are found in masEes 
chiefly in the convolutiona — a fact which 
points at their relations to the coDScious 
life of man ; they are grouped also in the 
oerebellum and gimgba in the base of the 
hemispheres. Phyaiologiats are generally 
well agreed that it ia in the convolutions 
that tha centres for 



The relation of the m-dulla oblnnffaia. 
to the convolutions is close and intimate ; 
the fibres proceed directly from it tliroagU 
the great ganglia, and passing upwitrJ, 
forward, and backward, come iuto com- 
mimication with the snperficial folds. 
{See Fig, 59). It can not be said, howeTer, 
that seneationg received &om witbont 
travel in a continuous tubule to reach thft 
celle in tie convolutions, but they are 
passed from cell to cell by means of con- 
nective fibres, and finally rtdch their des- 
tination. It is thonght that the object of 
this arrangement is to allow of independ- 
ent action for certain collections of ceUs 
in case the impression is not of the class 
that requires the exercise of volition or 
thought proper. A great jMTt of th^ 
actions of man are performed without "■ 



tpoognition— in other words, 
je gitrcmpil by what is known as " rofloi 

lUon." In wnlkiug, eating, anil in the 
iniuiy things that belong tt> 
try-dny lifui llio mueclos of the bi)dj' 
'ft witomstipaUy ; we e^t into habits of 
iug tilings which at firat wpve Hulijeet 
I direct guidance of the will, but later 
f done without notice or mental co-oii- 
ption. So, too, important fnnctiona ea- 
bstial to physicftl life aro pei-fonned by 
i under the control of this "retles 
; for inatnnce, the beuting of the 
Ut. I'espi ration, digentiou, and the 
HwT ftmctiona in the vital ooonomy aru 
s stimulated. 

IS EACH CELL A CENTHEr 
(ihc structure of these minute vesicles 
sen an objwt of carefnl study by 
observers in late yews, and thii 
oclosiou reached in rogavd to their uso 
liat, aside from their proiierties of gen- 
ve force and muscular action, 
ley have a variety of parts tj) perform, 
d their 3iff«-ent characteristicH uf form 
All structure justify such conclusions. 
jtonie physiologists go so far as to say 
tt each cell in the brain iK>ssesses a spe- 
1 individmility, and ho exercises some 
rtienlar control, either in the physical 
I aud development of a special 
I of the body, or in the manifesta- 
a Ot special moral or intellectual ideas. 
B tte latter case location in a particular 
t of the brain bears a relation to the 
IS of ideas. 
[ IiUys, a FrenclL observer of authority, 
" Imagination is confounded when 
i penetrate into this world of the infi- 
fctdy little, where we find the same in- 
dite divisions of matter that so vividly 
■jaipreBS us in the study of the sidereal 
iwM ; and where we behold mysterious 
^tails of the organization of an anatomi- 
tl element which only reveal themselves 
fcrlieu magnified from 700 to 800 diame- 
'a ; and with them this same anatomical 
Bemeut repeats itself a thousand-fold 
ronghout the whole thickness of the 
rebral cortex. We cau uot help being 
eized with admiration, especially when 



we think that each of these little t 

hu» its autonomy, its indiridaati^i 

minute organic sensibility ; tlwt it i 

united witli its fellows ; that it pu 

in the common life, and that, above ■ 

is a silent and indefatigable workeTi dla-fl 

erectly elaborating tliose ucrvoua fot 

of psyeliic activity which are iuBtinctiTdxfl 

extended in all directions aud iu th» d 

varied manners, according to the diffi 

calls modo upon it." 

A Oonuan observer estimatea tlie a 
ber of these cells in the brain at 300,{K 
000, and Uiat upward of 5O,OO0,O0O i 
broken down and destroyed daily in I 
fuuotiooal operations of the mental a 
S1.1 that iu the course of two montha tt^ 
whole brain may be said to have beea » 
produced. 



In man, who stands at the head of ani- 
mated nature, the convohitions of the brain 
are most numerous, and as w 
the scale of being the; become Ii 
less marked, until in the inferior o 
animals they disappear altogetiksr. 
among individuals of the human raoi 
though there is a similarity of 
throughout in the structure of the t 
mnoh difference in the number aud d 
of the convolutions is found, and a 
the quantity of graysnbatanee— whi^A 
pears to have a special relatiou h 
mental capability. 

The disposition of the brain i) 
convolutions appears to be ordered ^ 
the purpose of giving this gray i 
more extent of suiiaoe, sin 
invests the white or medullary substa 
following the folds in their tortuous cc 
— and being distributed witli much t 
forinity — in some of the convolution^^ 
pecially the frontal, there are three la 
of gray matter, but generally two a 

The division of the brain into h 
HpheresLS an ordinance of nature that^ 
aponda with the double constitution of H 
other ports of the human body in genesi 
as the nerves are disposed iu pairs and Q. 
organs of sense double, so the bra 
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]a, and every aenaatioii con-reyed to 
i^braiii is couveyi-'J to tlie two herai- 
; and tbe operatious performed, 
according to Sir Charles Bell, must be 
~ -^ne in the two lateral portions at the 
same moment. Later refieorcheE show 
thut one hemiapltere, uBoally the left, ia 
tile more exercieeil in the performauoe of 
mental u|)eration8, and thia accounts, in 
one way, for disparities iu size and devel- 
opment of the two sets of orgauH. This 
superior growth of the left hemisphere 13 
analogous to the larger development and 
more skilful training of the right hand, 
and in faet of the right side of the body, 
»a ft whole, since the fibres be they pro- 
<>eed from the hemispheres downward to 
and into the apinal Cord decussate or 
«ro3B, and thus produce effects of cerebral 
escitemeut in parts of the body opposite 
to the hemisphere in which the escitetl 
lirain centre lies. Hemiplegia or ijaraiy- 
ais of one side of the body, to which aliii- 
«iou has already been made in a previous 
section, ia one proof of thiacroased action. 
COMPARATIVE GEOWTH, 
The arerage weight of the brain in man 
ia for the male about 50 ounces, and for 
"the female abont 45 ounces. According to 
Tiedemann, the female brain, although 
•bsolutely BmaUer than tliftt of the wale, 
jfl larger when compared with the size of 
the body. There is gi-eat vai-iation in the 
matter of size and weight ; in someinstonces 
the brain baa attained over 65 ounces, 
its in the case of the Russian novelist Tour- 
genieff, who died in 1884. He possessed 
«o extmordinai'y a head that he eoidd not 
find a ready-made hat large enough. 
After death his brain, it is said, exceeded 
«5 ounces. The eminent French natui-al- 
ial is ci'etlited with Gil, ounces. Daniel 
Webster's brain wqh estimated at 63^ 
ounces. The English theologian and 
writer, Abererombie, is given 63 ounces , 
fipiirzheim's biiiin weighed 55 ounces. 

Men who have not figured conspicu- 
onsly in life have left on the I'ecortla of 
medicine large weights of brain, but the 
<aots so far ae known concprning them do 
nut discredit the principle that siae bears 



a relation to mental power. Quality is 
quite aa important as quantity, so that ? 
lai^e brain does not of itself constitute a 
great brain. In weighing the brain, the 
whole mass as contained in the cavity dI 
the skull, cerebrum, cerebellum, and bas- 
ilar gan^ia are included ; we are of opin- 
ion that it ia the cerebrum that should 
be primarily considered when size and 
weight of brain are compared. Dr. Flint's 
deductions from consultation of many 
authors is, "that when brain subatauca 
exists in a normal condition, intellectual 
phenomena are manifested with vigor jao- 
portionate to the amount of matter exist- 
ing." * 

According to M. Broca, the capacity ol 
the skull ineroaBea from period tu period 
in a race that is in a stage of develojiment, 
and his opinion is founded on a wries 
of investigations made in cemeteries of 
France, from the thirteenth century to the 
present time. A comparison of the beads 
of the savage, barbaroufi, and civilized 
races shows that the last have the uiost 
volume of brain. The New Caledonians, 
Negroes, Indians have smaller beads than 
the Chinese, Japanese, and Turkp ; wIiiIq 
these have smaller heads than the Ger- 
mans, Greeks, and English. "Comparative 
anatomy," aaysVulpian, "shows uh that 
the cerebral lobes receive an increase in 
volume in accordanc^j with the develoj)- 
ment of intelligence." t 

The brain reaches its full developroent 
anatomically about the age of 20 years, but 
may continue to inoreosc in size and weight 
until 40 or more years, according to the 
health and purauita of the individiml. Af- 
ter the fiftieth year it usually begins to de- 
cline in most persons, and there is corre- 
sponding decline iu mental powers. The 
minimum weight of a healthy brain is 
about 31 ounces. A person thus organized 
may be fitted for filling the commonest 
duties of life, but he will not exhibit any 
special capability ; his movements will be 

* "Physioiogy of Man," by Aaatiu Flint, 
Jr.. M.D. 

■f "Etudes de Biologio Oompnres," by Di. 



Jtfi«»ct*med in the main by simiile rou- 
tine. Below 31 ounces wu find vuryiiig 
^groes of (eeble-niindcdncBa, imbocilitj', 
knd idiocj; in the last, not hydrocopliolio 

I'tt rickety, tiui bruin wt^igbt is but 25 

The position of the oprebellam when 

oonsideied in reference to the cerebrum, is 
regarded as baving a relation to iutolli- 
genoe; the more it is covered or concealed 
i^bf the oerebrum the larger the brain and 
[the higher the loental capacity. In the 
P.Iower orders of mankind, as in the Pa- 
i pQuiB and Bushmen, the cerebellum is 
Ftonnd to project a little beyond the poa 
f terior margin of the cerebrum m the 
1 ftpe there is an anulogonn relation 
[lower down in the scale of orgamzii 
f tion, the cerebellum is ubeerved to pro 
^trade wore and more, and the articiilii 
1 of the head with the trunk under- 
Bgoee a change of position in oorreRpon- 
Bdencewith this, until in the lowest atti- 
nals eerebmm anil cerebellum Up hor- 
tiliontally. 

THE RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT. 

(fenrological science has hod for many 

B eminent observera who have given 

B attention to the brain and itti 

Fphysical relations. But ten years (now 

twenty) ago it was discovered by Tritscb 

and Hitzig, of Germany, that the brain is 

electrically encitable, and this new fact at 

I once imparted a powerful impulse to ex- 

K|)erimentN on living animals. The results 

Be of such exporiments whieh 

I have been published by Dr. David Terrier, 

mot King's College, London, are cxceed- 

ft'ing^y interesting to the student of Phren- 

Pl'crlagy, because they constitute a physical 

^demonstration of the fact that the brain ia 

mblage of centies subserving dis- 

f tinct functions. To be sure, the results 

^vhioh Ferrier has tabulated relate simply 

eotaonical organiem ; but fhe evi- 

mt impossibility of obtaining purely 

pieotal rei>onsea by the galvanic escita- 

fllons of an animal, which had been ran- 

B'4ered unconscious by antestliosia. can not 

■i jmput the observed facta of mental mani^ 

I festation. 



Fig, 60 is token from Prot '. 
work, and represents the left liomtspl 
of a monkey's brain with the oeotrofd 
regions numbered, which are ^ud tof 
productive on irritation of outMin ■ 
lar movements. 1. for iustanoe, is 
mechanically to " advance ol the € 
hind limb as in walking." 3 I 
with ''movement's of the tail, 
easociuted" with other movementK. 
10 ore related to " opening of the a 
with protmsjon (9), and rttraotion (10] fl 
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Fls. 60. MolDII l-KNTBI! 

lliB lougue." 13 and 1 _ 

to move loward iLe oppoeite side, wlljt'ij 
upward or downward deviation, aocordis 
as the electrodes are on 13 and 13. Tha 
pupils also generally become contracted. 
14, "Pricking of the opposite ear, head, 
and eyes turn to the opposite side, pupUs 
dilate widely." 

Here (in 13, 13, and 14) we have move- 
ments wluch are suggestive if of .-:nytlung 
emotional, of wutchfulneas, caution, and 
slyness ; and it i; 
the region designated by the numbera M 
analogous to the locations of Cautiot 
and Becretiveness in the phren 

A SURGICAL CASE. 
A test of the application of thea 
suits was recently made in IjondoBi'j^ 
with gratifying suceefls. J 
from certain paralytic diiHcnltie* ' 
brought to Hughes Bennett, an e 
English surgeon, who examined bim A 
conoluded that his disease n 

* "Breunnnd SEud." 



due, in great measure, to a tumor in a cer- 
tain part of the braia, and that its re- 
moval might lie folloi^ed by immediate 

The patient in question was infcprmed 
b; Dr. Bennett that he bad one chance 
for Mh life through an operation upon hie 
brain, and that immediate relief might fol- 
low with recovery from the .painful malady 
that hatl bronght him to the verge of 
death. The man offered himself for the 
operation, which was performed in the 
tTniveraitj C'ollege Hospital, London, An 
opening was made in \he head of the 
patient, at the place marked by Dr. Ben- 
nett, and a tumor about the size of a wal- 
nut found, whicli was removed without 
difficulty. The patient rallied quickly 
after the operation, oud is now convales- 
oent. This ease is hailed by pliysicians 
generally as an important addition to the 
pathological evidences in favor of organic 
oentres in the brain convolutions, and alao 
dates a step in surgery that ia of the high- 
est promise. 

The annals o£ Phreaolc^y contain many 
cases of fullv equal interest, some of which 
we have already had occasion to cit« in il- 
lustration of principles maintained by our 

SIZE THE MEASURE OF TOWEH. 

Another prominent doctrine in Phren- 
ology is that the size of the brain in gen- 
eral, as well as that of eaeh of the organs, 
ie the measure of mental strength ; of 
course, other conditions muet be equal, 
sncli as age, state of health, (jualtty of or- 
ganism, temjMrament, and education, 
This law holds good in respect to things 
in the material universe ; we measure the 
■Jtrength of iron and wood and other ma- 
terial by its size. It would not do, how- 
ever, to compare hickory with chestnut 
wood, nor wood with iron, nor a silk 
thread with one made of wool, size for 
aize. If we were to constrnot a cart wheel 
and put in alternate spokes of oak and 
chestnut timber of equal size, we know 
that every piece of chestnut timber would 
break down the first time it was heavily 
loaded ; the oak, however, as if in aaton- 



ishment, would seem to look on and won- 
der what had befallen its weak brother. 
This prineiple applies with equal force to 
muscle. Horses of similar breed we match 
Bocording to aize, and men are estimated 
as strong or weak by the same role. If 
we select indiscriminately fifty men of 
large size and fifty men of medium size, 
the large men will Iiavo more physical 
atrength than the small men. The iarg9 
brain is no exception to this rule. If tli« 
health be good, the qoality of the organi- 
zation iine, and the body large enough to 
supply all needed vitality, and the lu'ain 
be large, we look confidently for strength, 
oleomeBS, and force of mind. This being 
true of the whole brain, it Is true of each 
organ of the mind. 

When we find one organ large, and 
others less, we infer their relative strengtii 
by the size of the organs respectively. 
We find sometimes a large brain with a 
weak body ; it ia like a large engine tritb 
a small boUer. Occasionally we find b 
man of very fine quality of organizatioQ 
with a brain of medium size, and he man- 
ifests more talent or character, with that 
active brain, than many another man with 
a dull nature who has a larger brain. Tlio 
study of the temperament or quality must 
also be kept in view in the estimation of 
mental arfivity and power. Our qualifi- 
cation is, ''other things being equal," 
size ia the measure of power. Our read- 
era will remember the reference to the 
gome chicken and the Shanghai, 
-/ ^ HEALTH. 

A large and healthy body is very im- 
portant to the support of tie brain. A 
miiTi may do a vast amount of labor with 
a brain of average size, provided he bajs 
the brain-power and vigor of body snffi- 
eieut to keep the mind hard at work with- 
out exhaustion. The late Tliomas H. 
Benton was for tliirty years in the United 
States Senate, and among strong and labo- 
rious men he was one of the moat labori- 
ous. His strength and health of body 
were snch that he was able to keep his 
brain, which was only of medium size, in 
such vigorous action, that tew men ooul* 



Heads ikt> Faces : Bow lo Srunr Theh, 

iiim in the amount of labor occom- fourth as large, and the stupidify of H 

Other men with larger brain former aod tlio Bagacity of the latter 4 

^ukl make ft single effort, beyond his proverbial. We have the »kiill of i 

iower of attainment, but he could delvo eagle, the cerebral cavity of which is n 

n a pruotical track gathering facts and than double tliat of the goose, wUfl] 

stiifyiDg his knowledge for apjilication, twioe as large in body aa the eagles 




1 thus surpass in the amount of labor 

Domplished, in a given aeries of years, 

1 who were his superiors in an. 

ssional effort of logic, imagination, or 

lity. He was, therefore, a great 

) account of hia streugth, endur- 

moe, memory, practical knowledge, and 

JKntimoa sense ; not for invention, origi- 

»lity, or breadth of logical ability. 

When we compare the brains of differ- 

tut birds and quadrupeds, we find mental 

(ctirity iu proportion to the size of the 

1 and its relative size to the body. 

th^ fox has four times aa much brain as 

IllA woodohuok or ground-hog, while their 

3 nearly of equal size, and all 

luowthe vast difference between their re- 

q)ectiTe mental activity. The brain of 

? turkey is one-third liiss in size tluku 

ot the crow, whose body is not onH- 



have the skull of a horse which wei| 
1,400 pounds, and t.3d by measurei 
that the cerebral cavity contains one ; 
but the skull of a common-sized man ci 
tain.s about four piuts, while his I 
weighs 160 pounds, which fact i 
that man ha.s more than thirty-se 
times as much brain as the horse in pro- V 
portion to the weight of body. 

Those men who have gained distinotioa j 
in the learned professions, in great social 1 
or moral reformations, and who take the J 
lead of their contemporaries in 
ism, art. trade, or war, have had heads of 'f 
larger size than most other mei 
look into a legislative body or into a coa-J 
vention of clergymen, teachers, or politi-4^ 
cians, we find larger heads than we dofl 
among the average of persons who have j 
not made eiillicicut murk in society to is' I 
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dicate their capacity to be reprc'flGtitativp tione of the earth ; tho European head ig 

aad leading men. Among nieehauioB, we much larger thun thut of tho Hindoo, the 

find the leaders and superintendents more Chinese, the New Hollander, the African, 

largely endowed with hraia than those or the Pemvian Indian, The 8ub]'ngation 

^ Tfho oooupy the snbordinati' positions, of millionB of Hindoos by 50,000 EngLish^ 

e nifiu who liee from obscaiity,oTei- men, the Britkh conquests in China, and 




Big. m. BBV. BBNBY WABD B£EOBEB. 

fug ftH obstooIeB, and thiaUy stand that of a handful of Spaniarda otw • 

forth in victory in the variona fields of whole nation of the PenivianB, and aimi- 

euterpriae. have more than average-sized lar triumphs in Mexico ; the enslavement 

heads. Ill no relation in life is this doc- of the African by the English races in 

trine wore clearly apparent than among Europe and America, is a significant proof 

those who taie eminent rank as tliinkers that large heads are more powerfal than 

and etFective public speakers. Webster small ones, and that those nations having 

and H. W. Beecher, in their day, were cou- small heads are easily conquered and gov- 

siiicoous eKamptes. emed by those having large ones, and » 

This fact that size of brain is the meas- more favorable endowment of brain. The 

ure of power is of such aniversal reoogni- Indian tribes of North America that were 

nition that whenever a person of active easily conquered by the eoloniste had 

temperament and large-sized head appears, heads of moderate size, with diminutive 

even though a stranger, he is aocoantad a intellectual endowment, while those that 

man of mental power, and the doctrine ia have Btruf]^led to the death to protect 

question is thus endoraed by the olwerva- thek homes and hunting grounds had 

-tiou and intuition of mankind. larger heads, and vigorous, well developed 

This tmth is fiu^ibei made manifest by bodies to support tliem. 

reference to tho heads of the different na- In civilized cuiiutrii;s, eapeoinlLs * 
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■rietooratic gi)T«mro«ntR, eilucation, fom- liiw] luri^^r h«>iulH as u vliole, but tiuiy >tt 

ily, BiiooeHHion, and otber circumstaQces, mor« tovurablj- ileveloped iii the tore' 

place third-rate [letsous in power, and ela- at intellectuid region. This, joined ^ 

vute tbeni to conspii^ouH positionB -, hat their great force of charaot«r, raiseJ tl 

wbeD n Uaropiiea ur a Crotiiivell, a Milton, above their fellowa. Thus the wild Jj 

a Shakspcare or a Kairaleou, emerge from tribes have (or rulers men in the foil si 




Btwenri^ md enhmxee the world by their 
raase or etextle it b; their genina and 
power, BQoh men will be found not only 
llaving large heads, but those fine and 
powerful elements of body that favor 



Among the aborigines of North America 
. personal prowess in war has been necex- 
'.iary to diatinotion, hence the chiefa have 
• larger heads than the people of their tribes 
U generally ; Osceola, Black Hawk, and Big 
I Thunder are examples. From pxamina- 
' tjon of their bIiuIIb, or huiits taken from 
. H/Sn Staeeabjeta are seen not only to havo 



of the word, with bone and bntfat i 
brawn, though they do not compare ii 
tellect with the civilized races, '^^tiitt 
no third-rate lawyer or politician slips ij 
elevated station through the m 
"rognlor nominatjona," base w 
and party drill. Nor do they si 
power, with neither brains i 
from some imbecile, half demented r 
family- 

CAST OF NAPOLEON'S HEAD. ' 

Persons who aecm to take pleaat 
raising objections to Phrenology, 
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tjmes have the stupid audncity to asMrt 
tliut Naiioleou's head was not large. 

In BlnnkwuoeCa Magazine for Decem- 
~ber, 1H5T. there watt an article entitled 
" rUrenology in Prance," in which the 
writer rt'viewa the "Medical Essays" of 
M. LuaiH Peiase, The argumeut employ ed 
~hj the reriewcr, and the quotations be 
mAkes, appeared to lis so remarkable as to 
deserve some atteutioD ; hence we wrote 
in the Phrenological Journal for 1858 aa 
examination of this aubject, the subatanoe 
<)f which we here copy in the words of 
thB writer ou the cast of the head of Na- 
poleou, which are palpably so erroneous, 
we ounnot permit them to paas iinrefuted. 
We quote urom the review : 

" Let us, with M. Peisse, examine the 
case jireeented by Napoleon. A few hours 
after his death, a oast of Napoleon's face 
and the anterior half of the akull was 
taken by Dr. Antomarchi. It is not often 
-that the aetnal skull (a cast of the bead) ia 
thiis offered to our inspection. In Napor 
leun'soast it is greatly to be regretted that 
we have only half the skull (head). That 
half comprises, indeed, the greater nom- 
~ber of the phrenological organs, and all 
those of the higher focultieB, but it is a 
pity we have no trace of the others. But 
what says the east ? The head ia decidedly 
a small one. It ia, however, extremely 
well i)roi)ortioued. Its circumference 
being 20 inches 10 lines (Frenoh measure- 
ment), its dimension is by no means re- 
markable. M. Peiatte has not explained 
how he arrived at this precise measure- 
ment in the absence of the back part of 
theakull; but from the specific size given, 
~we presume be had some positive data." 

Hi>w very easy of belief is this writer in 
Jilackwiiiid, first telling us that "ouly 
Lalf of tlie head was taken, " and then odds 
that M. Peisae^^vea the "specific aize." 
How did he get it ? He aunply guesses at 
one-half of the head and is precise to the 
twelfth part of an inch. 

N>iw we havn a word to aay about this 
cast and those meusurements. The 
" French m«^aaurement " given in the essay 
as quoted in Blackwood, does not corre- 
spond with the English and American 
iuoit, Tlie French inch is composed of 13 
liuwt, and is equal to l.-^'j incb English, 
8o that aO inches 10 lines French, given 
Iroiu the half guessed at size of Napoleon's 
«aat, is equal to 22 inches English. 



If this estimate were true, it utterly :rc- 
futes M.Feisse'sideaof a "decidedly small 
head," Twenty-two inches in 'circumfer- 
ence is not only not small, but is conaid- 
erable above the average. The writer of 
this has measured professionally and re- 
corded more than 250,000 beads, and any 
one curions to examine these records would 
be satisfied in ten minutes' examination 
that 22 inches is not small. 

By his showing, therefore, Napoleon's 
head was of full size at least. But this i^ 
not all. We have in our collection this 
same cast of the head of Napoleon takea 
"a tew hours after his death byl>r. Anto- 
marchi," his friend and physician, and we 
will now proceed to give some measure- 
menta, which any friend or foe to Phren- 
ology can verify upon the eatt itself. 

This oast, fortunately, covers something 
more than half of the bead. It goes baek 
of the ears, and sliows their outbne and 
their opening distinctly. The opening of 
the ear ia the central point of develop- 
ment, and from this phrenologists predi- 
cate their measurements, or rather from a 
point half way between the openings of 
the ears at the medulla oblongata. 

That the reader may see how this won- 
derful cast looks, we give on engraviiig of 
it which was photographed ou the block 
for tlie engraver. 
This shows a long 
and massive anterior 
lobe of brain, and 
from the opening of 
one ear in this cast, 
to the opening of the / 
other over Individu- 
ality, or the region 
of the brows, it meaa- ,' \ 
nres lij inches; over ; ;, 

Causality 14{ inches; pig, «. , 
over the top at Veneration, 15i. TliB ' 

• The Bhadcd Una just behind the aa sbowa the 
origlmd CBBt b7 Dr. AiiKini(ire)ii; Ihe dottad ouiUqb of 
(he ped«lal uid back ehowB what bii* hoen added to 
balanco aad Btreugthea the cast sud moke it aland 
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heed measnies in width just over the open- 
ing of the ears tii inches, and tlierefore if 
B entire back-head were cnt off at the 
g of the ears the Lead would meas- 
e 141+61 = 20i inches. He had eoine 
E head, and whatever lie had would 
d to 20] inches bo mnuli as it measured, 
, we think 3{ inches, giving '2-1 
i8 the circumference. 
Now any man who calls these measure- 
aieats naall, knows less of the size of 
,s than one should do who attempts to 
r speak un the subject, and let it 
a remembered that around the Jorehead 
^ers ia no enlargement of the cost possi- 
Btle by way of hair, as there would ha from 
rer the top of the head. 
By filling the back-head, so as to moke 
lit appear of a proper shape for a well bal- 
meed head, the measurement would be 
dly 23), and this was doubtless less than 
sol size of his head. The intellectual 
n at all events was large, as any one 
lay ascertain by me^niring the foreheads 
f eminent persons having large heads, as 
low show by some corresponding 
measurements which are open to inapec- 
n at pleasure in our cabinet. Our cab- 
inet collection is composed chiefly of real 
1, and casts of heads and skulls, not 
tnodels made up aooording to the artist's 
icy. To these we now appeal and proud- 
ny abide the lesult. 
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Having thus shown the size of head and 
■ the anterior development of some of 
S most eminent contemporaries of Na- 



poleon, and finding no head in Ih* enl 
list measuring as much as his from esr jij 
ear around the lower part of the toieibeii 
except the single one of that inteUet 
giant Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
average measurement of the twelve o 
is 13^ inches, and that of NepoletHi ii 
inches, and since the average c 
ence of all the full heads is 23J 
becomes a proper inquiry how lai^ .1 
poleon'a head would have been t 
a basis the comparative size forward uf ^ 
ears, The question in arithmetic it 
tins : If the heads of those men - 
given average 13^ inches from ear to 6 
around the forehead, and 23i in C 
t'erence, how many inches i 
enue shoidd Napoleon's have I 
forehead of wliich measures li{ 
The solution of this plain problem g 

25 inches as the circumference. W^iJ 
not claim that Napoleon's head was n 

26 inches in circuinference, because ^ 
believe his frontal or intellectual dev 
ment was relatively larger than his ai 
or back-head group of organs, as c< 
with heads generally. The Bev. Mr. I 
dis, in our table, the cirnimferenfee ^ 
whose head by a careful personal m 
ment from life, shows 13}^ and 24j inoheri 
weighed 245 pounds. Napoleon's weight H 
23 was only 120 pounds, and be w 
as the "little corporal," though later jM 
life be became stout, and his weight waa 
greatly increased. But Napolec 
confess, had a remarkably dense and fln^ 
grained organization, and his intensity ft 
thought, and tenacity of endurance ii 
respects, were almost without pumlleld 
showing conclusively that the quality o 
his constitation, the brain included, i 
far superior to that of most men. 

In the table before ue we have introj 
duced a galaxy of eminent and preeminei^ 
persons, the sujierior quality of whose om 
ganizations none will dispute, and v 
Napoleon, whose head M. Peisse, backed!^ 
Blackwood, attempts to paJm off upon tl 
world as " decidedly small," while ii 
ity he stood forth the peer of Clhalmei 
and the superior of all the rest in die d^ 
velopraent of the intellectual hdf of t 



bram. The "Iron Duke," who contestei 
■with him the field of Waterluo, has a furu- 
head 13| inches, half an inch less thun 
that ot Napoleoa, which measui-bd 14j. 
Lord Eldon, "Lord High Oliancellor of 
England," and a man of distingoished 
abiiitj, hail 13 inchea ; 'Williani Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, the orator aod atateaman, had 
13 ; William Cobhett, a British attiteBman 
had 13i ; Canova, the sculptor, 131 ; Bob- 
, ert Burns, a east of whose naked skull 
ehowB 12i in forehead and 22^ in eircimi- 
ferenee, and hj adding an inch for scalp, 
we have 13^ for the frontal measureuieut 
and 23J for the entire circuit, wiiich were 
doubtleBB very near the true dimenHions, 

Then we have the gallant orator and 
atatoBman, Henry Clay, with 13j ; ex-Pres- 
ident Adams, " the old man eloquent,'' tlie 
BOholar and ste.teBman of whom any age 
and country might be proud, with 13 
inches and 22j inches for the nize ; Dan- 
iel Webster 13l, and with a head measur- 
ing over 24 inches ; Col. Benton, a power 
among men in hia day, haa 13| by 23 
inches. 

Every one of these heads is above the 
usual size, nnd most of them belong to 
the largest class, yet every one of them is 
smaller in the forehead than Napoleon, 
except Chalmers, ahich measured the 
same. We find in the review before us 
this remarkable passage, "Out of every 
ten skulls half of them would present a 
circomferenee 20 to 21 inchea," French 
measurement, that is to say as lai'ge as 
Napoleon's, which M. Peisse makes to be 
22 inches, English meaaurement. The 
statement that one-half the heads are 22 
innhes in circumference, is by no means 
true, and among the people of France it 
is signally untrue. 

The question of size is now at least be- 
fore the reader, and we have conclusively 
Bhown that the investigation vindicates 
Napoleon and the science of Phrenology 
most signally. 

Wehave, however, a most eioelleut wit- 
ness to introduce, whose testimony rela- 
tive to the size of the living Napoleon's 
head we regard as a clincher. This wit- 
ness is no less a personage than Cul, Leh- 



manowski, who died in 1658, aged 88 
years. He entered the mUitary school 
soon alter Bonaparte, was with him in all 
Ms wars, fought over one hundred' battles 
under him, that of Waterloo included, 
was a confidential adviser with the Em- 
peror, and always near his person. We 
nuide the acquaintance of Col. Lehman- 
owski about 1810, and in 1843 he spent 
half his time in our office for weeks to- 
gether, and as everybody old enough to 
remember knows, he was lecturing 
through this country on the character and 
habits of Napoleon and Josephine- In re- 
gard to the size of his head Col. L. told 
ue that by mistake he once pot on Naptt- 
leon's hat and it was entirely too lai^e for 
him, and the Colonel's head we know by 
actual and critical measurement to be 23J . 
inches. Jiapolen^n's therefore must have 
reached nearly 24 inches where the lint 
fitted it. This tact was communicated to 
UB by Col. LehmanowsM himself in 1843, 
and pubUshed by us in the " Phrenologi- 
cal Almanac" tor 184l», before any ques- 
tion luul been raised about the real or rel- 
ative size of Napoleon's head. We have 
now demonstrated by the east the lai^ 
size of the forehead, and comparing thia 
with other heads known to be large, wo 
hhve shown that the back-head of Napoleon 
must have been large also, nnd by the pos- 
itive testimony of his bosom friend have 
proved the fact that his head was more 
than 23s inches. What more can friendo 
desire ? What more can critics demand ? 
Wfl reproduce this subject at this time 
with the more pleasure because, occaaion- 
ally, some person comes into our uSioB 
and has the audacity to talk a1>i^nt Napo- 
leon's "small head"; and some write care- 
lessly on the size ot that head and oUiet 
heads, and palm it off as truth upon the 
public, when the means for refuting their 
statements are not in the possession ot the 
public thus duped by these falsitiee, 
though always available in our cabinet of 
caate. Phrenology appeals to facts, and 
it« advocates are contident that any honest 
investigator will reach the conclusion that 
size of brain, if the quality be m 



STODY OF OHGAKS BY GROUPS. 
Thie idea being well naderstood and ac- 
Mpted, the reader is ready to take oue 
tep further forward ; it tlie brain, as a 
V<:trhvIo, be strong in projwrtion to its sizi! 
I quality, tben each organ and grony 
{ organs will manifest power in propor- 
ize and ijuality. If wo find Uie 



tnl ttndeiicit's. Tlie back part ot Uie Ii 
is sometimes largi^ and long from the opa 
ing ot the ear backward ; it is i 
nhort and smuU. When beads are ii 
large iu this region, the persona are « 
fraternal, and loving. "Wliea the haAd n 
down straight behind and tlie difttanoe fi 
the opeuiug of the cor to the back ti 




Flg.eG. Qbovfb of Mkntal ORoAMfl. 

btellectnal or anterior lobe of the brain 

iB large, and eapeciallj if it be larger than 

j^ther sections of the head, we conclude 

lai the power of' the mind will be mani- 

E.lcBted through the intellect Another will 

I'be largely developed through the middle 

^section of the head, above and aboat the 

: the middle lobes are large and 

Fbroad ; the American Indian, tor example. 

K These persons are found to be forceful, 

uiergetlc, and selfish, and they are eomc- 

Ktimcs ciiiarrelsome and severe in temper ; 

Elbej have strong animal and selfish pro- 

Snsities ; and if we study the character 

Eof animals having heads of a riniilor form, 

ruBmoly, wide through the region ot the 

Pears, we find ferocity aiid cruelty, as in 

I tho case ot t.bo lion, tiger, the biill-di.ig, 

Lttie eagle, aiid hawk. Men, on the other 

[■Jiftnd, whose middle lobe of brain is eoiii- 

l^arulively small, and the head thin and 

Ljiamiw, art) gentle and patient in disposi- 

■tioii, are lacking in force, severity, and 

dtysloal courage, and have little iuclina- 

II to eugageinliurd work or in functions 

Eof a physical character. In like manner 

e might be expeoteil, the deer, the shee]), 

Lllh<^ rabbit, and tlie pigeon — an iioala which 

t the projior prey and victims to the 

f "Terocious aniniiilB, have always narrow 

I lieiulswith amiable diBpoeitioQR and peace- 
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short, t]iei>erson is inclined to be Bobtl 
and unsocial. The crown ot the h 
sometimei^ elevated and amply e 
sometimes it is low, depressed, and del 
cient. Those having this part of the h^ 
large, are the govemingmenot thew 
not always the wisest, not always the moshg 




Fig. 87. Bi;.*NCKD F»iiai.k Skplt. 

courageous, but they have the desire % 
rult', the desire to bear sway and c 
others. They liuve the organs ol 8el 
esteem, Firmneas, Approbativeness, i 
sometimes ConsciontioueneHs lai^u. 
the contrary, those who are willing t 
submit and are easily subjugated to t 
domination ot others, show lowiiOBa » 



Ueficienc.y of development in the crown 
of the hemX. If the front part ot the top 
liead he Urge and well expanded, lugrality, 
Toligiwn, refinement, Bympathy, are to lie 
«s[>e<'ted, and if that part of the head be 
-dtiiiresHed, pinched, and small, scIftaliueRS 
has little to oheok its activity, and the per- 
-Bou is very likely to take alow and uarrow 
epUere of life. When a man ia well de- 
Tfllopod in the forehead and poorly de- 
Teloped elsewhere he is all intellect ; an- 
■othei large only in the base of the head 
is all force : another str ongest iu the back- 
Lead ifi aU Bociability ; and another who90 
■development ie most in the crown, shows 
■duminatiou and ambition ; whUe iu an- 
other largest iu the upper side head, ira- 
s^iation will be the niliug quality, and 
«tiU another whose front top-head is spe- 
cially great wiU he distinguished for mor- 
ality and religion. When, however, telent, 
ioroe, dignity, ambition, determination, 
and moraUtj are combined in the same 
jjerson, we have the nobility ot hiinion no- 
tnre which wins the love and esteem of 
the world while it rules it. If Napoleon 
bad ooubined the kindness of Washington 
with his own nnrivHlled talent and genius, 
thp world would know no hmit to the 
esteem and honor with which hia name 
would be cherished. 

Aftar studying the groups, the Intelleet- 
Tial, the Moral, the Aspiring, the Forceful, 
thi' S.'lfish, and the Social, we tlien study 
tl" ihir.rriit organs in each group to ae- 
(.■'-it;iiii thf.LT relative size and the direction 
ii. Mliicli Ihe mind will work stron^et in 
these groups, and jiiat at this point it is 
that prueticftl Phrenology begins its work. 

The Gruom or Oboans (sw Fig. 65) 
should be studied in any effort ot generaliz- 
ing character. Tliose organs whose funo- 
lioua work in harmony in the promotion 
«t forces naturally related are grouped to- 
gether. We shall speak of them in the 
order in which they will be discussed or 
deatribed in the following pages. 

I. Domestic Pkopensitibb. — The organs 
M-e located in the posterior part, of the head 
and they relate people in domestic and 
eooiid communities. The organs are Am- 
ativenesfe. Conjugal Love, Pareiitid Lovf, 



Friendship, and Inhabitiveness, and when 
large the occipiit or back-head is elon- 
gated and broad. 

2. SBI4PI8H Propbnsitibs. — These ai'e 
located on the side-head about the ears, 
and when large give width to the head in 
that region. They relate to the weJfcre 
and protection of the individual, hence 
their name. Tlie organs are Vitativeness, 
or love of life ; Oombativeness, Destmct- 
iveness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
and Seoretiveness. 

3. Slkltish SEHTiMeNTS,— ^These are lo- 
cated in the region of the crown, and give 
elevation and distance from the opening of 
the ear to that port of the head. The op- 
giuifi are Cantiousnesa, Approbativeness, 
Self-Eitteem, and Fimiaess. They give 
dignity, ambition, pmdence, and stability. 

4. MoBAi Sbntdiekts, grouped in the 
top of the head, ^ve breadth, fullness, 
and elevation to that region. Tlie organs 
are Conscientiousness, Hope, Spirituality, 
Veneration, and Benevolence, 

6. Sbmi-IsteuiBctpai. Sentimbnt», — 
These are located in the region of the tem- 
ples, in the upper and forward side-head. 
They are ConstruotivenesB, Ideality, Sub- 
limity, Imitation, Mirthfuluess, Enmau 
Nature, and Agreeablanesa, and supply 
the artistic, mechanical, conforming, and 
refining elements of character, as will 
more fuUy apx>ear in the description of 
.the function of each. 

6, lNTBiiLEOTD*nF*ctii/MEs.— These are 
of two classes, the Perceptive and the Be- 
tiective facultiea. The Perceptives bring 
man into connection with the world of 
things, while the Beflectives ohwsify and 
comjiare the knowledge at) obtained, com- 
prehend Uio laws and principles involved, 
and im^iort the power tu reason. 

The Pbrckptivb FAcmriEa are Individ^ 
uality, Form, Size, Weight, Color, Order, 
Calculation, and Locality. 

7. Tlie Semi-Pekceptive or Lixskabt . 
faculties, situated in a lino running acroM 
the centre of the forehead, are Eventuali- 
ty, Time, Tune, and Language, the latter 
pressing upon the plat-e over the orbit of 
the eye presses the eye outward and down- 
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JJALYSIB OP ORGANS AND FDNCTIONB. 

DoMESnf PBOPEVSITIES. 

1. AMATIVENES8. 

This organ ia located in the oerebelliun 

brain, and when large gives 

tdlU and fallness to the base of the 

Anil nt the nape of the neck. Fig. 69. 

I prodnces phjaicol love between the 

sexes as each. Its primarj office in the 

Ei<)ontinnance of the mce. It leada by a 

Tilftw of nature each sex to treat the other 

Lwith kindness and coorteHy. Before tliis 

fopenaity comes into activity, girls and 

■ iKtyB may disagree and qimrrel with each 

, bnt not so readily aa girls would 

3 with girls, or boys with boyH. 

!fiiit when that time of life comes that 

i facility awakens to activity, nature 

^etate« forl>earance, coniteay, and kind- 

) between the sexes. Eiu^h comes to 

d tbe other with special favor, and ia 

s to be loved by the other, and this 

1, (lioagh physical and animal in its 



Fig. M. H, VinoHow. 

first laws in gentlemanly bearing,!: 
transformed, ia feeling at least, when It 
love element finds ita object, and his n 
ners nre changed by the awakening «E '6 
intellect and the elements of t 
pride, unil nobility, that enable him tO^H 
Slime a bearing which is siirpriaii^ ; 
drift and acope and aim of his life si 
be ehftnged. 

The shy and awkward girl alao, bb ^ 
womanly nature awakens, manifests 3 
on a new model ; her voice h 
of richness and music than before ; ' ] 
eye acquires a new lustre ; her walk '\ 
comes elastic, if nut always graceAil,. ri 
every motion is comparatively attn 
and winning. 

A young man sometimes floats cardeft 
along the stream of life regardlcn 
money, or reputation, nntU a 
being, his mitural counterpart, awab 
in him newness of life ; he is then a 
gether chaiiged in purpoeo and efibrt ; 
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bogtils to covet reapectAbilitj utid refinu- 
■w/al ; saves his time und hnsbunds bia 
aeans and seeks a positiou of laiuily inde- 
jendenta In every well constitHttd and 
jnperverted mmil this result \m11 iq a 
greater c r less degree occur 

Itv.e stud; the luflueuce of this passion 
upon tbe lo« er ammalH we tind that the 
male will uot fight witli the female or 
laamfest cruelty toward lier m this case 
we know jf no exception We aie sorry 
to flay tliat among Imman oeings cnraed 
with intoucating druiks and other artih 
cial influences fltrce quarrels between 
men and nomen and sometamea murders 
occur but ihete grow out of morbid con 
ditioiiB an I not unfrequently out of ape- 
oml abnormal action of the lot e element 
its<<lf, and that which ought to become an 
attraction between them becomes a souroa 
of discuntent and disagreement Jealousy 
IS more often based un the undue activity 
of this faculty than on any other. The 
office of this propensity is to propagate 
tbe species, and though it is the liasis of 
physical attraction between the sexes, it 
dues not neceesurily induce that institution 
called marriage, as marriage is not necea- 
Bary to tlie continuance of the species, that 
depending upon another faculty, which 
will neit be diBCusHcd. 

■^^ A. CONJUGALITY. 

The mating iuBtinct arises from the fac- 
ulty of Conjugality or union for life, and 
is the basis of marriage and of the laws 
and customs which recognize the life 
choice of one woman for one man. Mating 
for life does not depend npon Amative- 
ness. That, as we have said, is exercised 
among the lower animals without any per- 
manent union, but some of the lower ani- 
mals pair for life and are as constant in 
affection during the whole year as they 
are during tbe procreating season, show- 
ing that for ten months in tbe year Ama- 
tiveueas is not their bond of union. To 
prove that Conjugality or any other is a 
special fa<^ilty, we have only to ascertoin 
that aome of the lower animals manifest 
it, and in order to show that Amativeness 
is not a bond of perfect and continued 



union we refer to some others of the lower 
animals. Home birds and animals choose 
a sexual mate and remain faithful to that 
mate dunng bf = as the In n and the eagle. 
feheepand horses associate promiecuonsly. 




Pig. TO. WnxiiM Obton, CoNjreiun. 

AmatiTeuess being the only bond of union, 
and they do not choose mates. Now tha 
lion and the eagle manifest one faculty 
that the horse and sheep do not evince — 
which is proof that the dispodtjon to- 
choose a serual mate, permanently, is a- 
special faculty. Man has all tbe faculties- 
manifested by the animals, and several 
which the lower animals are denied. 

Conjugal Lo*e in frequent inst-onces 
comes into activity before Amativeness, 
and young persona, obeying its instincts, 
often selent e*oh other as mates and never 
regret the choice, or change in the Ipast ; 
and some of the most perfect and happy 
of unions which we have ever known bavB 
been those formed in childhood, five year* 
perhaps before the jiromptings of Ama- 
tiveness were experienced. Such persons 
do not regard the engagement as a yakai 
of bondage, but as an achievement and 



le of rejoicing. Tliera are soiue, we 

', nhu msiHl upon it that ooD«tani:j' 

1 love, which ia exclusiTe aud iK-rsonal 

d lifelong, is tin inii>uHition, aud unuBt- 

nrol ) tlint innrriuge and all its laws are 

jui iiniioaitiDii upon the common people, 

_«aforL'ed iiy the bigotrjf ot prieata and the 

lUiiy of kings. But who will assert 

lat tiio lion, the king of beasts, aud the 

tnperial engle are coutrolled iu theii 

uting luLbite by auj law except that 

Srhich Qod has written in their natures. 

e Uou, whose voice makea all other an- 

Is and num himseJi to tremble, might 

■t his right to indiscriminate love, bnt 

^e selects his oomiinniou for life, and is 

utbfullj attached to that one object and 

1 of hia aEfectioue. The imperial 

le, that gazee unabaebed at the sun, 

BiWtiuse broad wing sweeps over mountain 

md plain, whose very shadow cnuses every 

C the forest to be hushctl and other 

V'biids to hide in fear, the eagle, lord of all 

K-tliat wings the air, quietly cbooaea his life 

Eompftnion and lives iu the bonds of faith- 

ftnl wedlock, and perhaps tor fifty yeard 

ley build and inhabit their neet on soma 

•olttary crag that overhangs the sea, and 

I together, year by year, feed and 

X their young. What kings and pricsta 

Uiterfere to impose marriage upon lions 

i eagles ? Is their marriage institution 

I impositiou, a burden, or a yoke of 




MATI^fG ANIMAXS SUPERIOR. 

All classes ot animals that choose their 

mates ahow that they have snperior social 

"development, and iu such the male takes 

1 interest in the young. Animals that 

ciat« promiscuously aud have no Oon- 

Rjngality, erinee on the part of the male 

\ Tery little, if any, Philoprogenitiyeness or 

(parental love. Tlie cow, the mare, the 

n bUow gi'eat care for theh- yonng, but 

Where are the fathers ?" Do they eon- 

P «ort with, cheer and protect the mother 

Ljvring geatatiou, or help feed and protect 

tihe young when they are produced V They 

;veiiknow or at^kuowledge them 

_fl theit own. 

On the contrary, the gander, who ohooses 



his mate, helps select the site lor the not^ 

does his share in building it, sit« by ha 
side during the weary weeks, or aits upuu 
the ngga during her tempotHTj «bt»toce. 
aud thus aids in the in7ul>atii>D, uud wht4i 
the downy brood is hatched, witli whul 
pride and stately gallantry he loads taii 
protects hifi family, an boys have gooil 
reaeon to remember if they ever tried to 
become too familiar with the goelinga. 

Home birils and aninmls choose the 
mates every year, during the br6c 
and rearuig season. In all these 
male adheres to hie mate with fidalll 
and helps protect, feed, and 
young. The male robiu aud many ot 
birds that choose their mate, tt'ork i 
in btinging food for the young birds 
the mother does. He acknowledges tliom 
as his own, and their mother aa his ood- 
Bort. Tills is marriage ; it is not men 
lust, although that element may be as pei- 
luct aud complete as in the unmated bild& 
Some H.iiiinnla , wolves especially, whosQi 
habits are solitary, mate and live fajt 
fully until the young are reared fwd 
to take care ot themselves, when tfa 
arate and each takes a several way, 
may live, and mate and marry tot' 
next year, as oiToumstancea may mate'j 
convenience or possible, but the 
they do not associate pi'omisouoiidj^ 

The fact that all nations have . 
in relation to sexiud associntiou 
a more oi less perfect idea of pet 
in the marriage relation, shows tOuiA. 
man's inmost life there flo' 
which seeks permanent eomponit 
Some luxurious aud sensuous uationB j 
established polygamy, but the 
voice of mankind, and even Turkeyjl 
could speak with freedom, would 
the polygamic state and assert this ; 
law of individual marriage, 

SOCIAL CRANKS. 

Oocasiouttlly persons may be so d 
tuted that mturiage is a burden, St\6 
lack the faculty of Conjugal Xiove it'4 
seem to be so ; but such persons c 
not to regard themselves as the end OtM 
law, as the centre of wisdom on thu n 



jeot. Tlie world woulil ridicule a wiftn 
■who having no knowledge of arithmetic 
was to laugb about and ridicule the idea 
of problems and the multiplioation table 
Emd mathematicB ; the world wotild pity 
him, Bjid the man who cotild not diBtin- 
guieh musical hBrmony, if he were to write 
agunst muaio, the world woold OEill him 
an idiot in that paiticulaj'. If an inquiry 
were to be made there would be found 
peraona who are idiotic or deficient in 
each of the facultiee ; one lacks wit, and 
he ia angry at all mirth uad fun and jokes; 
another has no imitation, imd he would 
decry the staee, though he can be a Shy- 
look if he lovee money well enough. An- 
other lacks dignity; another reepeet for 
public sentiment ; another dislikee chil- 
dren ; another hates women, lacking Con- 
jugal and Sexual Love, Another person 
locks Friendship or Adheaivenesa ; there 
are persons that never had a friend, and 
don't want one. Another forget* to eat, 
and wonders why he feels weak ; he is de- 
ficient iu Alimentiveness ; another has a 
poor memory, and another has poor rea- 
soning power, and, lastly, another has a 
lack of Conjugal Love, and tries to teach 
that the whole world are fools when they 
submit to the loving relation of faithful 
mairiage, which he caUs a yoke of bond* 
age. It is not Etninge tliat some people 
may be deficient in this, and other people 
may be idiotic in any one of the other 
focnltiea, or if not idiotic so weak as to be 
a subject of pity. If those who object to 
marriage belong to that class who are 
merely goTerned by AmativeneBs in the 
matter, it requires no argument to repu- 
diate their claims to the positdou of teach- 
ers on this subject, They may be intel- 
lectually wise ; they may be technically 
honest aa to property and social rights, 
but if they lack Parents Love they will 
not want children ; if they lack Conjugal 
Love they will not want marriage. If tliey 
have strong Amativeness they may desire 
society through the action of that faciilty- 
Some have been badly mated, and their 
other faoultiee quarrel, and they drift asun- 
der and inveigh against marriage dtuing 
the rest of their lives, Not trt re than -one 



in 10, 000 is idiotic in Causality, or in Tune, 
or in Conscienise, or in Conjugality, but 
the man who is idiotic in Tune sometiniea 
good-naturedly allows people to sing, if 
they don't get too near hiui ; but be culls. 
it racket, jnst as those who are deficient 
in Conjugality call marriage slavery and 
bondage. 

This view of the mental development of 
course stunils opposed to e\erj form of 
license which is contrary to the law of na- 
ture in respect to this faculty. We know 
that those who claim that Auiativeness ia 
the only bond of union between the aexea 
profess to obey the law of uature. As 
well might a father obey that iuw of na- 
ture in the production of the child and 
deny Parental Love in the uecessiu'y aid 
and protection for the maintenance of the 
child. The whole world would make 
itself hoarse inveighing against such 
heartless conduct, and the courts of jus- 
tice compel men to provide for their off- 
spring who are unfortunately tint of th& 
pale of wedlock. Tlie only trae marriage 
is where this faculty brings the partiea 
into a holy and permanent union in co- 
operation with the procreating instinct, 
and the Parental Love which cares for ttft 
progeny ; and when we find animals that 
do not mate permanently, leaving the en- 
tire CBieand jiroteetion of the progeny to 
the mother, it ia an argument to show that 
in the human race there is something 
lacking in tliose whose moles imitate the 
horse, the os, and the swine, instead rt£ 
the higher type of social animals, the lion, 
the eagle, the robin, and the goose, the 
males of which tribes foster and protect 
their young. The male turkey that hunte 
the nest to destroy it is a knave and a 
scoundrel, socially, as compared with the 
gander, the eagle, and the robin who help 
make the neat and help care for the young. 
Free love animals and free love men lack 
something which does them no credit 
Oonjugal Love, the special, life-long, in- 
dividual, and esclusive mating, is human, 
honorable, natural, and the only sooad 
philosophy of Bcmal mating. * 



from '■ Tbougbta on Domestio 
Life, or MarriKRe Vindieated and Free Love 
Eiposed." by Nelson Sizer. Fowler A Welta 
Co. publiahers; 26 cents. 
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PARENTAL hOVK. 



pity is aadud to iatunsify the <»» aad'l 



iweutalLove, miespt'cttolhehuDuin lidtiide. Popo Iwantifitlly eluoaJaUia fl 

wo US well aa to jntwt of the tribes of poiut : " 

lal- and insects, is a prime necesaity Th«.bc..,.»ibird.hdrc«Bn,„«.h«»« 

tne J-UUIlg. AiuiLBt everytUiug requires flic mothen- nurse It. snd the elr« SBfttJ ; 

e pnreutal cm-e and protection, without '" " •"— - - 

pjudi it would periab on the verj- tbrefeli- 
^»fU8exi«teuce. It is au «ereiae tlutt 
hibjta tlit^ byautiful economy luid har- 
^ )ay uf nature thut the pareubi in every 
Ipircmastiiuct. uf life huvi- an endowment "^^^ ''•^*' ■*' yo'ing may be called « 
otal oreaii, the location of which is a 
found on the head, the size of which n 
lie I'asily det«riniiied by a mere nor 
T( proof of the ti-uth of Phi^ejiology ii 
wanting, we conld point to the oi^' 
Parental Lore, showing its large de*c 
ment in the middle back head, and ir 
:ug to his consciouaneas of its deep \ 
abiding power in nearly oveiy one, n 
espeoially in those who mourn 
children love.! and lost. The organ U 
catal in the cwitre of the jinrt of the b 
directly above t!ie httle bony point w 
is often quite prominent, and when 1 
it gives length t^ithe bead from the o 
ingot tbaenr backward, and imputs ri 
elongated fnllueBs to tlie back head, 
71. 

The manifestation of this faculty fir>« 

various even among human mother^ ■' 

so diverse in power in the character offl 

I. J. IJ. MAiNiKiJ. LuHvtr. different species of animak, tliat the tg 

luBclicalforehem), aiid vmysirongsu. or falsity of Phrenology might easilTr'^ 

It, »p«clally Pun-niu] Lovf , determined by studying that faculty tS 

I tluH faeidty in exact proportion to the '^^^ l^'*** gi^"* io\ea her doll, berkittc 

r»ntB of their young. Many insects show ^^ *^'^J' sister. The boy cherishce'S 

e instinct of depositing their eggs P^* •^'^B- horse, or little brother. But if 

seaunwill hatch them, but they fidl fruition of Parental Love « 

_ prer recognize tbeir young as their own experienced except by the parent for J 

t *r eihibit the least care for them ; but offspring. Those who fail to have « 

fcince such yonng animals do not need the dien sometimes a^opt the children 5|j 

:ercise of tiie facnlty, it is not bestowed others, and manifest oil the parental '« 

1 the parent. The more helpless the licitude which is necessary, but ii 

pogeny, as ia the human race, the more same persons their own children i 

e is the Parental Love, and the awaken a depth of tenderness a 

' that helplessness continues, the tal affection that none other could p 

e jirolonged and enduring and faithful blj- do. The birth of the little s 

j parental soUcitude. This is shown in Jiei'alded by a thousand h[irrowing ai 

wjieet to weak, deformed, and idiotic pations, calls into exercise not only p 

Their extra helplessness inten- tal love but all the other social feelisg^M 
fies the parental faculty, and perhajis Conjugality sanctified the matritnoni 
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union, Anifttiveness coiisuimiuiteil it, nnd 
tlie fruit of thut union 16 literully, to its 
pareuts, boue of their bone, tiuil iiot only 
boaad to them by generatiDU and btrtli, 
bat also by the added ties of Adlieaiveness 
<ir Frieudihip, aud thus the child becomes 
"the holiest oi the houseliold gods. Pareu- 
tal Love is not based on the talejit, beauty, 
or perfection of the yonng, tbungh these 
" ^oalitieH excite agreeably many other fae- 
allies in the parent. Nor is P»rentftl 
Xiove, as some, like Prof. Biiiu, have as- 
ijerted, the result of general kindness and 
sympathy or benevolence in tiie parent, 
for many are very benevolent in generivl, 
but lacking Parental Love have not the 
slightest love for a child aa such. But the 
true mother, well endowed with the ma- 
ternal instinct, ia not satisfied when she 
knows that the child ia merely (ed and 
kept clean and healthy. Slie yearns to 
strain it to her throbbing heart, and to 
«mother it with maternal caresses. 

It will be more clewly seen that Paren- 
tal Love does not grow out of Benevolence 
from the tact that liona, tigers, hyenas, 
wolves, hawks, and other fierce and treaeh- 
«rous creatures show quite as much pa- 
rental affi^ticn as those which are the 
most docile and mild tempered. Even 
the most quarrelBome nnd severe of hu- 
man beings often show parental affection 
in a very high degree, the feeling being 
inilioated by no means in proportion to 
their deficiency of general kindness. The 
Caribee Indians, the very lowest in moral- 
ity and intelligence of all the American 
Indiana, and diatinguished above them all 
for ferocity and cruelty of disposition, are 
nevertheless remarkably fond and tender 
towards their children. These man-eat- 
ing rapacious Cariba, who rush upon their 
-enemies with the deadly rage of the tiger, 
incited with the single desire to kill and 
«at them, are generally more kind to their 
otiildren than any other nation of the sav- 
age tribes. They will sacrifice jiersoual 
«a«e and comfort for their protection, and 
will also become frantic At their loss ; in- 
deed the only redeeming trait of the Car- 
ib's nature is not the result of morality 
or benevolence, for be is very deficient in 



these faculties and hence intheoi^nsby 
which they are manifested. His organ ut 
Parental Love or Philoi^rogenitiveness is 
so large as to constitute an apparent de- 
formity of his head, and his escesaive 
love of children, notwithstundingthe most 
rapacious cruelty; redeems liis character 
from the utter abhorrence of mankind. 

Wc once examined a man's head and 
found this organ esceaaively developed. 
We desired to make a startling statement, 
and said to him that he would make a 
good step-mother, and that it he had no 
ohildren he would be likely to adopt one 
or two, so as to have the house and the 
heart furnished. He replied tliat he lu«l 
eight children of hia own and hud adopted 
eight, and he was entliusiastic in describ- 
ing his children. He had them sit at tlie 
table alternately, the true ohildren and 
the adopted children, like black walnut 
and ash in wainscoting. He proudly said 
that he and his children did much to tun 
the Sunday-school, and espeoially the 
choir, of the church ho attended. When 
we asked him what his pursuit was, he 
said that he made toys for children ; ran 
a large factory in that interest. Ten years 
later we met a man with a similar form of 
head, and for the second time used the 
same phrase, that he would make a good 
step-mother, and to roimd it out we told 
him the story of the Vermont man who 
had adopted eight chUdren und made his 
living by the manufacture of children's 
toys. When we asked this man what his 
business was he replied thut he was a 
brother of the other man and kept a ware- 
house in Maiden Lane tor the sale of hi> 
manufactures, a specialty being baby car- 
riages.* 
3. FRIENDSHIP OR ADHESrVENESS. 

It is the nature of this faculty or pro- 
pensity to give general friendship. Sea 
Fig. 72. It is cot confined to ses, to per- 
sona of equal age or similar circumstance. 
The child is first conscious of the caress- 
ing care of Parental Love, and this awak- 
ens his Adhesiveness, being surrounded 
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Fig. 72. JoBlPH jEFyKBBOK, Axitor. 

facf, iDvfr^ month and cbin, soft, geti- 

leejv, ■ refined noee, strong moral bndn, goodlntel- 

" cctdi^lj atrong affeciions ; wfn» the world 

PfcJ bli tendeme™ and aff«tlon, lliou^ he 1b b moo of 

r talent, and apedaUj tins be ■Tmpaib}' and hnman 

«, tencG lile perfect perBonntloru of lympathetic 

[ 'Cl)aTBcI«r. Organ of Fiieudslilp large, 

L fellowship, for affection, for fraternity ; it 

eeka all who wUl respond to friendalup. 

Jit eiiste between men, between women, 

fTatAveea men and women ; some of the 

Siost Kralted and signal Bpecimena of 

Lfriendahip have esist«l between men, as 

V in the case of David and Jonatluin, Joaeph 

1 Benjamin, Damon and PjtLiaa, and 

o between Eutb and Naomi. Nowhere 

ji richer indications of affection lie found 

lan is exjirfssed by Ruth to Naomi, 

ne not toleave thee; for whith- 

Wer thou goest I will go and where thon 

'bdgCBt I will lodge ; thy people shall be 

rmy people, and thy God ray God. "Where 

I'iflion dient will I die, and there will I be 

^J^Tuied ; the Lord do ao to me and more 

ftlso if alight bni death part thee and me." 

tAgain, we read, "Tlie soul of Jonathan 



was knit with tlie soul of Darid, anJ 
Jouftthftu loved hiia as hia owu sual." 
Tliia feeling of Frieudahip can exist in ils 
full strength disconnected from all Ihi- 
other aocial forces, but it greatly etreugtli- 
euB the affection esistingi>etweea bnshantl 
and wife, though it is not absalutely w- 
flential to matrimonial affootion. Friend- 
ship ariaing frum the faculty under con- 
sideration often extata between a niBm and 
a woman before any otlier love is flwnk- 
ened. Men and women iimooently a^^rce to 
write "letters of frieiidsliip,"and that is the- 
only feeling that prompts them, Ta pro- 
cess of time, the bonds of friendahip being 
strengthened by correspondence, a look, 
or word, or other slight incident awaJcenit 
between them the conjugal impnifle, and 
in a moment their thoughta of ea^h other 
and of their relations for life are chaneed. 
Before they were frienda, oa two men or 
two women could be, nothing more ; now 
they are lovers, and their best aspiratjona 
and joys are coujugaL 

Man can not ciijoy life alone ; he is con- 
slitated for eociety, for union and inter- 
commiiiiion with other 'persons. From 
this feeling people are drawn together into 
groups ; they build towns, villages, cities, 
where man}' may be near each other, ,V 
Some of the loner aTiimalfl manifest C 
disposition atiougly, others ii 
nate degree, and others appear to act dj 
der the influence of some other pro 
tics. Among those which go ici 
herds and show by their ( 
ciety-loving spirit that they posaet» % 
some faculty, are horses, cattle, i 
swuie, many kinds of fishes, 
crows, blnckbirds, turkeys, gi 
ducks, hens, mai'tins, and sw^M 
Among insects, we ilud bees and OU^ 
conspicnous examples of the t 
fraternize, and those which do not ( 
herds and flocks are lions, tigers, hy« 
paiitliors, wolves (except when thej O 
bine their strength to assault i 
larger than themselves), foxes, bears, ] 
eagle, hawk, and the lonely albatroBB. 

One of the meanest a 
the swine, has hardly a redeeming t 
except its social (iiialities. It loTea ii 



iNHiBmi-EKKSS— LovK of Home. 



joung and proteote it, But the little pigs 
Bght with eiwjh other, aJid the older ones 
majiif oat utter sselfishiieas by pcreoiiiil quar- 
rels and greedy appetite, but wheu one o( 
their number is assaulted, the reat rush to 
the rescue, Bhowing a ati'ong fraternal 
spirit. K a hunter woimds a pig, and he 
makes an outcry in the forest where swine 
ruu wild, they will oonie running from 
every dirtctdon with mouths wide open 
ready for the tight, and perhaps forty in- 
furiated swine of every size will beset the 
hunter, pompelling him to climb a tree 
for his life, and where he may be obliged 
to remain for twenty-four hours before 
his fasting toe will leave its seutry to sup- 
ply its wonts in the distance, aad thua 
give the invader a chance to descend and 
depart. We have known families that 
would fight among themselves, but if an 
ontsiderinteriered, they would make com- 
mon cause against him or her. It is said 
to be dangerous for a man to throttle an- 
other man who is fighting with his wife, 
and that the wife thus befriended has been 
kuown to seize a broomstick and belabor 
the invading neighbor, and then tell him 
to go about his busiuess, and that " if her 
husband wished to beat her it was none of 
his business." 



be borne in mind also that whatever fac- 
ulty can be found in the lower nnimals is 
also found in man. There is BOarcel; » 
being upon tiarth that does not manifest 
continually a strong love of home ; it ib 
said that i-veu fish have their winter qnar- 
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INHABITIVENESS. 



This organ is the basis of the home in- 
stinct and of patriotism. It is located im- 
mediately above Parental Love, and gives 
fullness to that part of the head, and 
length from the opening of the ear to the 
designated locutioa of that organ on the 
surface. In discussing the phrenological 
faculties we make (requeut allusions to 
the lower animsda, not because in all cases 
we can examine their heads and deteiinine 
the development, but because their in- 
stincts, exercised without ciUture, mani- 
fest the voie4! of nature iu them, and show 
the quality of mind aud the propensity 
or passion we are discussing with more 
vividness, being nnwaxpeil \<y prejudice, 
imguided by reason or sentiment, love of 
reword or icar of shame ; and thus their 
traits show much light on the subject of 
the faculties of the huiuau race. It must 



Fig. m JoRS THiltf, AeenclalB Justice ot the US. 
Coud of Clalma, InhatltlveQcSB large. 

A lempenment fiionbls to UteratDre sod ecience, 
aod It the same time nrCDglh tuid cahxmeaa and force; 
a good buck-hesd ; ambliioiu. bODOEt. InUUlgcnt; Sub 
LBngiiagp. an eliomi b; the f ulluesi of the nje. tnd ip 
ut borne in the eacial circle; the ruIlDess of the Upa 
dud Ulc grand devuiopment of the Ebin show the phy- 
tloenomrot loTennd affeotton. 

ten not only, but tlielr regular summer 
epawuing grounds ; that tbey live in 
schools or shoaJs, keep together, and to- 
gether go up the same river year by year. 
Certain it in that migratory birds in tiir- 
wild st«te, such as geese, ducks, Uiortitia, 
robins,. the "phcebe," and many others 
whose luerry songs are very welcome and 
fiuniliar, return year after year to biuU 
their nests in the some places. Persons 
who are curious in matters of this sort 
have caught the swallow.'the nwrtiu, andl 
tiie faithful phisbe, that builds her nest 
under the bridge, and attached to the neck 



It brilliant bit of mi>ta], aod true to tbeii 

love of hoiQB they Imve returned to re- 

HHiild their Dests and Itriug bcick the tiny 

Biedol which they had worn during the 

■winter in the siiiiuy South. It is said that 

|tlie robiiM of Verniuut wiiitfir in South 

jjersey and Delaware, while th« Jersey 

ind DeUwaro robimt find thi-ir winter 

) Tirgiuia, and thoso of Virginia 

> to Carolina, OeoTgia, and Alabama. 

I Wild geese, dueka, and pigeons build their 

II commiiuitiet), and go in Hocks on 

Knutt of their t'rotemal Adiiesi venose, 

|aad when tta«< blasts of autumn warn thoni 

! the approaoh of winter, leave their 

r home and 11; in docka toward 

T sunny sonthem lioms. 

The cat isagood illiiatration of the love 

'. home, though slie hoi^ sometliing of 

Hendahip for the family where Hlte has 

been reared, fed, aud petted ; yet when 

Fifaat family moves, the eat regrete the de- 

e of the family, but composes her- 

■ eelf on the doorstep and stays with the 

\ clings to the home, and waits for 

■■ame strange family to come and oocupy 

■the house, and perhaps in turn it moves 

[•way and leaves her in sole possession. 

~~ on the contrary, although he 

day love the home, loves the family more 

I he does the home, and he is very 

f OBTefol not to be left behind when the 

■laniil; departs. He may whine and bid a 

regretful adieu to the homestead, but the 

ftfiunUy, not the home, are the objects of 

kvpecial endearment. 

The home instinct is develoijed into 
Kgreat activity in the child. Almost as 
KBoon tis he learns to love his attemlants and 
■friends, he wanle his crib, his little chair 
Uid hie particular place at the table and 
Sreside ; and the pleasantest recollections 
Sof old age are those that go liaek and 
ujlustpr aronD4 the doorstep and the heorth- 
e of the early childhood home. The 
fjcb^st, at least the most popular of tlie 
tjioems, are born of this affectionate mem- 
ory, of which we may mention Morris' 
"Woodman, Spare That Tree," and the 
■■dearest thought of all is, "In youth it 
['sheltered me. " We have only to add to 
the Jove of home the feeling of Veneration 



to inspire "The Old Faniil.y I 
" Old Arm-chair." " Tl.e ' Old Oftkol 
Bucket, "aud "The Old Form Gate" 
the poetic embodiment of all is the b 
feeling expressed in "Home, Sweet Hou^ 

Patriotism, which is called th^ t 
cred of the human impulses, the gi 
the most heroic, comes from Inbabitm 
noas. Thi= love of the particular tow! 
street, neighborhood, housf 
has its origin in this organ. This J 
otic fettling was remarkable in the J»i 
and iu their captivity in a strange 1 
tliey moaned "By the river 
there we sat down, yea, we wept whenii 
remembered Zion." " How shall we a 
the Lord's song in a strange hm^fl 
"If I forget thee. Oh Jei-usalem, let « 
right iiaud foiget her cunning," 
Naboth said to Ahab, the Lord forbid I 
me that I shonld give the inheritaooe c 
mj fathers unto thee." " If a man bc]} J 
dwelling honsewitliiu a walled city beai 
redeem it within a year after it i> 
the houses of the Levites are their poc 

Tiie history of mankind has largelj b 
a history of war. and on oiii 
desires to oeqnii'e and bdl 
tory ; that is, glorify its own natioui 
The other side are defending their h 
their firesides, their native land, 
looks upon her lost provinces, AlsAOe H 
Lorraine, and ia laying up money, t 
ing up children, hoping and woitingtojj 
conquer and have them back. The I 
gariaus, uViont 1850, had tlieir great at 
gle tor nationality. Tlie wars I 
Euglaud and Scotland made tlie '. 
bloody for ages. Wallace and Bruce h 
their names canonized in memory m 
song as brave defeuders of theiz a 
land, and tlie Orenn Isle is perhaps a 
tense aud fierce an exhibition of I 
tiveuesa as the world's history has ij 
No matter where its sons may r 
rest, they seem ready to fight indivi 
aud collectively for the old aod, i 
though they may never have owned » 
of its territoiy, they are just ai 
tight for it, apparently, as if they het 
it an iuhetitanee iu fee simple. 



The neceHSLtieB for a. home or special froru the old home ; but iJie children of 
pla.ce of abode are numeroun aod urgent, those emigrants become attached to their 
rriendship aad love requii* a common native place, and it is sometimes atnusing 



meeting' place. Man and many of the i 
mala need a place to lay up fond tor the 
future, and all animaJs and insects require 
a place to I'ear their young' oi' to deposit 
their eggs. 




and yet sad to sea in a single family, for 
instance, in MassachusettB and New York, 
who g'o to Ohio and raise two cltili]i'en ; 
to Michigan, and have anotlier ; to Kan- 
eas, and liave two more, and then perhaps 
go still ffti-tlier West and have one or two 
more, and when they all get together and , 
are talking about home, the father will 
think about Massachusetts with tendeiy 
ness, the mother will speak of her native 
place in New York Statewith tears in her 
voice, the Ohio boy and girl will proudly 
call themselves Buckeyes, and the Michi- 
gan, and Kansas, and Colorado childrsD 
will each ai'gue for their native plain. 
Thus love of home induces men and ani- 
mals lo inhabit the extremes of climate 
and the most forbidding localities, and 
give to each not intellectual praise of his 
particular locality, but that abiding love 
for it that deSes arguments and makes the 
road seem easy to comfort and proUt. 
Thus, as Ooldsmith has sung ; 









uit; [argp ; IT. 3. B^oator. sreaC-granilBOD of 
BoiitBr8h6rmBQ. Head very louirrroai openfoKot 
the ear (orward aud upward ; a clear, [ar-reachins 
intellect; fine longuaee, excelleaC niorsl decelop- 

It would seem reasonable that man 
should gravitate towards the most fruit- 
ful places where the soil and climate 
would make lite pleasant and easily sus- 
tained, and we think that the system of 
railroads thai makes travel rapid, e&ny, 
and cheap, is having a tendency to unset- 
tle the spirit of home love. Men g'o from 
New England, or from tiie Atlantic coast, 
or from the central sections of the United 
States to the tar West, and because they 
«an come back so rapidly and easily they 
have a feeling that they are aot viry far 



Boldly pi 

Aad hlB ]aag nJghis ol revelry aud case, 
The naked negro panting at the lice. 
Boosts otuis golden aanda and palmy wine— 
BeiUcn in the glare, or steins Che tepid wave, 
And tbanka bis gods lor aQ tbe good tbey gave. 
Sucti is tb« patriot's boast, where'er we roam-- 
Tbe first best CDuntry eier is at home." 

Home, then, is the place where friend- 
ship and love can be enjoyed, where the 

good things of life can be. stored and 
sliared with the loved ones, and where 
mental culture can best be acquired and 
used. Love of home, in the abstract, we 
regard as one of the strongest incentives 
to virtue, and one of the most importanl, 
safeguards against vice and profligacy. 
Tliere is no other word in the language 
around which cluster so many sacred 
memories ; none ao hallowed, ao beloved 



5. CONTINUITY. 

This faculty gives thepower of mental 
abstraction ; the ability to devote the in- 
tellect or to coa£ ne the feelings to a given 




inbject or object with patient, conaecutiTO 

Qation, sometiineB to siick a degree 

tt bU fAhea ideas, and even a couBcioBS- 

s Burronndings are lost. Men 

t into a brown study so that thcj do 

t hear the clock strike ; are not coc- 

s of tlio passage of time ; get bun- 

it their fire goes out ; they are so 

piled, as it were, to their line of thought 

hat all else is neglected. These have 

Fge Continiiity as a rule. SometiiueB 

e ask what ie the difference between 

jfttatinuity and Firmness ? When we saj 

lat Fitioness gives a stiff, determined 

rtitade, decision of character ; that it 

i to brace up the other faculties to 

e work in hand, the distinction will be 

tjadersbood. Firmness gives deteniiina- 

o and obstinacy of purpose, while Con- 

nity gives a patient, perfectiag, plod- 

ing application. Of two stone-cutters 

1 equal Fimujess, they will be alike 

rough and persevering, but if one has 

l^ge Continuity be prefers to use the drill 

1 one place for hours, while the other 

■iUi Bmall Continuity craves variety, and 

ise the chisel in cutting and 

aaing the entire surfsf e of the fitone, 

BBS Firmness and energy in 

Mual degree, but one brings his whole 

isd and energy to a single point, while 

e other indulges bia love of variety iv 

Riving only a few blows in one place. 

t ii England an artisan serves seven years 

I learn, and follows for life a single 

tndi of trade, and bends his entire 

n that, which gives facility and per- 

pction to bis skill in that one line of et- 

; while ill Amerioa a man is in turn a 

er, a carpenter, a blacksmith, a shoe- 

er, a teacher, a lecturer, and perhaps 

ji lawyer, and can pursue each with toler- 

. A man residing in Indiana, 

Kiut forty years of age, called at our of- 

ui examination, and we told him 

o mncb ingenuity and such small 

iontinuity that he woidd be likely to 

■nd his whole life in lenmisg trades 

I following one. He replied 

bat he could gtt full wages in seventeen 

fiBTent trades, hut that he preferred the 

i one he took up, gnnsmithing, and 



that he hadconiined himself to it for ihxet 
years. 

We find in some a mechanical pride U 
he able to say, though perhaps a i 
by trade, "T made that bass viol, tiinini 
fork, rifle, writing desk, table, i 
knife, set of spoons, and the boots I Iiavi 
on." Thns men with moderate OotitiiMi< 
ity will neglect their regular bnsiness aiw' 
spend their time, jnst to show what tlte^ 
oaii do, in tinkering at things which tbejT. 
could earn, nicely made, and in hiJf t 
time, by working at their own tradst 
Many a mecbanical genius thus fritter^ 
away liis time, and his family suffers ton 
proper support, proving that the " rolling 
stone gathers no moss." If a child havGi 
small Continuity he may be kept strioti^ 
to Due thing; if it be large, let bim foUpi 
a variety of pursuits or studies to im 
the necessary elasticity and vei'satilitf 6 
bis mind.* 

BELFISH PROPENSITIES. 




Fig. 75. LiaeB. Fig. TS. Bm&ll. 

Tliese ore Titativenesa, Combativeneas, 
DesWuctivenesB, Alimentdveness, AoqniBi- 
tiveness, and Secretiveneae ; their ol^ect- 
being the prot«ction and preservation of 
self ; they begin and end with self, thon^ 
they may be used by other faculties to-' 
carry out their purposes. When Benevo- 
lence witnesses something that is cmel or 
damaging to weakness, CombativenesB< 
comes to the rescue, or whenever a lovetl 
one is assailed, a child, a wife, a friend, 
Combativeneas is simply the instrument. 
for the vindication of the subiett which 
awakens it. When conscience is outraged. 
by some ininstice, Combativeness is called 
into activity to pnuiBb the olTender, and' 

• Condensed friim " Choieo of Pureiiita." 



these faculties work togetiicr to secontl 
and sustaia each olber, and us il were to 
«arry out the motives aod forces which 
belong to this group of faculties. These 
provi<le for man's aaimal wants, creute 
tlioae ilesires jind instincts, and suppi; 
'III: means o( self-p reservation. 

When this class ot organs is large, the 
head is wide and full and ivuuded, espe- 
-cially above and about the ears; when 
small, thi> sides of the l>ead are fiattenet', 
and tlie whole head is narrower. 



E. VITATIYENES8— Love q 



LO'E. 



The oi-gan ot this faculty is located be- 
hind the ear below Desti-uetiveneas and 
forward oE Corabativeness, just above the 
root oE the mastoid process oE the tem- 
poi'al bone, and when large, gives fulness 
:and width in that region; its function is 




animals, in which the whole region of the 
seldsii propensities is weak, and especially 
Vitativeuessi other aninaals, such aa the 
lion, liger, shark, catfish, hawk, eagle, 
cat, have broad heads through the region 
ot the selfish propensities, and they hidd ^ 
on to life nnd seem destihed to destroy < 
tlielifeot other unimatsand preserve tlieir 
own. Some men, in whom this organ is 
weak, readily yield to disease and resign 
themselves to die, apparently with little 
reluctance, while others struggle with an 
instinctive determination against the ap- 
proach of death, and, as it were, by the 
power of the will recovei' from a sicknesB ' 
that would prove latal to another with the ( 
same amount of vital power and constitu- 
tional strength, but who is lacking this 
faculty of I'esistance to death. This fac- 
ulty is previously referred to in respect 
to tlie jiatientB in the Morriatown, N. J., 
Asylum for the Insane, page 17. 

Peraons who commit suicide without 
very much to annoy them, or to make life 
troublesome, are doubtless deGcient in 
this organ. 

We can not but think that this faculty 
works with the moral and relig^ious, and 
especially with Sublimity, to give a relish 
for tlie subject of immortality. Job said, 
■' All that a man hath will he give for hit> ' 



life." 



6. C0MBATIVENES8. 



6-fi 



Tills organ gives thespirit of resistance, 
coui'oge, and opposition. The organ ia 
located above anda little backward ot the 
mastoid process, at the posterior iDfevior 
angle of tlie parietal bones. When large, 
it gives width to the head, a little back of \ 
the top of the ears, and to estiniate Itn 
size, it may be spanned by placing tlie 
tliunib on Ihe organ on one side, and the , 
Tlo.rT. Wm. D. Dddlbv, EBq.,Ex-CoinmU«loiiepof fingers on the organ on the other aide of ' 
Penalons. tlie head ; a little practice (vill enable tile , 

Larj(eVitaeiveQe8BttiidDe«niPtlTOneB8,slBoaflne observer, by comparing one head with 
inlell«:l.tspeoi«llj-in the lower audmidiUeBection another, to decide in regatd tatheelzeof 
otthBtorebB.U.,,ualItyingMm^f^o^the^a^uWtion the organ instantly. Tlie design of this | 
' 11- .'^ to defend, oppose, and resist in 
Those in wliom this ia strongly 
neet duty bravely, and engage 
and resistance to disease. Some animals heartily in that which requires manly 
lykilled, theygiveupwitha slight i 



faculty 
the love of existence Cor its own sake, it general, 
.gives a tenacity of life, a dread of death, 



V and die; they a 



;the 










inteUet 



raverythat is astonishing. TheEiig-lish 

the manifestation of tbal faculty 

Ipliiclc." The dug in a n-ondei'tul 

i of physical eourag'e ; most 

l^tat vjlli tliose of their kind, and their 

1 siKC, but will run before one which is 

Even the lion will not fight I>i9 

^atcti, he hesitates lo engage with the 

mgai .tiger, hut us most unuuals arc 

taker than himseif, he goes forward aa- 

Biing rights, and clearing th 

feltes to pursue, anU it looks hke courage, 

Mit the dog will assail the bull, or 

y even a lion, or the wild boar, or the 

fasly bnar; he dues liis beat, although 

' blow from the bear or lion would 

bfRli him, Wehavp seen an infuriated 

Bog chase a man who had whipped him 



From his seat in tbe wagon, and aB 
could not jump high enough tti reach 
antii£:onist, be would seize the ^wa^d 
wheel with liis teeth, and let it early " 
cleftr over to tbe ground, tlien jeis 
again ; his courageand his angei 
him feel that he was wrealting 
on I lie man who had unjustly 
him, But tliis organ is not 
■nerely to physical resiataiJCe, 
largely into moral com-age and 
ual entej'prises, and gives that enei^ 
oharacter whicli sustains tlie otlier facul^ 
ties, and thus becomes an essential e 
ment of greatness. Those who enga^ 
great moiiki I'eforruB i-equire a good deVi 
opmcnt ot this faculty to meet the 
they seek to overcome. Luther was I 
eminent example of physical courage, ai 
warriors who are noted for their power 
lead victorious assaults, and to press tHs 
opposing army to the wall and then tq 
demand "unconditional surrender," a^&\ 
found with Gouibativeness and its twiA 
tii'other DestructivenesB,- largely devi 

General Gi'ant is a good example OC 
this; a still belter example is the head 
General Sheridan, which 
wide at the ears, and widens as it goes dt 
rectly backward. We have 
bettar instance of lafge Combatiwnevi, 
and it was tliese forces which pushed 
to the front, in reputation as well a 
fact. 

We tind the recognition of this laculty 
scattered throughout the Bible. "What, 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might." " Be ye not afraid of them 
remember the Lord, who is great and ter~ 
rible, and flght for your brethren, youi 
sons and your daughlei'8, your wives 
your houses." " Quit yourselves like 
men and light," Raised to a moral 
test we i-ead, ■' Fight the good fight of 
faith." "Ye endured a great figlit of af- ■ 
fliction." Thus we have the uses of thia, 
faculty pointed out. I 
an abuse connected with every faculti 
where it acta alone, or in contr: 
of all moral principles or justice j when il 
ia very energetic and not dii'ected by th( 
mural sentiments, it becomes a disturb! 
of the tieace ; contradiction is then a gral 



iflcatioa, and life is embittered bj it. 
Some have thia facnltj too weak, and ro- 
qniie to cultivate it, they go arouiid difii- 
cultiee wheu they ought to pit«h in and 
conquer them ; tbej should maJie it u 
point to engage in debates, mental con- 
tests, on every suitable ocooBion. Where 
one has the faculty too strongly marked, 
he shuuld restrain it bj shutting his mouth 
whenever he has the impulse to burst out 
into a ilame and scathe hin opponents ; 
such a man should count ten when he be- 
gins to be angiy, before ho speaks, and 
then try to speak with calmaesa ; most 
persons when angry begin to talk Kharply 
and loudly. We know of persons who 
when angry shut the lips tight together 
until they get over it. 

7. DESTRUCTIVENESS. ^ 
This faculty may be defined as execu- 
tiveneiss, efBciency, force, severity, and 
joined with ComliativeneHB produces in- 
dignation. The organ is situated direotly 
above and extending a little backward 




CoMBiTXYKNiaa, A 


CqniBITIVEHEBS. 


etmpeiiriilln^iilwvi. 
anf abuDt tho mm. 

See lUao Eige. b.Tbi, T7. 


i-tnit^'llvenGBH and Se- 
cretivenias smalL, 



from the external opening of the ear. A 
large developtaent of the organ gives 
width of the head from ear to ear. All 
carnivorous aniiuala, whether beast, bird, 
or fish, are broad through thia region of 
the heatl, while herbivorous animals, like 
the camel, deer, sheep, and rabbit, are 
narrow in tlio same region. 

Men whi> enjoy hard work geiicrFilly 
have an ample development of De.-iiiiot- 



iveness ; they like to use the hammer anil 
the ase, and do their work by means of 
blows, and even though the work were 
making a bed, or sweeping a room, there 
is a jerk, a tendency to shake imd rush 
things. Suoh people generally moke » 
good deal of clatter with their tools, or in 
hiLQdling the things they are working 
with ; they break dishes, they smite the 
axe through the work they are cutting 
into the ground ; they tie knots tightly ; 
sew a tight seam ; they knit tightly ; they 
slam doors shut ; they strike the naO one 
good blow after it is fairly driven home 
and bruise the wood ; they crack walnuta 
thoroughly, and aometimee tlie Uiumb; it 
imparts weight to indignation, and gives 
unflinching power to carry forward the 
discharge of duty, even though it may 
give temporary pain to ourselyes or oth- 
ers. The sKi^eon needs it strongly 
marked, though he may have Benevolenoe 
to make him pity the sufferer, he needs a 
stiff musele and a iiim resolve to use the 
knife effectively. Dentists should have it 
well developed, so that they can extrHct a 
tooth, or inflict so much severity as may 
be necessary, without having the handle 
of the tool hurt as much an the catting 
part hurts the patient. The North Amer- 
ican Indian is remarkable for tliis devel- 
opment, and seems to delight in cmelty, 
while some other nations are narrow in 
this r^ion, and are peaceful, gentle, pa- 
tient, and lack power and force ; and 
whenever an individual is found with a 
narrow head, flattened on the sides as 
compared with the other parts, the selflsb 
propensities, including DestructiveneM, 
will be found deficient. 

Without Destructiveueaa, men could 
not defend thejnselves against the on- 
oroachmentB of ravenous bewsta. There 
are people who would shoot wolves and 
other ferocious animals, but who manifest 
u tenderness in respect to taking the life 
of inoffensive animals, and it is a great 
argiuneut with those who, on printiple, 
avoid the use of flesh meat, becaise' the 
animals have to be cruelly killed tt> satis^ 
thr wants of the meat eaters. Such peo- 
jilofiirget that ajiiiaftl'i'wViria •iaa.Ti'a'^iN;* 




Facbs: How To BruDr Tm 



DtiliKCil for work, or tu< food, are not per- 
mitted to live, because their needs would 
eat lip the food of the world, and render 
■nan's esistenee periloiis. If life is worth 
anything to an os, we give him sis years 
of leisure and luxury, for the pri\Tlegis of 
eating his fleah and tanning his bide, and 
the taking of his life is instantnneonB, and 
theretore not fi cruelty; he does not know 
jrbtA biirte him, whereas wild cattle starve 
6 death in the end, unless they die a vio- 
pent death in battle or by accident ; their 
Beth get poor and they can not eat enough 
keep thein alive, and they will be, per- 
laps, three or four years starving to death, 
o that the mercy of rising cattle (or the 
langbtCT, and killing them instantly, 
without their feeling the shock, is by uo 
seatta cruelly, though ii requires De- 
ictivenesB to do it, hence we read, 
** Arise, Peter, slay and eat"; "Be ye 
ingry and sin not, let not the sun go down 
n your wrath " ; '• Ijet all bitterness, and 
nttli, and anger, and chmior, and evO 
ing, be put away from you with all 

ALIMENTIVENESS. 
_ This oi^an gives appetite, enjoyment of 
I and drink. It is situated immedi- 
tely forward of wbere the front part of 
r joins the head, and when well de- 
reloped, gives nidtli to that part of the 
It ia located in the anterior convo- 
latioQ of the middle lobe of the brain ; 
X part of the brain presides over appe- 
tite and nutrition, gives the desire for 
food, and those who have it well devel- 
oped, if they do not pervert the faculty 
i>j eating too much or too often, and that 
prtioh is too rich or ill adapted to health, 
a vigorous digestive systeni, and are 
t to lake on flesh and be plump, and 
Hll develop especially about the cheeks 
i neck. Persons with this organ large, 
mjaj cooking and preparing food, pro- 
; it, laying it np, thinking about 
kon good it will be when the lime comes 
t eat it ; these are of the kind to oator 
or those that eat. as cooks and providers. 
?t<reans keeping a hotel, who have large 
montivcnoss, are nsually notud for sit- 



ting » good table so called , they i 
have enough People that bavB ved 
Alimeutiienesstkmk others wont n 
than thtj do hence they cut thin e 
of bread and mtat the^ serve out a IJ 
portion 4 man with large AlunEoti 
neas feed^ his dog and horsf and i 
his cattlf. in good condition woolcl 1 
ashamed to hate his cattl oomplftin I 
their board or his gui'sts think tlwt ( 




psble u[ nluuLng md hi>ldli:ie m good pJaci lu ■ 
business or pcaf ceaioD : hns BCroDjc tetappranumt, K 
eicrtB mBcli penoogl InfluDDLt in iiKlely, 

house was a lean place to live at, 
who deal in provisions have bean led ij 
many instances to their business by hav-^ 
ing large Aliiueutiveneas ; beef and mat*- 
ton and pork look good to them, and th^ 
have a leaning towards tliat business ii^ 
consequence ; such men like to keep a 
grocery store or reslanraut ; they « 
good judges of butter, ebeese, i 
that can be taated and estimated ii 
way. Those that have tlje faculty def 
eient pick up ilinners, and, if alone in % 
Louse, they would not cook i 
one or two square meals a week, but boi 
au egg, or eat some cradcers, or a bit (tQ 
dried bei J ur cheese with plain bread, ( 
perhaps buy a quart of ULilk, and whoD 
they bud consumed it, rinse tlie dish, i] 
cold water. We know womeu whti s 
to be provoked at the thought tliat h 



people waiit to be eating so much, and 
•Jttier Buunj'-faced matroiiH like to see the 
men and women who eat at their taiilo 
take hold keartilj ; they cnt thick alices 
of br>Hid, they toad the plutes Hjid plat- 
ters, and make everything: seem abundant; 
tliey don't make biscuit the size of a hen's 
egg- 
In many ways this focidty is iuflueutial 
in promoting industi'j and economy, and 
in the acquisition uf that which is to be 
■wanted ; the farmer will mow close, and 
rake clean, and gather up the harvest, and 
Atore it in his barns, not to sell it, but to 
feed it to his cuttle, and they look sleek, 
aud he is pleased to feed them and nnrae 
them into t-igoroua condition. "With this 
orgou large, people never pinch those that 
feed at their expense ; if they have large 
Acquisitiveness, they make a sharp bar- 
gain, or if they have large Combfttivenesa 
Aud Acquisitiveness, they may work their 
■people and their teams hard, so as to earn 
«8 much ns possible, but when they conio 
to the table and manger, there is no scarc- 
ity, no meanness there. 
i" It is a poor place to board with people 
( *ho never seem to want to eat themselves. 
F. BIBATIVENES8. 
This organ is situat-ed in front of Ali- 
mentiveness, but is not generally marked 
on oar busts and diagrams, but in the 
■symbolical head it is sometimes repre- 
sented by one man eating and another 
drinking. The organ may be a part of 
AUmentiveness, but those who are chiefly 
developed in the anterior portion of the 
region referred to, like to have soups and 
moist food ; they want a good deal of 
milk with their oatmeal and their bread ; 
they like custards that are not solij, but 
juicy ; they do not want dried peach pie, 
Tinleaa it is made so juicy that it will flow 
^ft&d till the plate ; they do not like dry 

I -toaat, or other articles of food in a dry 
■condition, and in their daUy life they take 

j; A good deal of fluid; would rather have 

]■ Iwo cups, with the same amonnt of tea or 
coffee that one cup would contain, than 

' I have it in one, and we know iiersona who 
would potir water into luilk, if tlioy hail 



only a given quantity, and thus i 
its bulk by adding water, and feel tliat if 
was bettor to do so. If such people buj 
a picture, Ihej want water repreaented ia 
it, and to live where they con see sheets 
of water or hear the murmur of it, Uteir 
tastes being modified by this element of 
their character. Others we knoi* who 
buy condensed milk, and put veiry little 
water in it as they eat it, they want it 
considerably Oiicker than common milk. 
Tliere are some who dread to take a hath, 
they will wash themselves in a pint of 
water, and others want an abim.dauee of 
it, though they had to bring it in a pail 
fifty rods. Those who enjoy swimming 
and sailing, and are about as much at 
home in water an a duck is, are presumed 
to have this faculty strongly marked. 

This feeling may bo perverted, and 
some people get in the habit of drinking 
four timee as much as is necessary, and 
other% do not drink half enough ; they 
have a kind of dry dyspepsia, and the 
other a moist dyspepsia, a water-soaked 
state of the system. 

9. ACQUISITIVENFfiS. -^ 

This faculty is imparted to prompt men. 
to lay up food and other articles of value 
for future use ; it is eminently a provid- 
ing faculty ; it is also possessed by some 
animals to impel them to lay up in time 
of abundance, for scarcity ; to gather the 
fruits of summer for -use during the win- 
ter ; in other claeses of the lower animals 
there is no trace of it. To show the ac- 
quiring instinct and the want of it in dif- 
ferent animals, we may say that if a 
quantity of com were laid on the ground, 
a common fowl finding it, will greedilj- 
devour whatever is required to satisfy the 
appetite for the time being, and go away 
without a thought as to that which re- 
mains, will not gatlier it up, or stand and 
protect it for future use ; but if a squirrel, 
that likes Cora no better than the chicken 
does, wfo-e to discover the com npou the 
ground, he would not stop to satisfy 
Ilia appetite, but would Ijegin to carry it 
off to his nest, imtil the last kernel bad 
disappeared, thou he ^no^^A. ^t^^M 



euiiiJy liis hunger ; thita be would find 
liiiiiBL'K ill {loMtiBfdun uf food for many 
; tlio fowl, Lowevcr, that does Dot 
luire vail lay up, on the retniu u{ ap- 
would eonii: back t'XpL-otiug to find 



■ FiS-HI. J.J. KHoi.Comrolkrofthf Currency. 

8m Qie lUge Acqnlsitlrenciffi and CoiutruFtlvencfB; 

['bebeed la bnwd. raUicr Qtim bigh, sbowiagB ten- 

ionej towurda Hilars pbyBicBl, mil«j«l, and flnanclal, 

nther than things fanciful and fauMkal. 

Tlie hee is an eminent instance of the 

rkcqairing instinct; birds supply their 

I vanto BH best tbey may from day to Jay, 

L'witb no apparent caro relative to food, 

t oonaequently birds in a, high Northern 

Platitude, where winters are severe, are 

I obliged to pick up a preeariona existence; 

I other birds go South where food can b© 

f liad throHghout the winter. The fox 

Lmakes bis meal from his prey, and if there 

"iS any Bnrplus he bnriea it for fnture use 

rand will fight for it as property. 

The proper eiercise of this faculty in 

the human race, how it should be oulti- 

pVated wben too weak, and restrained when 

3 strong, is an inquiry of serious ini- 

XXCtaace. In civilized conntries, the idea 

r property has become the ruling one. 

g savage tribes, the idea of property 

I, thongh not iu a high degree, bnt 



as persons lircome ctvUized, oad bare* 
laws tlmt protect tlietu iji tlie pi)SBM«ioa 
of tlieir property, the great thoiiglit »i«#L* 
to be " How can I bet-ome ricli ? " Thoa 
the faculty is often peri-ertud. and mn» 
are not satiafied to lay np a* much at they 
think they will wont. One of tliut ^&di 
sort, when informed that afrost had killut 
the crop of potatoes, remarked, that Ii* 
did not know as he cared, beitause he bad 
enough laid np iu lus cellar to last livff 
years, seeming to forget that the tuber 
will not keep. So the millionaire etrives 
to make more money; not that he expects 
to want it, or that liis children will want- 
it, but it becomes a passion, a kind of i 
game. We knew a little Iialf grown 6 
tliat broke his fastenings o 
went to some chicken coops, and with it 
long arms pulled out the little djioks w 
nipped their heads, until be bad Erom m 
eral ooopw eaptured eightee 
them over tlic fence into a plowed 6 
and buried so many us he did not t 
ivish to eat, not knowing that ii 
June weather one-half of the prey b» h^ 
thus acquisitively hidden away would tl 
come putrid before lie could eonaiQtsig 
all. He was a mUliouaire i 
obeying Acquisitivenesa without I 
or sense. The primitive design d -1 
faculty is to inspire every human \ 
with a spirit of industry and frugditjtt J 
lay aside from the earnings of jouVbS 
sickness and for age, and to a 
cient amount of property to senli^ 
wants in old age, and enable Iiit" ia'M 
and educate his children. 

Something besides Acquieitiveliec 
necessary to the successful i 
business and the accumulation of w 
those possessed with skill and talest,.1i 
with a fair degree of moral feeling, a 
though their Acquisitivenes 
and active as such an education i 
render it, will by the o 
power of that element accumulate wqi 
and do it within the pale of the law; V 
will plan, see rosnlts before reached, p 
ticipate improvements and depressions^ 
business afiairs, and know when to let o 
and when to take in, and they get. a 




AcQtiamvBNKsa— SscRBin-EsBss. 



do it houest^. Those oa the coutrory 
who have Atiqmsitiveiieiss large, and but 
little mechoiucol BkiU, and ivho look in- 
doKtry anil energy, and llie talaat neees- 
aary to perfnct plans for ncquiriiiB prop- 
erty, and especially the shrewdneaa to 
jcompete with the Eirtfnl, will And thein- 
flelyes poor ; aometimea sncli people tlnd- 
ilig themselves pinched with want, their 
ohUdren suffering for provision, will be 
driven to desperation; their love for their 
family, those holy feelings which itnder 
favorable eiroumstftncea minister to virtue 
and happinesa, under privation have a 
directly opposite tendency. Many a man 
in sndh a iwsitiou has been led to steal 
and rob, not because he wbb by nature 
riciouB, or ooveted hi a 'neighbor's prop- 
erty, but because he had not the ahreVd- 
ness, and tact, and iudastry to acquire the 
comtorta of life in a legitimate manner, 
and to save his loved ones from cold and 
hunger has violated the criminal law. 
Now snrely it is not the natural state of 
man, that a single propensity, one adfiali 
desire, namely, AcqniaitiveneBS, shuuld 
rule the human race with auch despotii 
8Wfty. In tropical olimatea we find in tht 
savage but little of tiie faculty of Acquis 
itiveness ; his wants are few and eo'olj 
met, and this organ is small, hut as man 
goes from the equator into colder Jati 
tudes, olothiug, shelter, and an acciunula 
tion of food for winter are neoesaarv, aud 
this organ thereby beeomea developed b\ 
exercise, together with those quidifcips ot 
ingenuity and energy which he at the 
foundation of skill and induatrj , hence 
Southern people who can eaj-n a bvmg 
without mneh worrimeat, are apt t-o re 
gard Northern people as stingy, becauae 
they have to be economical. A man that 
lias to feed hia stock of cattle seven 
mouths in the year must raise ail the fod- 
der ho can, and gather it all ; he has to 
burn a pile of wood during the winter as 
large as his house, to keep himself warm; 
Jie needs clothing to screen him from the 
iaclemenoy of the weather, and must lay 
up food in abundaase during the short 
IT, and therefore must needs be in- 
lUH, and appear sometimes to bo 



stingy : but it hag been nacertained, lliat 
in one of the poorest States in Now Eng- 
land, namely, Massaclinsetti^, where the 
soil is hard, and the climate serere, wta<:ro 
everybody except the rich work tuid econ- 
omize, the people absolutely jtay out inure 
money every year for religious aud edu- 
cational and beneficent purpciaes, in pro- 
portion to the value of their property, 
than any other people in the land, and 
those who call them stingy, tell the tnitb,- 
tint w? would like to see them try it on<» 
for five years, and see how long their easy 
generosity would be austaiueil,* 

10. SECBETIVENESH. *J , 

This organ is located above Deatruotive- 
ness and backward from Acqiriaitivenena ; 
when this organ and DeEtruetiveneBS are 
both largely developed, (here is a general 
follneBS of tlio l.jwer part and luidtUe por- 




Hl ea FBHD!SiND«AHD Pslse FiiiBiKler 
A loH tup bead \ err braaa ftom side ID eide ebuw- 
Ing RcsrctivcDcsB vnnnlng AcqnisitiveneBB I>(»tn]c- 
tlvencBS, and liuga Ideolil;. Iimuetuadotiul, 
tion of the side-head. The design of tlie 
fELCulty is to produce oonoeolment aud s^ 
rijstraining infiueuce upon the other tac- 
idtiea ; its primary action has merely st 

* Condensed from " Choice ol PnrBiiiis." 



ft^ gntiflcntiou iu view. In tbe lower 
auiinak it acta ne a bliud iustiuct, wliile 
in man it is t-oupleU witli reasoning power 
ttud n>ond M-titimeute hy trhich it may be 
guidetl, moilitle<t, and restrained, imil al- 
Ibwt^d to iict iiuly iu accordance with the 
.Ili{^er (Uctutiui uf the luiud. 

Nearl,v all the caruiveroiiij animals have 
' Beoteliveness rather strongly marked; tlie 
«at 8l>t«i«8, from the lion don-nnord, se- 
•d'et^s itHt'lf and i)atioutly waits and 
washes the aiipruach of iiiey, uud when 
near eiiottgh, seizes it at a single bound, 
before the victim ia aware of the presence 
of tile enemy. Most of tlie herbiveroiis 
.animals have little Sccretiveueas. Since 
their food does not fleeat their approach, 
tiieir onlj* use tor SecretiTeneas would be 
• to cononal themselves from enemies ; and 
many of them have fear and speed which 
they nse ns a means of safety. 

Iu. the huiuau race, tli'B feeling is some- 
times so strong that certain characters are 
tinged with a fox-like or cat-like cunning; 
■they do not say or do anything in an 
Open, [rank manner, but it is by conceid- 
ment, hy artifice, and there ia a mystery 
iu all they do. They talk with anving 
clauses and evade committing themselves 
■ squarely ; while those in whom it is too 
I small are abrupt and ill-timed and blunt 
a their I'emarks. It is impurtaut to train 
I tliis tocnlty when it is weak and reatraiu 
[ it wlieu too strong. 

There are frame i>eopIe who exercise 
[ Secretiveuens in a business way, perlutps 
incidentally ; they have a faculty of mak- 
sveryltody think what they have to 
I 'Sell is piLrticutarly gogd, and that it can 
I he had at a hafgain; they may defraud no 
, man, but there is a sort of false pretense 
[ About the whole thing. One of the most 
, nuU'keil mauifeatationa of business Seoret- 
j ireuess has lead a certain pnbli 
ft.T^late his line of business to public senti- 
ent in such a manner that everybody 
us gi-eedy to patroniKe him, and although 
I they went away thoroughly satisfied that 
I they had got their money's worth, yet 
I "thpy seemeil to have a feeling that his 
f .dwarfs were not so small as they had snp- 
( jiosed or his giants so large us they had 



auticiiiated, yet there was so ma 
seen thai they had not be«n . 
That was done liy a kind of soeaeity ■ 
taot which presented the glowing side n| 
tlie piotnrn, and created a foror iu fuvpr 
of bis business. 

The perversion of this tucnlty bus maiii 
in it that should be avoided ; it cro«p« 
into almost every sort of busincse ; 
tends to put Indian meal into giiiger, and 
sand into sugar, tea gronnds that Iwve 
been drawn and dried into tea and sell it 
the second time ; it puts peas into coffee, 
odulteriites drugs, puts cotton into woolen 
Hunuel, and it contrives somehow t 
voneer and adnlterate nearly everytbiny 
that comes into the market, iu fart it i» 
one of the most subtle and hard facultieB 
to nnderstand and head off from ita pnr- 
pusea. 

We sometimes hear parents deceiving 
their children from the very cradle, and 
most children are trained to deception, if 
they follow the example set before them 
by nurses and others, and th,e result is 
they soon employ deception to carry their 
own points, and then they are upbraided 
for lying and 6heating. 

A fair share of Seeretiveness is desirn- 
ble so as not to exiiress that which had 
better bo concealed. "A fool uttereth all 
his mind, but a wise man keepeth it iu 
till afterwords." "He that keepeth hia 
mouth keepeth liis life, hut he that open- 
eth wide his lips shall have destruction." 
" The words of hia mouth were amoother 
than butter, but war wos in his heart ; his 
words were softer than oil, yet they were 
drawn swords." From the days of Judaa 
till now the hypocrite and deceiver have 
l>een feared and Imted, yet hypocrisy and 
deception creep into the daily lite of thon- 
snnds wh<j consider themselves pret^ 

' 11. CAUnODSNESa. 

The organ of this feeling ia 6 
tlie upper side-head outward f 
crown, or a little fui-ther Iwick tJua'^ 

, is generally the widest ( 
the head, and frequently interferee ^ 
the fitting of the hat or the bonnet. . 




Cactiodsubsb JJa-CBTiuTED. 



tomically, it is located in the centre of society as will bnng lisgraoo it warns 
the parietal bones at the point where 08H] Pnrental Line to mmte tht motlier to 
fication begins. Fear ia the normal result watch against all evil to hm cliilil , it 
of this &«^ulty ; watchfulness, carefiilneF- stands at the f Ibow of Hope true to its 
BOlioitude, anxiety arise from it ; it stands 
opposed to boldness, raslmeHS, courage , 
it bears very much the earae relation to 
the other faculties of the mind that hold 
back straps bear to other parts of a har 
ness, or that the brake does to the wheels 

There is no more painful emotion than 
fear : nothing that wears out the health 
more than ansiety. We are ao organized 
and so surrounded that we art^ (.unstantly 
liable to injury, and are therefore tre 
qnently subjected to danger, consequently 
Oaatiousuess is an important qnalitj of 
the mind, serving as a safeguard Its Ian 
gnage is, "take care," "look out 'avoi I 
dAhger," or " manage to master it The 
feeling, however, is blind in itself it has 
no wisdom or knowledge ; it is simply a 
feeling, a passion, a sentiment, not an in- 
tellectual power ; in itself it could not 
look out nor take 



CautloiigDera \aigs. He his also h 
menl, with it prtdnmlnuic - of ibe tntelltctuiil anil 
mora. riiElanBnf thehead, nltb conBldeiable flDMUEt 
of quality bb weil an Htreiiph. 

looation on the head, to suggest the ne- 
cessity of laying a solid foundation for an- 
ticipation, and frequently coats shadows 
upon the bright images which Hope cre- 
ates ; it stimulates the intellect to make 
such investigations as will minister to tliu 
well being of the individual, and plan 
such a course as will give security to the 
posaosRor. A proper development of 
Cautioiianesa is useful in restraining sucli 
a manifestation of all the powers an would 
be dangerous to the lite, health, and ha|i- 
piness of the individual. Wlien exces- 
sively developed, it throws a cloud over 
all manifestations : it paralyzes courage, 
energy, determination, and Hope ; it 
smotliera enterprise, dampens ambition, 
undermines self-respect, and changes the 





Fig. 84. 
^ect and all the other faculties to 
fob against danger. In its healthy ac- 
' I, Caution tends to check the ravings 
, Combativeness, adds prudence to 
ams enraged Destmctiveness 
> avoid undue severity, holds ba*k the 
u rtised to strike with the deadly wea- 
pon ; whispers to Acquisitivenesa of fu- 
'ttire want, of losses and poverty ; admoa- 
jahes Approbativeneas to bewariJ of auob 
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;tiou ot Veuetatiou from a clue nduratiou 
a ijlavisli tear oE God. When the orgrai 
smuU, the tflfeets ure directly opposite ; 
itdllows Hope to rerel in perpetual an- 
iicipation : permita imagiiiatioii to career 
through the universe without rudder or 
Imllast ; it penuits rash e:tpeiidituie witb- 
.out compioiut, molteH one reckless of don- 
[^ra, and allows hiin to ruu into troubles 
id (Ultiuiilties oa every hand.* 
CautiuuanesH is an element of bashful- 
and if joined to large Approbative- 
ie»3 with moderate Self-esteem, bsBUiil- 
and tiniidity amount to 
Huthers and teachers, in fact nearly every- 
body who bus anything to do with chil- 
dreu, are liable to use Cautionaness ae a 
kind of rod of correction ; they will 
threaten to shut children np in the dark 
»lhic. the dark closet, or call the police- 
city, or the old tramp, in the 
luntry, to carry off the child ; it la not 
that i>eople who have been thus 
in childhood aliouhl be cowards in 
« thousand ways all their lives, 
JV ij" 12. APPROBATIVENESS. 

This faculty gives those who live in bo- 
«iety a desire to enjoy the good will of 
others. This requires a sacrifice of indi' 
Tldual feeling, or rather a niodiflcatioii of 





1, and is the foundation of xx'^'^i^bs. It 
s the desire to pleaae, and it^s effects 
fcu ili» feelmgs and character are immense. 
EfawbA praise and recogTiitioa, and makes 
"% possessor iiuhappy under criticism, re- 

• From " Choice of Pursiiila." 
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tion, energy, prndonw, and jwibbi 

ders one strong when it a 
ambition for eminent and honorable 4l 
tainmenta ; it renders 
those lie associates with are frivolous q 
have a downward tendency in their ooj 
duct. To be popnlar with them and avt 
their ridicule he will adopt their n: 
and "go with the multitude to do t 
Its perversion makes it a source of b 
tation. Properly developed and infld 
euced by persons ot honor and good c) 
aoter, it becomes a wonderful magnet t 
draw young people towards tliat which g 
worthy, but its extreme activity often li 
comes a snore as well as a source of slavet 
to many. A little girl who u beautdJ 
becomes vain of her dress and of her fi 
looks, and neglects to be just and kind a; 
courteous to others. She does not dee 
it ueceeeary to become a scholar, o 
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liersrff Tith refined and ethical mftHners, 
Is )ilu- is HOaglit after and madd popular 
<iu iKtcoimt of her beauty and fine dreas, 
she beoomes petulaut und tyranuiud ami 
imaiiiiable ; wbereas one who is plain in 
appearance finds it neoessaj'y to be kiud 
Jiud gentle, and obliging-, and obedient, 
and eourteoua iu her ways in order to be 
acceptable ; hence, many a plain girl is 
permitted to ripen normally, and become 
the very salt Of the earth ; whertias, if she 
liad been lieautifTil, she might have been 
S]>oiIed by flattery. 

Pl'aiae and censure in some schools and 
faniiliea is the unly law, and leads to the 
establishment of Approbatjveness aa the 
moral standaM of daily life. Tlie qucB- 
"tiona are, " What will people thmk ' 
"What will they say?" "Will 1 get 
praise tor this or blame for that ? and 
not " Is this or that in itttelf right honor 
able, just ? " Children are too much left 
in the care of ignorant servants and 
amrses, who, not having the right ot con 
trolling or governing the children are 
obliged to flatter or frighten in uider t<i 
«xert an influence. In passing along the 
street we often hear a nurse-girl taUung 
to some little pert boy or girl, praising 
tiim to get him to do the honest thmg, or 
■offering bribes to his appetite if he will 
atop being naughty, 

JLpprobativenefis becomes morbid some 
-times in businesa men ; dread ot failure 
leads tliem to strain every point, and 
aometimea to violate the equities of hfe 
-to avoid the disgrace of a fadure, and 
-then huviug been led to embezzle to pre 
■vent failure, finding themselves detected 
-they commit suicide because they can not 
Jaoe the disgrace of failure and orune com 
Tiined. Yet with all the evil tliat may 
arise from the abuse ot Approbativeness, 
wlien the higher sentiments prevail m the 
■character, ambition and pride minister to 
virtue and to the development improve 
ment, and happiness of mankind Ambi 
-tion is a spur to action, and working with 
-the higher powers, it looks to honorable 
«ndeavor and service to crown the per- 
formance of duty with success, joy, and 
lespect ab ility , 



The great vBriety ot ways in which peo- 
ple show Approbativeness may be ob- 
sen'ed on every hand ; iu the style of 
dress and eqnipage, iu the home and sur- 
roundings, iu tlie following of fashions 
which change frequently, and render one 
with large Approbativeness utterly raiser- 
able if obliged to wear a hat, or a cloak, 
or a dress that was all the style three 
months ago ; but the new fashion plates 
having appeared, one must not go on the 
street or even to church, without the new 
style, yet the influence that is thus par- 
verted is salutary at the root. 

13. SELF-ESTEEM. 4*" 

Many i)ersons slirink from the idea of 
being endowed with large Self esteem 




I >, tin 1 LHNOn It J OSLItBir 111 
Btroug ^ tal limperanieul luratt Self-fslown "MJ* 
Lan^nt , good iicactlcal tnlent bendetrong minivl 
J t aeDlnl and fnendJ j 

yet it 18 among the moat ennobling of 
human chuactcn^titi and even when it 
exibti m too great a degree ita very excess 
oommanda respect, although it may not 
always win our love, The escess ot Ap- 
probativeuess, which gives vanity and the 
tendency to boast, is what most people 
reganl as Self-esteem. The tme office of 
the organ is to giv.' ti<. lb., i.l.-n -.f srHI,.„Hl, 
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. personal value. A certain 

BEmoimt of peraonal dignity ia necessary 

R-to taake the Avorld respect ns ; it enables 

a to value his opinions aad plans, and 

If gives bi™ coutideQce in the exercise of bis 

toaxage and judgment. 

Self-esteem frequently preservea per- 
sons Crom descending to practices of vice 
and in those who are fallen, 
rough intemperance, it is soiae times the 
Konly element that caji bo acted upon to 
&ct a reformation. Those who lack Self- 
esteem, whatever may be their talents, 
e apt to feel unworthy, diffident, and to 
Q responsibility. They decliuf' 
U offers of advancement from a sensi- < << 
IvnworthinesH. We know tliat large Hi.ll 
festeem and moderateintellectand cultiir.- 
will sometimes stride forward to the high- 
est seat, and be called upon to step down 
and give place to a worthicTj but among 
9 they average, and notably among 
■-vonien, there is Iq this country a, lack of 
B 'Self-eett>em and too much Approbative- 
1, which makes people slaves of public 
ind lends tliem to undBrvtdue 
E their own capacity and worth. What es- 
RertB a more controlling iniliieuce over a 
fclittle )>oy who proposes to do something 
F 'tob ohildish and frivolous, and who whines 
e because he is arrested in some 
favorite pursuit ? Let the mother say, 
"What, a hig boy like you, so tall, who 
in a little while will be as tall ua your 
brother Jolm, or your father, a big boy 
like yon to cry or quarrel with hie little 
[■ brother or sister for the possession of a 
Ctoy." If he has Self-esteem enough tor 
1 good, he will straighten np and 
W show that be is too much of a man to play 
I the baby. The little fellow is now in- 
L dined to say with Hazael, "Is thy ser- 
> vant a dog, that be should do this ? " 

"Be thou strong and show thyself a 
: language of Self-esteem 
:irlten employed to arouse this spirit in 

I- FIKMNESS. y^S" 

The office of this organ is to give atead- 
, stability, fixedness of purpose, 
md determination. Many persons apply 



hard names to the functions of this a 
and as it exists in some people fch^ ri 
doubtless deserved. Many seem to s ~ 
pose that stubbornness, obstinacy, i 
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wilfulness really indicate the normal ft 
tions of Firmness, but in the light of it 
mental philasophy these nameE 
the abuses of this important element x 
our nature. Firmness is not the i 
quality which has been misnamed; a 
is supposed to be the whole of CombatitI 
nesB, murder and cruelty to be the n 
functions of Destructiveaess. Some ei 
pose if one have large Acquisitiveness j 
must therefore be a thief, if he have & 
large Secretiveness he must be a thief ft 
a liar, and these names are quite 
propriate for the organs referred to as g 
those which are commonly applied ■ 
Firmness. When Firmness exists i 
predominant degree it will often be u 
foated in the form of on obstinate, t 
tions, contrary spirit, but if justice a 
kindness, prudence and friendship, and.-^ 
sound intellect belong to the sac 
constitution, there is no reason why p 
verted Firmness should become the n 
ter spirit of the man. We know Comb* 



ivenesH, Amativeness, AlimentiveaeBe. oi 
Approbativentisa may mlu over the mind, 
each in a ilifferent iudividaal, but b weU< 
balanced ovgaaization requires u good de- 
velopment of all Uio (irgaiis, Eii'mueBs 
amoug the rest. Tlie true nature of Firm- 
ness is to give stability, fortitude, and 
lisedneHS of ptupose, to enable one to 
etand up against the current of oppoBi- 
tion, to hold hie faculties to their work 
UAtil the duty ia fulfilled; and thus Finn- 
ueas can be made a kind ot seasoning for 
many of the other menial powers. Work- 
ing with CombativeneSB, it prodaijes de- 
termined bravery ; with Conscientioua- 
ness, inviolable integrity ; with Acquiai- 
tiveness it enables one to hold on and 
nltimately reach the desired result. Com- 
bativeness and Dentructivfness give pro- 
pelling energy to the character, as sails 
or a steam-engine give propelling power 
to a sldp, and as the rudder keeps the ship 
on her course against the wind, thus mak- 
ing the element of propulsion available 
for reaching thedesire<l haven. FinniieBa 
properly related gives endurAnoe to all the 
other mental powers. 

If WB attempt to force a person having 
large Firmneaa, we meet with instinetive 
resistanee and positive refusal to do that 
which his judgment, iucliuation, aiid con- 
science would suggest OS proper and de- 
sirable when allowed to chooae the course 
and set freely ; Ijut if compulsory meaa- 
nres are employed resistance will lie used 
until freedom of choice is given, when the 
course desired may be adopted, though 
Btoutly refused so long as e«ercivp meas- 
ures were contiuued, Three-qniarlers of 
the balky horses could be cured, if instead 
of Iwing urged and whipped, they were 
held in an<l told to stop, although they have 
already stopped, and then ate allowed to 
rest until they have recruited and recov- 
ered their breath ; then they will start 
without commanding, or by the simple 
, word. A man who drives a horae that 
laoka Firmness will see it and feel it ; for a 
horse that is very firm will raanilest reao- 
lutioa and persistent eamestneas Ui pull 
the load through all Ihe bad places, or 
rneh up the hill as if no power could st'ip 



him. Some m.sn have Firmnens with & nar- 
row mind and little sense of respectability, 
and they take pleasiue in showing how 
they can decline to do that which people 
dc-su-e done. Persons ore aometimea 
ashamed to retreat from a position they 
have taken. Two men have a difficulty, 
and each determines not to speak tQ the < 
other firat. We have heard of a farmer 
and son living together for fifteen years, 
and carrying on farming, and not ex- 
changing a word with each other ; each 
would tell a third party, perhaps a boy, 
what he was going to do, aud thiia the 
business would be talked about, but the 
conversation was not_ addressed to each 
other on account of their being committed 
to silence. In such caaea, however, some 
other faculties combine with Firmness, so 
that a person feels that be can not oome 
down ; and would be glad to get out of 
the difflonlfy if the other party would 
break the ice and say "let us be friends.'! 
Here Firmness is a tyrant, aud though it 
has modes of manifestation that are unde- 
sirable, just as some of the other faculties 
have, it is nevertheless very desirable in 
the character, serving as a kind of spinal 
column on which the mental elements 
are built or attached. It is like the keel 
of a vessel that serves to give stability to 
the whole structure, and yet the keel is 
not a ship, as mere Firmness is not char- 
acter, but both the keel in the ship and 
Firmness in the character serve to co- 
ordinate the other constituents of tha 
structure, 

THE MORAL BEHTIMENTS. 

With tliP discovery of Phrenology, one 
of the leading principles iliat were dem- 
onstrated is that the mental faculties are 
innate. For many centuries philosophera 
contended one against another on tlie sab- 
ject of original ideas. It may be said that 
they were arrayed in two great parties ; 
those who followed Plato, claiming that 
there are original interior conceptions ; 
and those following Aristotle, who its eaj- 
nestly asserted that all medial conceptions 
arc rterived from without, and tlierefor& 
related to impressions made by ftiAftTTOi. 
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Q moBt profound influence upon the roli- 
f giouR thought of the world, Ut-elared alle- 
I giauoe to Aristotle for the most purt. 

In modern times many of the luotit eni- 
i]it>ut metaphysicians Lave euuuciateil 
ciews that man was not endowed with an 
I ionate, morolsenae. ForinEtance thetbeo- 
r rieaof virtue lid vanced by Hume, Hubbes, 
f Mandeville. P[dey, and others rejected 
I original, morrd iiituitiona. Ou the other 
Cjiuid, Eattt, Beid, Btewart, aud Thomns 
t Srowti odniit their existence. lu the dis- 
louasionoE the nature of ponscionce, or tbe 
^flOnse of dutrr and perBonal obligation, 
I learned men have widelydiffered, although 
t- Agreed as to ite basis, m their analysis of its 
l-iqiplicBtion. The emineut Cudwortb, for 
f inataiioe, endeuvora to show tliat the ori- 
1 of uur notions of right and wTong is 




Fig. Bl. 

MenWl lempEranj 
cleor-hBSflwJ. And U— re "..,.■, — 

Dr. Paley declared virtue to ( 
" In doing good to mankind, i 
to the -n-ill of God, and for the B 
everlasting hapyineati." Sir JamaR,S 
intoeh dencibea conseience to be n 
ot associated inipressiona, tberefoM^ 
pound judgment. Mandevilie < 
that the moral vii-tnes are only s 
of Helf-interest for the sake of p 
probatiriu. 
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So far as they go, Boiue of these views 
Are coirect, but they we tor the laoat part 
judgmeuts otinen having highlycultirated 
intellects ; they lire rational inferences, 
bnt they do nut go far enough ; tliey 
simply add to the world of speculution 
tlut has been ever enliirging with regard 
to the morul conduct of mtn 

With the diBOovery of Phrenologj and 
■the eettlemeiit of the question of the en 
dowmeiit of man by nature with original 
mental powers, the question of the Bource 
■of tuorill aotion is fully answered Now 
'we know that the different quahtius that 
■enter into a virtuous action are dependent 
upon the exercise of special organs The 
moral act in uecessarilv combined , two 
■or more faculties enter into it The sun 
pie act of religions worship may associate 
-with Veneration, Spirituality, Hojw, and 
Kjonsoientiouaness, and also the intellect, 
when devout emotion would express itself 
in words. 

Let us see for a moment how these fac- 
ulties operate. It is Veneration that re- 
«agnizes self-consecration to Qod, SJid 
stimulates reverence. It is GonscientiouB- 
neas that impresses one with the feeling 
of duty, indebtedness, obligation tor ben- 
efits received. It is Faith or Spirituality 
-that opens the inner vision to an appreci- 
ation of the existence of n power miitemal. 
It is Hope that reaches beyond the pre- 
jsent to a joyful existence after this mortal 
cipbere has passed. The intellect enters 
into the espresaion of worship j it may, by 
its conclusions bom of reason, strengthen 
tiie sense of rigjit and duty, oonfirming 
one's impression tliat sacrilice. prayer, 
and praise to the Creator are consistent 
and proper. 

Tlie moral sentiments are grouped to- 
^ethtr in the top-head and superior pa- 
rietal region ; there CouecientiousneHB, 
£(ipe. Marvel ouanesa, or Spiritnality, 
Veneration, and Benevolence form a close 
AlUauce, and these in the language of 
Phreuolog;^- constitute man a moral and 
■ooouutaUle being, giving him the dispo- 
flition to lie of service to hia fellow men, 
io Worship his Creator, and to expect a 
'.(bture state of exiatence. 



15. 00NS01ENTI0UBNES9. 
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This organ is situated in the coronal re- 
gion below and adjoining Pirmness. See 
Pig. 92. Its office is to impress man with 




FJg.W, HEiJHVfi Anthonv. Istef.S.SciiBtOT, R.I 
CiiMeGiZHTioueXEaa Laaas. 
A wcll-luliuiced tnDpGmineBt, sod a Bmonth, brtr 
monlouB, snhstuntlal noture, tound InWllict, pni- 
denoe, digntty, add dttLTmlaatlon : wgs called "Flw 
(berof IheBeiulf," and was its Prcnidenl pro Km. 

a sense of right, linty, and accountability. 
It bears a close relation to the qudity wj 
maeh talked of by moralists as "Oon- 
Boienoe. " It whispers its approval or dis- , 
approval of conduct. It is analogous to 
the original [jower recognized by Lord 
Eames, Dr. Brown, and others as instjnot- 
ively discriminating between right and 
wrong. One in whom this organ is well 
devoloiwd, is naturally disposed to regu- 
late his conduct by the standard which he 
believes to be right ; and in performing 
his duty will eacrifloe personal interest, 
and not allow himself to be interfered 
with by any coi]-,idrrafioiis iif ii'ii-iulsbi'} 



tliofle in whom it ia strong to be just in 
judging of thd conduct, (ipiuiuiiii, aud lal- 
entH of others ; such pei'oous ore scriipa- 
n the performance of prumises ; and 
Rrlien>ttiey make mi stakes that ill anyway. 
ml^ect them to criticism, they are as 
BMIoh ready to ooDdemii themaeWeB ns 
fethera, who may be guilty of the aame 

This faculty leads to punctuality in 
Keeping appointmente, making one appre- 
oiate the injustice of cansing others to 
« their time or he put to inconvenience. 
-It imparts oonsistency to the conduct, and 
n those whose Uves appear to be sjmmet- 
B-lically beautiful through their respect for 
■ 'duly, and their prompt regard to keeping 
ia iu their callings, the faculty 
ia strong. In association with organs of 
P the individual and selfish nature that are 
' active, say Firmness, Self-esteem, Com- 
bfttiveness, it is more conspicuous in its 
expression ; such persons are moved to 
loud utterances of anger when they hear 
Lipf acta of cruelty or injustice ; tlieywould 
B tlie offenders against law, order, and 
lecency, brought to a prompt tribnual 
tod punishment meted out. In one who 
4 the faculty smaU, the expression of 
hity and obligation is but feeble ; and 
Uiere is a corresponding laxity of prinei- 
Fple. TTiH conduct will take the direction 
tftt his atrougest feelings witliout much 
respect to truth and justioe. If Aci^nisi- 
'tivenessbe powerful, he will seek its grat- 
Hlii'ation by the most direct means, re- 
gardless of the rights of others. If Ap- 
.probativeness Iw active, he will adopt 
tJraust any line of conduct, however it 
iuay violate justice and propriety ; he will 
■tte fair and specious to a friend, and ap- 
to Bpmpnthize with his likes and dis- 
; yet apart from him, will be ready 
> make fun of his weaknesses that were 
raised to his face, and join witli others in 
Condemnation of that which but a little 
iwhile before he bad shown a hearty ap- 
i^roval of. 
■' Strong ConHcientiouHueBB plays a con- 
s part often in insanity, especially 
<e ufTeet the region of the brain in 
pwhich it IS eitaated ; and to that form of 



insanity which is termed " 
it may contribute much of the gloom ■ 
depression so marked in th 
inmate of the asylum, although Caotiat 
nesH usually eserts the stronger inSoeiu 
lathe bead of Limra Bridgman, the celM 
brated deaf, dumb, and blind wojutui, 
development of tliis organ is remarkahf 
and its influence aa remarkable in iier US 
Persons who have devoted tbeiiiEelv4 
to a life of self-sncriflce in religions or b 
neTolent lines, always show a couspioiioil 
development of the organ. In Howird, vS^ 
gave the greater part of hla Vila to dToifl 
in behalf of roforma in prison i 
ment, both in En^oud and on the amti 
nent of Europe ; Florence KigbtJngalsH 
Clara Barton, who have shown s 
devotion for the wounded and suffer 
the battle-fleld ; eminent leculers of i 
ious movements, like Calvin, Hnss, I 
Wesley, *"" Lee, ConscientiotisneBaian 
dicated as a iiromineut organ. 




themselves out of harmony with the i 
and principles that govern human sc 
and take occasion to deny them whrai 
mooted, are distinguished for ^ 
OouscientiouBneas ; their heads in 
gion of the crown are conical j I 
and Self-esteem may be strong, bat 1 
head falls off rapiiUy on both aide^ m 
eating a deficiency in this m 
10. HOPE. 

Directly in front of the orgon of C 
scienlionsness lies the nrgitu of Hope, 
line drawn upon the head perpendienlatM 



vpworil from tlie opening of tlie ear will 
pass just back nf the apace allotted to it. 
See Fig. 95. The fonotion of Lope im- 
parts the ter.dency to believe in the fiitore 
attainmeul of one's desires or objects. It 
looks, »o to speak, into the future, and de- 




«( the Gmiid Arms' ot the BupoblEc. 

. lights ill the contemplatioa of the accom- 
pliahment of one's purposes. When 
:aotiye, it inepireH checrtiil, rosy views ot 
life, dispelling doubt and fear of failure ; 
.tmd so it furnishes strong incentives to 
the activity rjf other faculties. 

A largs endowment of this organ, asso- 
•ciated with large AequieitivenesB and 
moderate Caution, ia usually found in the 
.Bpettiilator, the man who b^tldlj ventures, 
■nrged on by a confidence in his ability to 
«urya project through ; «uch a man rises 
.Above failure ; when misfortune oomes he 
:feqiiii%s bat little encouragement to forget 
■clefeat, and easily respontla to freeh sug- 
^eatious of success and fortune in the tin- 
.^ertftbhlg of new euturpriBos, 



It ia difficult to illuBtrate the develop- 
ment of this organ, hut ia tlie general 
rounded fuUneas of the top-head it is seen. 
Wliere the organ is small, and Cautloue- 
neas large, a persou is locliiiig iii enter- 
prise, easily disturbed by ehec.kB in liia 
career. Clouds seem to hang over bia 
future, aud as business men say, he " dis- 
counts" his bargains in the start; sees 
liouB in the way of success. With Ae- 
quisitiveuess large, he will seek to acquire 
wealth by a slow process of saving, being 
disinclined to speculative endeavor. 

Upou Hie iiifiuence of Hope our argu- 
ment in favor of a future lite is largely 
based. It iuspires conceptions of ft " new 
and better coimtry," where the wrongs, 
and inconsistencies, and limitatiotta of 
this sphere will be adjusted. " The 
course ot life is quickly run, and our ob- 
jecte and aspirations, our joys and ooi 
sorrows, are in the course ot a few years 
numbered with the things of the past. 
But even when our earthly epxeotationfl 
are extinguished in old age we are not leA 
diaconsolat*, for Hope still reaches for- 
ward to the life lieyond the grave, where 
happiness u'ill abundantly comjiensote for 
the sorrow and pain we have experiencBd." 

The poet Canipbelt has delighttnlly 
painted the relation of this &enlty ta 
man's after-sphere in tlie lines ; 

" UntaiiiiiB liope ! Wben life'i iBHt emlwiH bum, 

Henvcn lotliy charge realgn tha HWfplhonrl 
Oh, Ihrn tliy klngrtotn fomea. Immortal powa- 1 
What t:ionj;li Bich Byark of eatUi-born nipBirellr, 
TliQ quivi'tliig tip, pe.\t cheek, and oloiing ejt 1 
Bright W (ho Bool tha BPnph hands cniuej' 
The mnming dream of Kfc'a etsnal iaj— 
Tlieu. tbtfu. the triuniph and the trance bfgiii. 
And all the i)hiRi]ix spirit (I'lma within." 

This organ ^^a remarkably developed 
in Sir Walter Scott, and was the secret of 
his cheerfulness when bent down by mis- 
fortune and great debts. At tbe age ot 
fifty-five, finding lumaelf pressed by cred- 
itors, he calmly set to work tfi win by lit- 
^rai7 toil the money with which lie should 
pay them, saying, " Gentlemen, time and 
me against any two; let me take this good 
ally into comjmny, and I believe I ehaH 
bo able to pay you ever^ tAiyLi.\\i%." 
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A few years iigo a case of the strong iu- coming from a remote spliea'C with i 

kflnence of this organ was brout;ht to the siona of good or bod purpose. Ton 

I notice of the writer. A. whixil ti^aeLer in Inngnage ot a writer who has carefniljfl 

■the West had bt'en shot in the hpa<l by a alyzed the facnlty of faith in mu 

j^salous acquaintance, Biid although the truth that presses most dosely npon I 

Kyound penetnitpd <let'|i!j into the tissaeB ijiterests ot a Jiving man is that by irM 




C-of the brain, and was considered 
I rily fatal by the physiciaas who attended 
f bim, yet he fcriamphed over its morbid 
h effects and lived three yearH. Before and 

■ Jtfter the injury his diepoaition was dis- 
JitinguiBhed for spirit and bnoyanoy, and 
p By the ever present quality of high expec- 

> tation. His conduct, indeed, in this re- 
r Bpect seemed marvelous to all who knew 
t him. After his death an autopsy waa 
I Jnade, and his brain examined ; and one 
V of the physiniaoH present described to the 
1 writer the existence of a remarkable eleva~ 
r tion in a port of the superior frontal con- 

► Tolntions, the elevation rising oonsidera- 
r bly above the surrounding tissue. The 
1 region assigned to this oonspiciious devel- 
ropment accorded with the location of 
L Hope ; and the fact is a frei^h addition to 
r.tho surgical history of Phrenology. 

■ 17. SPmiTDALITY OE MAEVELLOUS- 

NE«S. 
Man in all ages has shown a strong Con-' 
\ Tiotioii with reference to the existence of 
|. Vnpematuml beings ; helms always euter- 
i ta^ed instinctive idens that there were 
fc/powWa or influences at work in the air, or 




gcxid hesd Htid face. 

he recognizes in himself the poa 
an indestructible power, indepffli 

.nding his phyaicEd « 
without the consciousness of which)^ 
nepirationa for future happin 
yearnings toward perfection, all Mffl 
ot responsibility for good o 
be regarded as vain aad idle dreajna,' f, 
reason will never prove the e 
soul ; it will show that the e 
soul may be inferred from the tendt 



of iiis desireB, nnil tlmt is [>Alctilat«cl to en- 
courage the belief. But is it to be snp- 
poeeil that our Maker would suffer ub to 
roam without some instinctive knowledge 
of our iloperdence upon Hia power, His 
Benevolence, Justice, and |ierfection, and 
f^ in ineliaation to liestow upon us luture 
happiness ? would leuve to the inference 
(jf reason tlie belief tlmt we poEsese an im- 
mortal, an indestructible soul, by Ti'hieh 
'those qualitiea and hopes may eventually 
find esereise in a higlier sphere ? To this 
question, we believe tliat Phreuologj' will 
answer no." * 

Phreuologii^il scieuce does teach, and in 
this respect it stands quite alone among 
the physieiU scienceH, that man has been 
endowed by his Creator witb a faculty 
that inspires a belief in the existence of a 
spirit or Psyuhe, and jirompts us to con- 
sider with awB and wonder the phenomena 
of life and the mysterious relations or 
workings of the animatu upon the inani- 
mate world. 

The situation of Uiis organ is in the su- 
perior sincipital region of the brain di- 
rectly in front of Hope. Fig. 68. Its 
function, as already shown, is to inspire 
belief or trust in the strange or marvol- 
ous. The workings of MaryelousneaH may 
lie deemed for the moat part as of a teli- 
gioua nature, but it has an important 
bearing upon the relations of the 
life of man, and is the basis of oui 
after novelty, thus becoming an import- 
ant element in intellectttal progress. Br. 
Gall was led to its discovery by observing 
that some persona imagined themselves to 
be viflited by apparitions of the abaent or 
dead friends, and when he found that men 
of no mean intellect believed in the real- 
ity of ghosts and visions, he was compelled 
to aak, Are they fools or impostera ? Or 
' is there a particular organ or special fac- 
ulty for impressing upon the human un- 
derstandiug thoaa puculiar illusions of 
Bentiment '! Following np the matter by 
careful examination of the heads of per- 
fO&B known for uncommon qualities he 
■ettled upon the location and function of 

;. B, SainpsdU— .4iD. PIu-oq. Juvir. vol. I. 



Leading men in every age have been 
eminent for their belirf in some spirit 
demon or inesplicable influence that bore 
an important relation to their success or 
failure in life. Socrates had his Dwtnua ; 
St. Paul describes certain experiences 
witli supernatural beings; Swedenborg be- 
lieved that the Lord muuifeHted himself 
perijonally to him, and that he was plocwl 
in communication with angela and spirits. 
The development of Marvelousness is very 
marked in the head of this last distin- 
guished philosopher and church foimder. 
Napoleon believed in his star; and women 
,are to be met with in society who Imve ir- 
resiitible impressions and leanings, pre- 
monitions, and communications. Tbere 
are some who exercise the cjJling of 
" ulairvoyanta " who are thoroughly sin- 
cere in their belief that they are endowed 
with extraordinary powers in the way of 
reading the future, and some of thew 
have given accounts of extraordinary 
events in the history of individuala and 
nations that subsequently were practically 
verified. 

This organ when large imparts elevation 
and, breadth to the top-head. Its action 
is marked in the language and choraotfir, 
lendijig enthusiasm to effort in any phil- 
L, inspiring devotion 
In poets, artists, nnd 
ace it is uncoiunionty 
ventora it appears to 
perform a very important work, and we 
think it lies at the basis of a disposition 
to pui'sne difficult or prolonged sdentiflo 
investigations; auggeats motives and quiofe- 
euB the impulse toward discovery thmi 
dominates the mind of the acieutific en- 
thusiast. In Aim Lee, the foiuider of the 
Shakers, this organ was most extracFrdi- 
nary in its development. In Loyola and 
Whitefield it was also very large. Those, 
however, who exliibit scepticism and in- 
orednbtiy in regard to novelties or discov- 
eries, and especially those who are die- 
posed to carp at and ' ridicule religious 
subjects have it small or inactive. In^ 
Thomas Paine and Voltaii-e it was decid- 
edly weak. In the late General Gord 
who iJerished in the Soudan. ^raH,% 



authropic directioi 
and self-saorifioe. 
sculptors of emine 
large. In great i 



f tiiiy wae large, nad imbneil Iiia cbarurtw 
rwiUithnt enthusiasm luid fouHdenoe'tliut 
|.|ed him to defi])isc danger. 

a tbe olnws ot fiicultiea knowu as 

t- Hie morid fiimtimeuts tliat wh tind the 

I'leadiug marka of Jiffereoce llmt dibtui- 

Lignialt nitui aliuve the brute. To » degree, 

(ttie lowpv animals posaess miud, and ob- 

s have (itmiehed us with eurprising 

MKuuuta of tbu iiiti-lligeiice ol dogx, and 

hoi^i^H : aiid iionie whu have couceutruted 

their gaze upon iuseotH, inform iw that 

\, wnepR, shnw iu tlieir bubits 

f Tery surprising (lualities of reason, When 

it comes, however, to the coasideitition of 

thnae elem^its that give man elevated 

s o( lifp, tliat lift liim alwve seltiBh 

[ ctmsiderBtioiiM and open up enjoynient* 

I that are pure and unalloyed, he stands 

L mnch above brute cteatn res. Man has all 

W'thephysical instincts that are found in the 

' lower animaJe ; added to them are im- 

rpnlaea, and yearnings, and aentiments 

V, ttuit cast a flood of light over the common 

■ ^■ffiuH of every-day life. The gratifloa- 

Ttiona of tlie lower animals are found in 

t- tile exercise of tlieir aeJflsh propensities ; 

t'the higher enjoyments of the hnmaii being 

pflow from the exercise of his spiritual na- 

l^ure — the development of his organism in 

> vhidi aelf-gratitication has no place. 

Considered in their sxiecial natures, the 

I aioral organs, as we have thus far defined 

\ them, have no selfish relation ; they leail 

e to actR that are beneficial to others, 

I on to confer some service, or make some 

I sacrifice of himself. They are opposed 

to those sentiments that would promote 

I the success or glory of the individual or 

dietinguifih man above his fellows. 

]S. VENERATION. 

Tlirough this organ the chief faculty ot 
the moral nature is manifested. It is sit- 
uated in the summit of tbe brain directly 
P ia front of Firmness ; below it lie Hope 
r fxtd Marvelouaness — a provision of nature 
! vhioh ia very striking in itself. See Fig. 
The influence of this organ is to pro- 
I dacB the eentiment of reverence in gen- 
; a disposition to worsliip a Supreme 
Its history is remarkable. Every 



tribe of p«uple yet discovered, whetJitf 

savftgn or barbarous, liave shown a ilis' 
positiou to worship aomi'thing, wbclhur 
stocks or atones, beasts or images, Oie aim. 
tbe luuou, the fitnrs, spirit's of thtt sir. of 
the ocean, or of the moTiutuin, of light oi 
darkness ; and from this uuiversaJ teu' 
denev to worship, it is but a natoral In- 
ference that tlie ilispoaitioii is iiioftte. 
Strange as it may seem, however. Phren- 
ology was the first of meutal syfltemS to 
treat Veneration pa an original newer. 



Fig. B7. R", Dn. Dowlikq, YssetULTton 
Weighed nearlythcee hundtea ponndB,«e 
migMy bralD ; via an orator, Ihiulier, wrltor, 
cuJlenl preiuilier. 

The phrenological writers have d 
this organ as having special refer 
man's recoguitiou of his dependeiuMt^ 
Uod, and therefore as the inspin 
devotion, the rendering of praiaB -j 
thanksgiving upon all suitable o 
But the sphere of the organ i 
fined to religion ; it has an 
bearing upon the every-day affaiiS'i^ 
man life, inspiring respect for autil 
deference toward superiora,and rt 
the great and good. Combined w 
Approbativeness and moderate C 
tiousnesa and intellect, it leads a { 
to pay court to persons of rank and#i 
and where the inffllleet is i 
enlightened it may produce a bi 
spect for (dl old customs and a 
stitutions. There are people of i 
who are given to making eollec 
old pottery, relics, brasses, postages 
coins, etc. This is one of the e 
forma of the exercise of this organ, 
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We tiud inEtanceB of its excfKsive pjid 
'distarbed iiotiou aniotig tUe iueane ; eveiy 
asylum ountaine patients n'ho have an ex- 
<WBaive eialtotion of tlw devotiona! (eel. 

|_ iugH, uud tlic organ in tliotwi casea is gen- 
eraUy large in tlie head. But Veneration 

I may be large, and unproductive of its 
«penul plienomena in a brain tliat is lack- 
ing in other moral quuJitiea and exoessive 
in tlte propensities. It has been found 
larga in murderers, not only those, who 
were nnbalanced generally, and by its un- 
due exoiteinent deemed themselves inatm- 
■menta of Heaven iD riding Hie world of ft 
person who had incurred their displeasure, 
but also in persons who in other respects 
tiLowed little or no want of mental lucid- 
ity. The Gerninn woman Gottfried who 
poisoneii upwards of fifteen peraons, was 
uucli given to attendance upon rehgions 
meetings, and her fervor in such exercisea 
disamied suspicion concerning her con- 
nection with the sudden deaths of friends 
and aaq^naintoiices and people nith whom 
she lived. 

Those who have the orgnn small are 
known tor a want of , tender respect for 
God. and mau. They are careless in the 
observance of social uses, as well as the 
ceremonies of religion. 

This organ is subject to culture and 
growth from a state of iuFictivity, until it 
eseroiaes a profound iuiliieuoe upon the 
chftTRcter. In the reahn of moral send- 
meut organization is made happUy re- 
eponatve to methods of training, change, 
aud conversion, and at any age there may 
be reformation and improvement. 

A Western missionary having a large 
territory under Ins supervision, mentioned 
a case to the writer that came within his 
experience. A man of notorious charac- 
ter was converted through his instrumen- 
■talily from his wayward life. At the time 
of the conversion his head was low and 

, Sat, wui his i>hy8iognomy eipressive of 

]Us lawless disposition, but n marked 

. 4$hailge lipcame appareut ; the rt(gion of 

'. Tenei-atii m liaving risen fully one-half inch 

I ■ in Beightj ivs shown by careful measiire- 

nients tftkou by tile missionary himself, 

- W^B the character bad so reinarkably al- 



tered that tlie man was no longer recog- 
nized aa the frontier niflinn, but as the 
kind and zealous Christian worker. 

There have been many who have shown 
a cruel and vindictive spirit in the asser- 
tion of their religious convictions. Phil- 
lip of Spain possessed large Veneratiou, 
and so did Loyola, the founder of the 
order of the Jesuits, yet these men pos- 
sessed elements of coldness, severity, and 
cruelty that were shown in their efforts to 
enforce the authority of the Bomau 
Church. There may bo humility and zeal 
in religious observanca, aasooiated with a 
vacillatiug, selfish, and vicious character ; 
generosity, kindness, tenderness may be 
on one aide, and disregard of duty, for- 
getfulneas of obligation, injustice on the 
other. Id the American character, speak- 
ing generally, there is comparatively lit- 
tle Veneration ; hence, the lack of defer- 
ence that so much mars onr society, and 
which is often so very conspicuous in the 
conduct of our young people, while Be- 
nevolence is developed in a good degree, 
and CouHcientiousnessisnot with mt some 
influence. 



19. BENEVOLENCE. 
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The relations of man to man and of man 
to his surroundings demand for tlieirweU 
being the exercise of sympathy and kind- 
ness. There are great differences in chu- 
ditioii among us ; aome appear to be bom 
to sorrow and suffering, weakness and de- 
pendence ; for their support they must 
look to those who are strong and well. 
The sentiments of kindnesa, or in a broader 
sense, charity, incite those who are able 
to confer benefits on others, and with tho 
doing, delightful teelingB are experienoed, 
and without any expectation of a return. 
The cheerful giver feels a fullneas of heart> 
and an exuberance of joy that can not be 
measured by words or counted by dollars. 

Benevolence, as a faculty, has tjie wel- 
fare of mankind in general aa its object. 
Other faculties are coTicemed in loving 
individuals, family, fnends, objeote in 
which we have personal interest, and 
therefore may be said to be influenced by 



He»ds Ast> FiCBs : Horn 

howerw, hae a iilsrce imtiioly apart from 
, seltlBliiiess ; its imiverBality of applicatiun 
, eiolndestheideaof personal gain, the mo- 
I taven of self expansion. It would bestow 
I its kindness upon all creatures. It guea 
I ont with pure and diaiutereeted. motivea 



Stitdy Thkm. 




Fie. (16. J. 8. Rourrr, chainnBii of the Cattle Cou- 

venlloD, St. Louis. BeDevolence Ldrgc, 

A man Ixiapted ta tu n leader wherever big culture i 

[ nuij qnnlify him to move. A Krong face, b good fore- 

' head, cepectall}' iatheprutlni] departmuii; ieamsu 

I of reaonwes, faUli m the tature, taventiTe power, and 

■bUlly to push thecUQtehi^iidiipIi. 

I to the stranger, the afflicted, the knmble, 
' those whose condition preclndea any re- 
turn or degree of reward stem to afford it 
' apeoi^ pleasure in the exercise of ite func- 

The organ of Benevolence is situated in 
I the anterior part of the top-head in the 
I centre just forward of Veneration. Fig. 
1.68. When large, the forehead rises high 
W and has an orebed appearance, and when 
l<Small the upper jiart of the forehead ap- 
L pears to recede and is comparatively low. 
I ihia organ exercises a powerful influence : 
1 ,111100 personal character ; when large and ' 
r fictive it inspires sacrifice in leading the 
L ptoWD to M>t ai^ide his ovm ])iirposes 
~ when they would iuterfere with the com- 
[ fort of others. It is a. sentiment that re- 
fl t« the cttltivation of character, sup- 
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knovn imtabilitT when teawd or nn neas niil DLHtrnctivenena to IhreaU'n im- 

noyod. 1 MmssathuKetts jiappr lately meiliato inj iry, hut when he diaeovei-Ml 

■^bliflhed an lutereBtujg a<^Po mt of a, thftt the buy waa hmt by his (all. the fac- 

dog'a Bogacity that lUasti'atus tht< action olty of Benevolence was aroused, and Jfd 

4»( Bener lenoe in a Btnking waj A I ny tbe dog to make, in hia dumb fushion. an 

Ireepassed upon pri\ ate grounds and was ai peal for tiie ohild's relief. 




Fig 09 Faith Fig 100 BaFI 
^ He the cilm asiund trust of Faitb am] tt e ex&Ilfid (a 
Uiat mantles bcr horizon witb gluning beauty. Butr 
Id rob the sister!. Faith Bnd Hnpo, of thuirjoj; elie l» 
rj and malice. Note Itae tiulef ul glnre ot ha jculoDit e 
>-blle luvo nnd kindncBB dwell on the Itps af the sistLTB. 



le Furl of her (iiFcriBe' 



seen and puisued by the dog which be- 
longed to tbe owner of the grounds. 
While the boy was runningto escapB from 
the dog, be fell and injured hia leg ho 
much that he could not get up at once 
and he lay crying with frigjit and priia. 
The dog, though in full ptirsnit, on hear- 



PHT8I0GN0MY ASD RELATION 13F 
THE MOKAL OKQANS. Fig. 99. 

All the moral organs have their mgna 
more or lean expressed in the physiog- 
nomy, and especially in the conduct and 
attitude. ConeaientiousnesB etrong im- 
parta u grave and even stem expression 
ing the boy'w cries stoppefl, and ran home, to the face. Hope imparts light, a. sort 
where by constant whining he insisted of forward look and cheerfulness ; in on© 
upon hia master's following him out into with a good degree of tlie Vital tempers- 
the lot where the boy lay. In this we ment, it inspires a marked sprighttinesa 
have an exceUent example of tlie influence in the play of the featuies, and btioyancy 
of tile influence of Benevolence and and lite in the attitudes. Spiritnality im- 
other organs in a brate. When flie dog parts a oaJm. peaoefol, confiding expres- 
found the trespassing boy on hia master's nii.n, with a tendency to uplift th.? 
"pKopertj he was incited by Combative- We see it ft 



iiits hy old masters, Vtiieriitioii 
, jrtioiig, imparts a rathtir humble deiueanor. 
BeiieroleiKW imparts a geaeral air ul ten- 
• -derueBB anil kiudiiess: the exitreaeiou is 
r<^ft and i>lHfiHiiig, tlio voice is (unooth ind 
T sympatlietic, aoil tlie attitude is that of 
[ lorbearaoce and muceaaion. 

The aotion of tlieee organs is dependent 

L *nptm the iufluenoe of other organs. Ken 

Trith large ConaoientiouBness, strong phy- 

I tncal powers, broad heads, SeoretiTenesH, 

, Peatmctireneas, aud OombatifenesB being 

potent, and Beaevolence being modeiate, 

JmTe Ijeeii iJiHtingniahed for emelty and 

, «ven t jTftun y. Whohasiiothenrdof thein- 

■■ Tineible Boutan judge who coiild condemn 

, 3li8 son to death with a calm voice, that the 

I laws should be Tindicated ? We think it 

liketytliat the notorious Judge Jeffreys, in 

the days of the English Restoration, pos- 

aeased a good degree of ConsoientiouHnees 

that led him to an excess of zeal in bis loj- 

f Alty to the cause of the Stuarts, while his 

f 4preat Deatmotiveneaa was exercised in his 

L terrible sentences npon the disloyal. 

We have oceasion often to say that a 
J ^jiersou nnder our hands shows "more 
honesty than piety," more kindness than 
apiritnal aspiration. Faith, however, is 
, widening to-day, and scoifers at religion, 
I ^dgersoll to the contrary notwithstanding, 
' Are diminiahiug. There may be less of 
' 'lituatistic pretension, less regard for cerc- 
I -tnonial observances and religious formal- 
'■ ity, but Faith is deepening its hold on the 
llt^art ; the belief in the truth that God is 
■ the Father of all, aud never wanting in care 
' ti'Ward his creatures, is growing broader 
i and more influential. The Humes and 
' Gibbons, Rousaeaus, Paiues and Voltaires 
. lave done in their way work that was 
f leally sen*iceable to humanity. They 
e stimulated thought in the direction 
religion and morality, and brought 
J inore conspicuonsly to our nature the re- 
V littion of the soul to spiritual things; they 
F'liave indirertly opened our vision to the 
I luiity and harmony of truth. Siicli nnbe- 
r^evm^ represent a class that is small as 
mpared with the great mass of the edo- 
, and their cynical flinga and con- 
■s nlhiaioaii to religious faith help 

'■'■ 



to awaken minds that may .have been doi^J 
mant hitherto to on interest in mattoce q 
the higher morality, and stir up a 
tion to a better recognition of duty torn 
God and man. 

As an explanation of the true relatiai 
of man to the world of matter and tlie]J| 
realm of Spirituality, PHBENOLOctT a 
ONLY 8CIBN0B that can make them ol6t 
and barmoniouB. If the unity o( BtaeH 
and religion can be demonstrated it I 
|je the work of science, because teligionS 
is a sentiment, and therefore, i 
blind, while science is the oSspritigof bty-.l 
ultiee. whose function it is to see anS^ 
know, and these faculties ai'e brought by 
the very nature of Pbrenological methods 
into the closest approximation to the feel- 
ings, The intellectual eye is made to co- 
operate in its npward range with tlie J 
spiritual eye, the heavenly light mnnd-^ 
nating and clearing the vision of the foi^ 
mer. Thus Beaaon is led to wait in Foith, 
and that "jmre religion and undehled " 
that exalts humanity and makes it meet 
for a future and a better country is 
to he but a right aud privilege founded^ 
man's very nature. 

SBMi-lNTinji.B(jruAL BBsmaam. 
^ 30. C0NSTBUCTIVENE8S. 

. " Coustnictiveness lays the foonde 
tor mechanical tast* and skill, and fi 
its exercise nearly everything " 
adorns and blesses life proceeds, 
look abroad we see scarcely anything ti 
the liond of artistic and mechanic^ d 
has not produced. Man has been « 
a 'tool-using animal.' 

■• Physically considered, iudependead 
of intelligence or tools, man ii 
to some of the lower animals. Let s 
stand up in the foireat naked, and if 
|)ared with a bear, to all outward et 
the 1>ear haa almost every advantage. ( 
has a coat which keeps him n 
ter, never becomes unfashionable, J 
wears out, or needs repairing. Hii it 
are strong for defense and for prOTifli 
himself with game as food. His ola' 
long, strong, and sharp, with whiot 
may dig roots, or climb trees, or holq 



CoNSTBt'CXITENESS — LaBUB A^D SHAIiL. 



prey. Man Las neither claws nor stroug 
teeth, nor bas be a gariiipnt of ftir to pro- 
tect him trom Hforms and die cold of win- 
ter, bat in (irocesB of tiiue bis intellect 




ilization occupy the place where tbe bear 
once roamed the master, that animal hav- 
ing retreated to tbe forests and fastneEses 
of the moiintainB, and timitUy fleeing at 
the approach of man who, at the begin- 
ning, seemed so inferior. 

" Without CtonBtructiyeness, no men 
could live where winter reigns three or 
four montliM m the year ; and we find in. 
the hot climates, where houses and cJotb- 
lug are compomtively unnei^essary, the 
faculty of OonstnictivenesB is not mudi 
developed Without the use of tools man 
would indeed be helpless. He might, 
like the sqiurrel, lay up nuts for tlie win- 
ter, but how could he construct ft shelter 
or clothing with his naked hands ? The 
squirrel has the means with whitb to dig 
and burrow, or to gnaw hia passage into a 
hollow tree, but without the agency of 
tools man could ac(!oniplish neither of 
these results. 

" The bee, the beaver, sad bird build 
in a specific way in obedience to fixed in- 
etinctfi, but they use no tools, and Ui6 
order of their mechanism is generally lov 
and simple. And though the bird builds 
a, nest, the bee its cells, and the beaver 
its dam, thus evincing the building in- 
stinct, bnt man possesses a manufactnring 
talent far beyond merely inatinetive el- 
fortB. He combined intellect ajid senti- 
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and constructive talent have projected 
those defenseless fingers of his into a 
thousand lines of piodnctiveness. He 
contidvett weapons of defense and offense 
which make the bear his prey, and con- 
verts hia warm rolie into a coat fur the cap- 
tor. To protect himself from the storms 
of winter he builds honaes ; he works 
metals iuto all sorts of tools, and uses 
those tools tor every im^iniible purjiose. 
In the process of time, although the hear 
has remained stationary, man has made 
great progress, end populous cities, com- 
merce and art, have sprnng from his 
{ilastic hand, and all the appliances of eiv- 




Ftg. 103. 



ment with Constnictiveness, and by 
invention earries out new plans for the 
production ot whatever he desires. Tba 
printing-press and the art it subserves 
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:■ |ii)w(>r'loi>m which seems iilmost poB- 

lelligence, the sliip, the stt'iun- 

, aiid the niflPhinery it impels, 

■le(4ricBl nppiimtUB. aud all the urticleH at 

lH>ilTeuit)uo<'. utility anil ornumt^nt which 

U and blc»a the civilized world, grow ont 

■I ILL'S great Imt often much neglected 

jplenu^t Iff oiir nature. 

' wuutd go ont of the path o( 
JKiuatruutive aiid uittchniiicul skill wo muxt 
O into the wildemesa where nature, rudu 
tud luxuiiotit, nutritmned aiid unlrained, 
leknowlei^es iiut the luind u( ciiltaro ; 
Hit when- civilization reigus, ive «au 
e an object tliat mechaaical skill 
a not wholly ox in part develoiied. Me- 
uwiloesmuehoftiie workotftgri- 
lttlture as well 08 of luunufiLctiires and art. 
•- A faeultj- so useful Be this, ho indis- 
teoaable tu the welfare, bappiuees, and 
^elopment of the human race, sliould 
« careftiUy and peraeveringly cultivateil, 
li&tlached to every college, instead of the 
or in addition to it, there 
uiglit lie shops in which useful industry 
uld be employed, und while the student 
Nrould Ite taking needed exercise with the 
■ plane, and the hammer for the 
g't>eueflt of his health, he might learn to 
lild wugoUfl, make chairs, cabinet furni- 
re, and u hundred other useful things ; 
en, whili! following a 'profeasiou,' if he 
are to lose liis voice, he woidd not ne- 
rily become a pauper, We have not 
slightest doubt that any n'eU-dcvel- 
i0ped boy might obtain a good book edu- 
Datiou, iLud with proper opportunitiee 
e usefiU trade at the some time. 
■But,' says ono, -I am to be ii mer- 
fChttnt, thei'efore what ilo I want to know 
r*if mechanism ? "Why should I 'cultivate 
Iny Oonstmetiveness ? ' To such a one 
f reply. What do you intend to 
? If in pork and lard, salt, grain, 
or lime, yon could get along very 
il with small and luitrained Conatruet- 
^Vsness ; but if you wish to deal in manu- 
tured goods, in Hnything tliat involvea 
* principles of mechanics, you will find 
rour success greatly augmented by largQ, 
i, and well-inHtmeted Oonstnictive- 
Tuke, tor example, the hardware 



a that line 



trade, Everythiiig ii 
tiictured, combining i 
operations in ita structure and nso. 
very simplest article in that Hue of ti 
a cut nail, to be made properly, miiat 1: 
a slim wedge, equal in thickness from e 
to end one way, and a double inoliuei 
plane the other way. If it have not tla 
form it is useless. Let two young nud 
engage in the hardware trade side b; S 
with equal capital and equal i 
buBJneeB tident and energy, but with tl 
simple difference, that one has' large and~~ 
the other small ConBtmotiveneBS— one of 
these men will become rich and the other 
■will fail, and why ? The one having large 
Conatmctivenese understands the working 
qualities of every tool, mtichine, and ap- 
.paratua iu his slioj), from a turning-laths 
to a mouse-trap, and can espIaJn 1 
qualities to a customer in such a n 
03 to display them to advantage, 
new lock, wrench, Tviudow-spring;, i 
knob, or other patented cnrioBity Wjl 
fered tor him to purchase, he g 
glance whether it is likely to a _ 
all others or fail and be worthless, a 
buys or rejects accordingly. The o 
man, his neighbor, having small i 
structivenesa, will show his goods and a 
them strong and handsome, but will never 
display and explain to his customers their 
internal workings, and show their new ai 
superior qualities over all other n 
simply because he does not apj 
them himself. If the most desirableji: 
provemeuts are offered him, he d*rs';S^ 
purchase on his own judgment; 
buy a little of everythiug, lie is s 
lose money on useless articles tliat ix 
mating on his shelves."' * 
^ 21. IDEALITY. 

"This faculty ia adapted to 1 
perfection, and refinement. The n 
man, to be in appreciative harinoqj.^ 
the wide domain of earth and a 
should poBseaa % faculty bearing ^ 
relation to bcjanty that the eye i 
light. 

-From "Chuioi 




"As a counterpart to the plenitnde of 
extjaisite beaut; nnd elegance wtiii^b be- 
«tuil tlie earth and sky — 




^^^'fltniag Mental Tumperamcnt'. Reason, InuigjiulIoD. 

■SplrttaaliV, IiitPKritj. Rsvcrence, with diicided force 
at ehamcter, nod uu toolliifltlon to overwork. 
"by iriucli be apprecitttcB tbem ; nnil not 

<njly tbese pbjaicol adornments fiirniab it 
food, but all the poetry of tiioiight and 
expression that charms the world, and nil 
the polinh and elegance of manners wlucli 
constitute the grace ot good hreediiig, 
arise from imd aro oddreBHed to this lap- 

Iolty. More()ver, Ideality, acting with 
Bpiritnality, is an element of imagination, 
I and in conjunction with Constructiveness 
1) ^v«» creative fancy and invention, espe- 
I cially to the spoakor, the author, the me- 

chouie. and the oitiat, 
ll' " K we look into tho roaliu of mnnufac- 

turei] goods, we fiball find that more than 
■tme-half •/ aU articlea intendt'd to serve 



purposes of utility, have aluo qualities of 
bejiuty and decoration, so tint aJthoitgh 
strength, durability, and convenience may 
stand forth so prominently that the por- 
cbaser may seta and admire them alone, 
yet polish, neatness, gracefulness, and 
elegance of form and of finish are Sidded 
to strength, in order to please the ey© 
and gratify the sense of beauty ; just as 
politeness of uauuer in human character 
udorus the sterner virtues of good sensa 
and integrity. Harrouuded, then, as we 
are, by all the gorgeous garniture of na- 
ture, and by so many opportunities tor 
artistic decoration, how important does 
the cultivation of Ideality become, that 
we may properly eujoy the beauties of 
nature and the elegant adornments of art! 
■■ Besides, these articles serve to refine 
and elevate the mind. Coarse thonghte 
are apt to dwell with coarse external ob- 
jects, while beauty begets a polished im- 
agination and correct taste, which flow 
out in politeness of language and mannef. 
Wo therefore urge the cultivation of Ide- 
ality upon all who have the charge of the 
education ot the young Let everr flower 
make its impress on thur minds and 
every form of beantv in nature and art 
exert its rthuinj, mHueni." upon their 




*\ Ineiirrr I}8ncal•^T. 

charoeterH Teach them n it only refine- 
ment of mental action but an e]et.ant and 
polished mode of espreasion and yon 
have d>ne much to mokt them leloved 
and hapjiy " * 

• ■' Choice ot Pursnits." 
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^ B. SUBTjIMITY. ginning, and slinll be no euding ie A 

■ Bul-limity apprwiatea the vwt and ^"^ "'" '"'"'"?■ '^^'"'° «''^" 'l«l 
[gruKd. Th^orgau(Fig.l06)i8locatedbe- oUmbing higli mountaijiH or cml»g<ly tl 
, tw^eu la.-alily and Cuutiouaneaa, and "^'^^ '" t"^*" pambnga wiU fee fon 
liaving large Sublimity. It is Jooated na 
to Cautjoueness, as if therti ' 
munity of Hentimeut between the two. ] 
\re (KNiaeioiiaDy Snd persoos having ham 
Sublimity, -with a moderata share of { 
tian, and the reverao. 
^ ~ ^ 22. IMITATION. 
TtuR otgBD is located outnard bttra I 
uevokuue tuid backward from Agreeslj 
uoss. Fig. 107. In the nature of thingi 
in desirable that people should Lave b 
common mode of doingund acting. ] 
sBiitiment is the outgrowth largely of 1 
tatioa, hence in dress, furniture, hciSI 
carriages, converBation, waUdng, worki 
people incline to conform to others. ( 
dren imitate their paiciita, and yom 



Kg. MlB. Al'quktB BiBTBQi.Di, Bcnlplor, France. 
Ihi'BWtDo of "Liberty EuHgliMulng ttc 
[ Worta," erected an Bodlm'g Island, In New Vork 
SnbllmlT;, IilatlitT, and CoDaEructivBDeea 

f when largo gives width to the upper and 
I lateral portiona of the bead. Some writ- 
I ers Bpeok of the subUme and beautiful, as 
I if appreciated by tlie same scntinient ; 
e think the difl'erence is wide. Ideality 
I reoognizefi the exquisite, the beautiful ; 
I Sublimity rejoiceH in that which is start- 
r ling, terrible, majestic, like the tornado, 
or the cyclone at sea, which 

" T-Jkii Ibc mtHui billDna bj the lop. 
Curling thrlr mnnsti-oug headB nod banging them 
With deatening clamors in Ibe alippcry donda." 
Some writers and speakers delight in a 
> startling and majestic style ; they use 
irds as terrible, vast, awful, tre- 
■ mendotiB. The thought of eternity awai- 
n the mind the most intense sublim- 
, ity. The thought that tliere waa no be- 



V»i>t 



pig. 107, W. A. D«U.T, Liffl-3« r; 

Hastavedlbirtj-two llvep. A Ijp.. hM().< 
tollect. Jorge ConFtrnctlvDBCBs aotl ^ ttiifiiln 
pBiipciBJlj Inrge Imitation and Agrii-al* ••in.n 
cliildren try to do that whii li thi-ir 
in the family do. It iu amusing lo i 
little four-y ears-old girl manipuls^^ 
doll as tho mother does her babyj 



vants a cradle, a perambulator and a crib 
for her doll, and etudies to treat that iloll 
juat as tli6 motJier treats tlie baby sister. 
Xiittle cliildrea are delighted with houae- 
keepisg unplemcntB, and go through with 
all the ceremouials of receiving uallR, o( 
setting the table, and even go so far as to 
have Bomethiiig they call tea, and food on 
their little plates, and invite their mates 
to take tea with them. 

TbnB it will be seen that the faculty of 
Imitation is a wonderful educator, espe- 
cially in the human race ; in general the 
lower animala follow a certain inittiiict, 
doing as their progenitors did, and with- 
out their present example. The gosling 
needs no advice, or counsel, or example 
to teach it swimming ; the pet bird, or 
the lonely pair of birds, build without 
instruction a nest snoh as their ancestora 
had built since the dood. 

The human race being endowed with 
reason and moral sentiments, and not con- 
fined like p-Tiinit ila to mere in>jtin<^t only, 
niay well rise above instinct through re- 
fleotioR and imitation, and copy that 
which is higher. and better than previous 
experience and custom Lad taught them ; 
thus people go from rude conditions into 
better, and learn to conform to the refine- 
ments of culture greatly to their advan- 
tage. 

It is interesting to go iuto a great hotel, 
where there is a rush of emigrants and 
pioneers, and adventurous buBiness men, 
as well US men of lietter cidtnre, and no- 
tice how such a variety of people will eot 
and drink. One man pushes his food into 
his mouth rudely with his fingers; another 
shovels it in with a knife ; another will 
eat with his fork, hut will uao it as if it 
were a pitch-fork ; another, even amid 
«aoh coarae aurroundinga, will eat with 
All the grace and roliuement that ailoru 
iable habits. 

One of tiie marvellous results of Imita- 
tion ia seen in the use of apeech, in em- 
phoaia and intonation.. If one travels in 
America from Maine to Teias, and thence 
by way of California and Oregon around 
to Minnesota, he will find that there (ire 
lOOal lashiouB of prouoiijicing words, tliat 



belong to and identify the people of the 
different Btates ; and the man who rcHides 
in New York, which is cosmopolitan, will 
learn to recognize the people from the 
different New England States, from Penn- 
sytvania, from Yirginia, and notably from 
Tennessee ,and Kentucky and the Care- 
linas. Then in the great middle West 
there is an amalgamation of all the modes 
of pronunciation, that belong to the other 
parts from whence the inhabitants of these 
middle States have come. A man, living 
tor instance, in Indiana and Ulinoia, will 
have something of the vemacidar of the 
New Yorker and the Now Euglander in 
his pronnnoiation, with, perhaps, a touch 
of Scotch, English or Irish, as obtained 
in his neighborltood byamingliug of peo- 
ples from all these different parts. 

People often think that Imitation must 
he employed in mimicry, in assuming 
character, in acting boyish pranks, facial 
contortions, and in the personation of 
people by pantomime, gesticulation and 
slirugging of the shoulders in speaking ; 
hut these are only some of the intentional 
methods ; there are a thousand imitations 
that are without intention ; they liecome 
automatic. In certain sections of England 
men can not use the h, when preceding the 
a or o, without a particnlar effort ; they 
must say "'orBo"Bnd " 'otel," ""onse," 
and " 'ome," and " 'Arriet," just as in this 
country it would be hard for » man to any 
"fibnor"and"//onesty " ; we pronounce 
these words as it they were spelled "Onor" 
and "Onesty," yet we have hoard men 
Hay, "Hi liora ha Aonest man." 

Let this faculty bensed by persons^ in ft 
proper way, copying those who have bet- 
ter culture ; let It work toward refine- 
ment, and not toward the low and coarse, 
Bod it will be a blessing and a boon. And 
to intensify our idea of the reality of Imi- 
tation, and its fixed force upon character 
and speech, suppose the German and the 
Irish, the English and the French, the 
Italian and tiie Spaniard were to exchange 
babies, the German child would have the 
native Irish pronunciation, and a similar 
effect would result in the olhrr i- 
though the original dispositi.!:- ■■ 



|i«oplo mig^t ho birgcly ranintained, tbe 
aenaan -Irish baby would he cooler, anil 
the IrisU-Oentiftn babj Lotter iu toiuiier, 
. than tliose by whom thej were mllTomiil- 
1 ed, liiit the iUHKictated speiM-'h wuiild Ihi 
oopievl. 
— ^ ■IJ. MIRTTIFrLNESS. 

Man is the onlj- being that hiugha. Mid 
I l^thoilgh wit may be UHcd us a liuth with 
' vhioh to Hooni^o others, or he umdu the 
is of Irivolity, neverthpleBS it is a Lu- 



rig.lOB. Mr 
man trait, joy benriDg in its nature, and 
lightly iiaed is au aid to virtiio and moral- 
ity. This faculty, under tha inlluence of 
the moral sentiments and the intellect, 

. xoay be made salutary when uBcd to shame 
error and impropriety out of countenance, 
And to urge a reform that would otherwise 
be out of the qneation. The organ of 

I Hirtfafulness is located at the upper and 
outer angle of the foreheatl, Riving width, 
fulness, and squareness to that part. Soe 
Kg. 103. 



No subject !H better »pprMiat«d f 
wit or Mirthfuluess, yet there it 
Hculty in dRfluing it. Iii the i 
luuu there is aprunitivu, independent^ 
itlty that enables him to enjoy sport, ■ 
til catch and appreciate the witty, the lot 
rons, the comical, the iucongraous. the ec- 
eentrie, and the absurd. Auimats do not 
laugh or comprehend the causes of laugh- 
ter. Sometimes animals feel ashamed 
when laughed at, but that arises from Ap- 
proliativoueHK, not from Mirthfulness. 
One of the uittiest definitions of wit is 
that of Heniher, v/hn, tin being asked hr 
thr. Eurl of Chatham to define wit, an- 
swered, "Wit, my Ifird, is like what a 
pension would be, given to your hurabi? 
servant, a good tiling, well applied." 

We laugh at that which is absnrd, 
though it l>e not witty. Innocent ignor- 
ance is ludicrous ; that which is inoon- 
grnoufl or ill adjusted is an occasion of 
laughtev to others. The most laughable 
things are those which are called bulls or 
blunders. The first printed article of a 
burial society in Manchester, Englw 
reads thus, ' ' Whereas, many persona 6 
it difficult to bui'y themselves." 
Boyle Koche, » memlier of Pi 
was full of these bulla. Two o 
his immortal bulls may be here p 
"Sir," said he, addressing the S 
"I smel! a, rat brewing in tlie stoiat, i 
mark me, I shall yet nipliim ii 
"Single misfortunes never c 
and the greatest of all possible i 
tunes is generally followed by a » 
greater." When contending for ii 
per dimensions of the wine bottle bf J 
posed to Parliament that ' 
compulsory tliat every pint bottle-i^ 
contain a quart !" Again, "I do n 
Mr. Speaker, why we should put oi 
out of the way to serve iK)stecit9 
has posterity done for v 
certed by the bursts of langfatA^v 
followed, he quickly added, "By ^ 
ity I do not mean our ancestors, bat^ 
who arc to come immediately after £ 

During the late American wbf^J 
mous Irish I'egimeut was dining t 
while investing Richmond. Cnpta 
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phy offered a Beiitimeat. "Tlie Sisty- 
3iiDtll,eqTial to none." The row of lauRh- 
•iet whitJi followed tbis, aroused him to a 
-freeb effort to saj something nliicii would 
retrieve his own blunder aud the appa- 
rent disgrace of the regiment, and as soon 
as he could make himself liuard, he 
mounted a cliair and ahoute*!, " The glo- 
xious Sinty-ninth, the laat in the field, and 
■tUe lirat to leave it. " 

An Arkansas soldier being wounded in 
~t)ie leg at the battle of Buenii Yiatu, asked 
« fellow soldier, au Irishman, to bear him 
<iff tlie field. The latter did so by SKiKing 
-the man aud Htrapping bim on his horse, 
Pat getting astride in front of him. Dnr- 
riog the ride the wounded Arkansian had 
his head shot off by a cannon ball. Ar- 
living at tlie surgeon's quarters, the Irish- 
_iuan WU9 asked what he wanted. "1 
liTOUgbt this man to have his leg dressed." 
"Why," replied the surgeon, "hia heod 
iashot off.'" "The bloody liar," exclaimed 
Pat, looking behind him, " he tonld me 
.lie was shot in the leg." 

Genuine wit does not always excite 
iMlgbtcr ; it sometimes takes the form of 
Aotire. The retorting of one's joke upon 
iliinaelf, the hanging of Haman on his own 
Ciallowfl indicates wit ; when a person is 
.driven into a corner aud oan manage to 
.oatch his opiMueut's arrow aiid throw it 
bkck at him elfeotively, it shows the high- 
«Bt tyjie of wit. It depends altogether 
Tipon the faculties with which wit unites, 
whether it be unwelcome satire, or a pleas- 
.ant joke at which all may laugh, or that 
which rankiea forever. Two sons of the 
jp-een Isle traveling together came in sight 
■of a gibbet or gallows in a lonely field ; 
oneiif them said to the other, "Pat, where 
-wonld yon be if that gallows had its due ?" 
"Oeh," he replied, "Iwould be walking 
aione." 

Sheridan, the great Irish oratar, was 
(prently annoyed by a fellow member of 
-the Houae of CommouB, who would fre- 
'qnently and inappropriately cry out, 
"Hear, Hear." Wishing to silence the 
Iwwwling member, Sheridan took occasion 
l_itt,3eliate to describe a political contem- 
wy that wished to play the rogue, and 



who only had sense enongh to play the 
fool. " Where," exclaimed he with great 
emphasis, "where shall we find a more 
knavish fool, or a more foolish knave than 
he?" "Heal' hear," wu9 shouted from 
the troublesome member. Slieridan turn- 
ed round, and politely thanking him for 
the prompt information, took his seat 
amid the roar of the House. 

The modern method of bad spelling is 
laughable because droll and unusual, but 
the ttit does not consist in tlie bad spel- 
liug, but in the sentiments set forth. 

When the organ is developed low ^wn 
toward the rerceptives, there is a ten- 
dency to humor ; when developed high 
up, as if working with Benson and Ideal- 
ity, we have the highest type of wit. * 

THE INTELLECT. 

Phieuologically considered, there are 
two classes of faculties, the reasoning aud 
perceptive powers ; the two combined 
make up the intellect. 

The reoaoning organs are situated in 
the upper part of the forehead, while the 
perceptive organs are located across the 
lower part of the forehead, and impart to 
it sometimes a retreating appearance, es- 
pecially if. the organs of percejition are 
much larger than the organs of reflection. ■ 
These groups of organs are judged, not 
BO much by theii prominence as by the 
length of the head from the opening of 
the ear to their location. Some people 
kave a short forehead, but it being per- 
pendicular and high it is supposed by some 
to show a good intellect, when in fact in 
that lioad the anterior lobes of tlie brain 
in which the intellectual organs are situ- 
ated ate short and comparatively small. 

For every quality of matter, man has a 
corresponding mental faculty ; Individu- 
ality takes cognizance of things 08 mere 
existences, witliont reference to hulk, 
shape, density, color, number, order, 
place ; it appreciates the divisibility of 
matter ; Form judges of shape, Bisie ot 
extension or bulk. Weight of density or 
ponderability. Color of hue, Order of af 
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niDgemeat, Calcnlation of namber, Locftl- that maj be seen aud notbiag i 

ity of place or direction. Tune of soand, their atteution. It opeus the door fo J 

Time of dumtioo. Eventuality relates to aetion of all the other peroeptiv© o 

Bcenee, facta, or tranBactiona ; these com- ^ 

bined and well developed give practical 

talent (tnd gather data tor the use ot the TMa recogniaes another qoolity <a i 

raw* faig faottltiea. ter aside from m ' ~ 
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them can not dietiiigiiieli tiiein. Artiata 
Aud mecbanice who draw, paint, model, 
«at, fftshion ami abape things by the eye, 
need to have a large developmeut of 
Form ; those who learn to write hiiad- 
Aomely do it umch liotter if they have the 
a of Form large. 




B facility gives the power to judge 
■of magnitude in general, distance, height, 
And depth, Tlie o:^n is located outward 
. .&. — ^ ludiriduality on the inner angle of 




tangible occupies space, has bulk, extent^ 
magnitude ; this differs from the qualitj 
of Form, for things may be of the same 
form though of very different size ; a ball 
or a circle, or anything having irregular 
form may l>e magnified a thousand diame- 
ters and yet retain the same form preciae- 
ly i we photograph the human face ae 
large as a silver dollar, sometimes hplf as 
targe, sometimes a fiftieth part, yet the 
preolae form is retained ; the smallest 
shot and the largest cannon ball are iden- 
tical in form, and the faculty of Form in 
respect to them ia tlioroughly satisfied, 
and knows nothing but shape ; the fact of 
Size is the only subject of distinction, but 
that faculty is never deceived ; the pic- 
ture of a horse that is perfect, may not be 
more than an inch long, and that may be 
gradually magnified till it is ten times 
larger than the horse itself, and the facul- 
ty of Form ia satisfied with any one of the 
pictures ; all that the faculty of Form de- 
sires to see is the horse In each of the pio- 
tures, but Size enables us to judge of the 
difference between them. We see the pic- 
tures of men in fashion plates in tail- 
ors' windows ; if tht form is satiflfaotory 
it is what we look at, and when we look at a 
statue of a man that is of heroic size, if the 
form and proportions are satisfactory we 
accept it as correct ; the faculty of Size 
appreciates the difference between the 
statue and the man, while Form takes no 
account of the difference in size. AM me- 
chanics require this faculty, especially the 
turner of wood, the carpenter, and the 
blacksmith ; he requires the faculty of ; 
Form to give the requisite shape to hJa 
work, but he must have also the faculty 
of Size in order to make it of the right 
magnitude ; he must measure the size of 
the work he is hammering ; suppose it be 
a horse-shoe-nail, or a rivet, one who ia 
experienced in making these will make 
them of the requisite size and length, and 
they will vary little indeed, all day. In 
every form of mechanism, and nearly 
every form of art, judgment ot magni- 
tude, where there is no opportunity for 
nieaaurement, is requisite. The dress- 
maker, who has this bouLt^ ,-«\!>.\ -mijuik'^iab 
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I folding or pleiits without meaaureiuent. One who writeti and keeps a^oonttta, l 

I ami gdagc tbein with nii accuracy which ing tUia focultj well marked, will : 

will be equal to the eriticiaiu of (tuy other tain the equality ot the size of his lett« 

pereon. Without a good dovelopmeDt of and tigures, bo that eaoh |mgB of his work 



■ this faculty, the person mnat 
> every time aud thus bo hindered. 




Experienced cattle bnver^ 

f by the size the weight of a hundred o^an 

a hnndred minutes and not vary, on an 

I average, five pounds on each and butchers 

I who cut meat for customers niil estimate 

I the weight by the size, to iin ounce, 

though they have a method of giving a 

lialf pound more than is called for, and 

the writer has learned, if he wants two 

, and a half poands, to ask for only two 

ponnds, and he is then sure to get the 

requisite amount. 

The merit of a caricature artist is in 
making the form of different features bo 
nearly correct that they will be recog- 
nized, yet pervert the size so as to make 
it fnnny and absurd ; a man whoae nose 
ia large will thns be made with a correct 
J foi'm, bnt exaggerated, so with month and 
[•chin. A Governor of this State had an 
nous chin, and used to have it clean 
I, shaved and brooded by an elegant nius- 
^.taolie ; the caricaturists wotdd exhibit the 
n true form in a portrait intended 
Mioi him, and by magnifying the large chin 
Tit was thereby rendered funny, and al- 
8 recognized as his peculiarity. 



will have the appearance of method -. some- 
writers will begin a word with well (orn 
tid letters, and end the word with a tan 
iug, crooked line, violating the 1 
both of Form and Size. 

Wlierever we look upon life's a 
we have use tor the favidty in qnn 
and good jndgineut, quick pcrcoptioiii ■> 
rapidity of working depends BO i 
npon the integrity of this faculty thktl 
we tlimk of it it seems tiibe thecfaiof ol 
of the group to which it bdonga. 
<- nitie it can be trained by use, t6i .% 
without trammg, but a practical t 
til n trams the faculties quite os-ln 
it gives us m formation 

4 27 WEIGHT 

This faculty expresses the ides of f 
derability, which is an mtrinaicqiu 
matter things weigh more or Ic^.j 
cording to the amount of matter i 
they contain This faculty brmgs u 
harmony -with the lav. of gravil 
both men and oiiiniak bemg adapted >| 
it by means of this faculty, it gives fi 
power of balance or sense of eqnilibl 
Those in whom it is strong, obey tliis J|j 
in respect to themselves with more t 
accuracy, and grace than oUierB ; 
walk with a swinging, lounging i 
and throw lliemselves fiom side to ■ 
as if it were hard work to regain at ri 
step the equilibrium ; the very prooeMfl 
walking consists of projecting the t 
forward 6a if falling, and then restd 
the equilibrium with the advancing f( 
some walk easily as well a 
some horses trot like a fox, lightiy, i 
ly, others punch the ground with, £ 
sturdy legs, and shake the rider, f 
side to side very uncomfortably, 
a horse rapidly turns a corner, he t 
the weight of his body inward, and .1 
driver sitting on his back, ( 
a vehicle, leans inward to keep from 1 
ing his balance ; the circus horse ia t 
ring leans inward at an angle of foi^-S9 
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degrees, if the ring be small, antl he must 
have a bonk of eiirth to travel agitiuat, oiid 
Uie rider, whether it be maji or monkey, 
a|BO leans inward to obey the law of grav- 
ity or Weight. Those ivho can walk the 




Fig. 113. 
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Preaiaeiit of the Britieb ABaoctnilon 

(orehmd, power to EStbM and Koalyte tli 
M rtnOy principle and Ihoir combiiitd ml 


or Ibe Ad- 
npJilDde of 

OdKbtt .Dd 



aneed lempenuQEDt 

Tope or perform those wonderful feats of 
balancing, where laen build hniuau pyra- 
mids, one standing upon the shoulders of 
iuiolher and all keeping balance, show a 
marvel of activity in this faculty ; men 
who are working on buiktings, or seamen 
going aloft, require this faculty in a great 
degree of strength and activity, and we 
fKQCy that Bea-sickness is largely a dis- 
tnibance o£ this faculty. The writer has 
adoiited, when at sea in roagh weather, 
the expedient of standing as near the mid- 
dle of the Mliip an possible and holding his 
head elill, and then adapting himself to 
the motion of the ship, by permitting the 
body to swing, while tlie brain is kejrt in 
one position, and has avoided sea-aiokuesa 
in that way. 

Tte graceful walker, the graceful and 



eaay dancer, the rapid and easy worker, 
where the use of blows is requireil, . will 
be found endowed with this faculty of 
Weight to apply just force enough to ac- 
complish the work in hand ; watch the 
person who cracks walnuts at liis stand i>n 
the street comer, he will give a light tap 
to find that the nut will not slip, and then 
one blow wiU crack it just enough ; an in- 
experienced person will strike a light blow 
and keep increasing in tlie weight of hia 
blows until perhaps the sisth blow, being 
slightly mixed with anger, will crush the 
walnut to flinders, and perhaps damage 
the thumb at the same time. 

Writers having this faculty, will slant 
tlieir letters uniformly, not pnt one 
straight up and auother leaiung back, and 
two letters leaning forward and no two 
alike. Those in wjiom thia faoultj in well 
developed, will hang pictures, or nail up 
work as a oarpenter, that will be plumb, 
without the necessity for using instm- 
mentfl ; the eye, as the saying is, is level 
and plumb, and it takes the faculties of 
Form and Weight to know by the t-ye 
when things are horizontal, for we form 
an imaginary plumb line by the faculty of 
Weight, Eind then the horizontal in made 
at right angles with this idea of the verti- 
cal, the faculty of Form determines wheth- 
er it is a right angle ; in other wordg, wa 
recognize a line which claims to be hori/' 
zuntal, we instantly jndge the vertical line 
by the action of weight, and Form tells 
UB whetlier the line which claims to be 
horizontal, and thii vertical hue which we 
have in the mind, form a right angle ; it 
they do not, we change the iHieltion ol the 
horizontal till it forms the right angle in 
question. This may be ilone a tlioiisaud 
times a day, and with a readiness that 
seems to elnde or defy analysis, but the 
analysis is clear as any problem in math- 
ematics. 

28. COLOK. *J 

The office of this faculty is to give a 
perception of primary colors, their shad' 
ings and blendings. It is located at the 
centre of the arch of the eye-brow, and 
when large, gives upward and forward 
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arobiDg to it. Color is a quality ot oh- 
jeota rendering tbem beantiful and distin- 
gnishing tlicni from eacli other, even if 
the,r are precisely aliiie in form, eize, and 
iraight. Imagine an egg of the usual 




I aodliiWIItguiiceuiBrL Uiil Ptirouuiogy aud Pbjalog- 
T Bona- color latere. SeeoliHi Fig. 111. 

I iorm : the oval shape Hfttisflea Form ; au- 
I other egg ma; be of the atuue shape but 
[ l>e of greater or lees size. Form is satis- 
r fled with either, and don't know the dif- 
r ference ; Size knows the difference. Snp- 
[ poao we take two eggs of equal size and 
I form, and pnnoturing the ends exdude 
I tile contents, leaving the shell empty ; 
I Form aud Size are satisfied with the shell 
[. and with the egg alike, but Weight only 
I tells the difference. But eggs sometimes 
I are of different colors ; the blind man 
■"would not see the colorj he could feel the 
I form and size and weight, and the color 
f trould be the only distinction. Thus we 
f distinguish a thousand things by their 
, color, where the form, size, and weight 
majbe similar. In a well appointed pajk, 
ae at a single stretch of a curving 
' drive, trees whose foliage represent thirty 
liferent shades of green ; and when we 
I (biaik of the beauties represented in flow- 
l CTB, when we think of the world of mate- 
J which belongs to tlie realm of decora- 



tion, and the domain of art anU J 
architecture, furniture, not foi^tti' at tj 
plumage of the birds, or the ever t 
ing glorias of the clouds, color i 
forth to the mind and memory i 
tiling of beauty," and especioUfaa aa a 
hlem ot distinction iu things. Tlijnh 'j 
the ornamental wood of uliich fiuniti 
is made, tlie rich, curly mahoganj. i 
wood, walnut, the benutifiU t 
birch and Beh, where Color and S 
with cftoli other in espressmg beftntj}'. a 
we begiii to appreciate the meaning at (J 
term perceptive potfci: We vOIk'*' 
sometimes if horses, oxen, dogs, ec 
gWta, 

We meet men who seem to be v 
tuse in regord to colors and funaa, ■ 
the less cultivation people have the a 
they prize very strong colors, grea/H^ 
patclies of fiery red, or smiling- y 
green, or blue ; while cuitnre in ( 
faculties gives appreciation of the a 
tints and the blended hues, w 
subdued colors, lavages paint tfafiu* Ik 
with vermilion and black and green; i 
adorn themselves with ribbons and t 
of the most pronounced colors, if I 
can buy them, and civilization Baf« tl 
are utterly without taste ; but tlie n 
lized and the cultivated natiooa a 
similar distinction in regard to a 
the music of the uncultured is often r< 
and unharmonious. i 

29. ORDER. ''• 

Method, system, regularity — wheii 1 
stop to think how Order is blended n ' 
nature, and how much we really d 
upon the &ced chain of things, it n 
seem as if Order were not only " 
first law," but its greatest law. ThodSl 
two or three aspects in which the t 
of Order is evinced, one 
things always in particular plaoeBi J 
having a iiniform method of doing ; 
thing ; another aspect ot Order i 
the best rule ot doing. Some liave tfaau 
kind of Order, each thing belongiug-l 
them has its fixed place, and there it ^ 
always be found when not ii 
appropriateness of the place wh^e ^ 



tbingB are kept is liable to qaestion and 
criticism. Men have their toola, tlieir 
haruess auA things about tlit: ham and 
stable in a [larticular place, but aometimes 
in moBt inappropriate places. We knew 




one fanner who always kept his saddle in 
the kitchen, and his boat axe behind the 
bead of hit) bed, where others would not 
be liltely to get it ; nolxid j doubted where 
they could be found, but most people 
doubted the propriety of their location. 
Bome persons in their style of dress pile on 
inooDgruons things without regard to or- 
der or taste ; some do that first which 
abould bo done third, and thus they lose 
time, have things mixeil up, finished and 
a tiHnis hed work, raw materials, patterns, 
and tools, and they have to hunt for the 
things they want, and get ont of patience 
■beoause what they want seems to be lost. 
A lawyer in court had the habit of throw- 
ing his spectBdlea, after reading some- 
thing, up oa the top of his head. A 
brother lawyer, wlio was something of a 



wag, bought or borrowed n half-dozen 
pairs resembling the old lawyer's glauses, 
and when he threw his glasses np on hia 
head, engaged as he was in making his 
speech and arguing his cause, the wag 
would sUp another pair of glasses upon 
the table before him, and when he wanted 
to use glasses, he would pick up and put 
on that pair, and then tilt it up, nntU ho 
got sis pairs of glsfses on his head, and 
of course all the people in the eourt-hooac 
were convulsed with laaghtet ; and, plac- 
ing his hand up to his bead, he found it 
covered with spectaclesi It is said to have 
BO disturbed his equilibrium that be be- 
came confused and lost his cause, A man 
in whom Order is hirge. will keep hia 
store, factory, or shop acoordiug to rule ; 
will be able to find his tools, even in the 
dark. The housekeeper who systemizes 
everything, will have a place for each 
thing, and not be obliged to grope and 
hunt and wonder what has become of this 
or that ; a druggist, a hTirarian, a mer- 
chant in a retail fctore, if he have Order 
will regulate everything ; it will not only- 
look neat and tidy, but systematic ; while 
the sloven, the man without Order, wiU 
have things confused and not be able to 
find what he wants, or will lose time in 
finding it, and everything gets damaged 
by want of method. The parent or tcachei 
does the child or pupil a wrong who neg- 
lects the training of this important fac- 
nlty. It is not enough to iuveigli against 
persons for disorder ; scolding does not 
tuach method, though it is said that very 
orderly people are more likely to scold . 
thait others. Children should I>e instruct- 
ed and trained to put up their playthings, 
when they get through with them, in a 
particular place, and an appropriate plaee 
should be provided for tile child, and 
when his clothing is laid off at night, the 
child himself should put the things where 
they ought to be. Occasionally we find a 
child who takes it up by nature and in- 
sists on having everything of his put in 
just such a place — it may not be the most 
appropriate but it is his Order, and the 
manifestation of the facidty will signally 
mark his character for life. 
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F imagine the world without this faculty, 

rerythiiig that a man owns thrown in a 

»p ; it is sheltered bj his roof, it is en 

loBed by the walls of his house, it is sua 

ined bj the floors, it is out of the reach 

1 burglflis, but without order ; how can 

16 get what he waate without loss of time 

d damage of things ? But that is illus 

rated when, in the city, people have to 

1 up and moye, and cart their furni- 

e frum one bouse to another and put it 

pto the rooms, helter-skplter, just as they 

I, and the orderly family will Bay, "I 

n't know when wo will ever get oui 

n place," and they will regulate 

n after another till they have got 

] their household goods replaced, and 

I they begin to breathe freely, al 

bong^ they are wearied and tired and 

t moying is a bore ; it is more be 

le of the disturbed Order than it is bt 

« the work is hard, but it is both, and 

e a double burden. 

30. CALCULATION. 

I The faculty of Calculation or Number, 
1 neceesary in the mental constitution , 
Humber ia a condition if not a quality of 
ings. ludiyiduality enables us to dis 
" 1 between one thing and another, 
nt does not count the number of them , 
n might give us the idea of many, as when 
^elook at a load of sand, containing parti- 
lanumberless. Thus we measure sand by 
Sie bushel, bs we do grain; we countsheep, 
Vttle, horses, and buy and sell them by 
lumber, aa we do eggs by the donen, but 
aa, pees, and com we cease to euumer- 
I, and aell by measure. The faculty of 
Rnmber, or the idea of Number, aeeras to 
nitested in some of the lower am- 
B which ore usually most intelligent; 
ia said that if ten men enter a cavern or 
1 which birds inhabit, they all fly 
ray from their iiests and perch near by ; 
f, three men go out, they all eagerly fly 
Their idea of number has been ex- 
three, and they seem amazed 
1^ find that some men are left, and again 
eat ; three more men going out, the 
8 rush back agaia, showing that three 
» extent of their idea of Number. 



Oats, when deprived of half a largd litterj 
do not seem to appreciata the differeno 
m number, but if hve are taken away ai 
only one is left, she has an idea of a dit^ 
ferenco betwiien one and si-^, and i 




ConMnictiTenuM and KrontimliTy. 

hunt to find that which is lost bome 
negro tnbPt can count only to five, a 
UHu no compound terms they aay fln 
one for six, and five two fur 
make a shift by usmg both hands for fa 
both liande and one foot for iiiteen, 1 
hands and feet for twenty, and above ti 
18 " many " or iimumerable. The EA^ni 
mauK Indians have no idea of 1" 
above five, everything else is 
When mathematics are examined in ( 
light of Phrenology, it apparently i 
penda upon the addition of oi 
of the other faculties to assist the a 
of Number ; if mathematics be the i 
trine of quantity, Size and Weight Ji 
be brought into use, and in geomelry4( 
trigonometry. Form and Locality asli 
88 Size and Weight must be included, 
the higher branches of mathematio8,ti 
aid of many faculties is demanded, C 
meneingwith Calculation or Number, Bj 
prosecuting the subject towards the hi^ 
branches. The scholar is compelled tj 
use one faculty after another,, no^ 



find the perceptive iktid reosuuiiig orgivns 
all active aud under conti-o!, whicli is lUu 
true abstraot object of education to give 
the pnpil a healthy, active, manageable 
brain. Thuiie wonderful ctdimlators wlio 
have astDuishcd the world, sueh as Zerali 
Colburn, are generally not mathemati- 
cians, aa he waa not, thongh he was given 
culture in that directiou, and it waa ex- 
pected he would aetonieh the worldj but 
aa the higher organs of the intellect, 
which comprohaud the philosophy and 
relations o( Bubjects were -weak, he fail- 
ed. A niathematieal cast of mind re- 
quires that a person should follow some- 
thing in which the exact and naathematicnl 
can be made serviceable. We often meet 
with pointed illiistratiuuii of this ; a man 
brought his son to our ofBce for examina- 
tion ; they looked sad, discouraged, and 
gloomy. When the young man took hia 
seat, the father spoke in a sour kind of 
way, saying he wiahed to know what that 
boy could do to earn Uis daily ijread. 
Aft«r careful examination, we said "Any- 
thing, nnless it be something in its nature 
like wood engraving." They cast a quiz- 
zical look upon each other, and the father 
asked why he wonld not succeed in wood 
engraving. Wereplled, '■ Hebas so much 
Order and Calculation he would want to 
Hx a, machine or use gauges to space and 
govern his work, and do it as by machin- 
eij." The father informed ustliat he had 
then just taken the boy from a wood en- 
graver who had beeu trying for six months 
to teach him the business, and complained 
that the boy wanted to use gauges and 
rules of measurement, and was not willing 
to work by the eye. We advised the 
father to let the Ijoy go at architectural 
drawing or carpentry, where he would be 
required to work by mathematical rule, 
and where he could employ mechanical 
ingenuity and artistic taste at the same 
time, Tile organ ie located tiack of the 
external angle of the eye, and gives stjuare- 
DesB to that part ot the head.* Fig. 116, 



• From " How to Teach, or Phrenoli^y in 
the 6«iio-)l-rooin and the Fnmily," liy Nelson 
8i«r. Pciwler & Wells Co. vobliahe™. 



31. LOOAUTT. -jfc- ( 

This faculty has relation to positio 
place, and represents a condition of mat- 
ter. Individuality recognizes matter as a 
fact, a thing. Form gives its outline. 




Fig. IIT. W- J. CoLBHi 

ture. Locallly ana IndlvidiiBlltr large. 
Size its dimensions. Color its hues, and thft I 
faculty under consideration gives it plactv 

As no two things can occupy the « 
place at the same time, each thing must. 1 
bear, in regaid to position, some relation 
in the way of direction to all other things ;. 
it must be above or below, at the right vr 
the left, and the whf.re, it is the Amotion 
of Locality to recognize and remember. 

.Geography is the natural science of 
place, and Locahty is the basis of it ;. 
there are those who will remember rela- 
tive position, where tldngs or places ars I 
in respect to themselves ; they can fin J, I 
their way all over the honse ; they will 
remember roads and plaeesaiid directions' 
in a town ; they will carry in their mem- 
ory a sense of where Boston is, with ref- 
erence to New Tork, and Albany, anij 
Buflalo, and Philadelphia, and Montreal, 
and, if requested to do so, will j.oint ia 
the dkection of the place suggested, ao 
nearly correct that the line of eitenaioo 
would bisect the town if it were m large 
as Boston or Philadelphia ai 
on Uie maps. 



• represecrted 



Fig 118. ThchMB Stibbt Sun. 

VluU-Motlre tempflromoat; L 

mono peretiptlves and meinor; ; Inrge E 



fc 32. EVENTDALITr. 

This 13 tte hiBtorie taoulty; it has ta.^ 
with events, hence its name ; it takes A 
count of life's afioirB. That part of b] 
which in grammur is called verb, i 
to those factii and conditions r 
hy the faculty of Eventuality, Huoh tu 
»;ame, I saw, I conquered," "I hoped, M 



me I 

hi 

■ he SI 



"I tearod," "I suffered," "The battle 
was fought," "The ship waewret-ked," or 
"The voyage was enccesafully made." 
We aak "Whftt happened?" "What was 
■aid or done?" " What was attempted or 
Aobioved ? " Hifltory, then, is a euccesBion 
of transactions, doings, cbangeH, and 
aohievementH. The memory of events 
girea a miin the history of the past, and 
all its experiences stand before him aa a 
guide, aa an eiample, or aa warning; when 
by illness people lose a year or five years, 
or when they aie not informed aa to oc- 
onrrcncea, they come to' themgelves and 
find a great blank. A sea captaiu was on 
a cruise which lasted three years ; he had 
ordered tlie London TiniPt to be kept on 
for him, and when his long voyage 
ended, he shut himself up many hours 
the day, beginning where he left off 
the history of affairs, and going 
logh the columns of the Timcg daring 
entire period of his absence, and then 
he said he was ready to go out among 
men and not seem to himself ajid to them 
to bo a fool; he had really lost three years 
of England's and the world's history. 
True, ho had his log-book and the chanoee 
and changes and tabors. and dangers of the 
•ow thread of history, but 
it the world had been doing, what his- 
had iKien wrought among men, was 

ildren like to hear stories ; the narra- 
of Joseph has made millions of chil- 
deepiy interested, and for life, in 
name and history, and its repetition 
have the same effect during all the 
leiationB of the fnture. Tlie story of 
Prodigal Son, the story of Enth, how 
[orystaUizeB into the thought and mem- 
al every generation that reads it ! 
le historian and the story writer need 
itoality BB the leading element iu 
mental nature ; the memory of inci- 
and the desire and power to tell 
weU, is the foundation, tlie inspini- 
of the history. Of oonrse all tlie per- 
organs that have to do with time, 
quality, condition, and eiroiun- 
; all that is sympathetioal, all that 
.^laginatiTe, all that is pious, all that 



to heroiBm, art, to business suc- 
and to the soeiai life of men and na- ~ 
tions comes to be a part of history, hence 
the historian should be endowed with all 
these qualities in order to express himself 

33. TIME. ^-^ 

Ihiration is on mslitute of nature pe- 
riodicity IB a great law of phenomena, the ( 
revolntion )f tht planets requires tunaj I 




1« IIB W 6 Dawkin! General W^- lof IbeBl 
bd AhkhIhIIoii Tim and Order l-uwa. 
A ahatp thinker, ■ laua of (oroo, a gieal de»l tX 1 
push, and nt the lame time reticKnt, compact fn lll» J 
fitflt^mentp, and InniTrzitiul in \i\b charai^ter- 

the order of nature ^^mbraces times and J 
seasons, so that we know when planets wiU T 
oome into such relations with each other I 
as produce eclipses, and an astronomer I 
would feel ashamed to make a mistake of I 
three minutes in computing an ecHpsa I 
which wciild take place one year or tiren-f 
ty years hence. 

The fflcolty of Order, which combineii. I 
with that of Time in recognizing the fit- 4 
nasa of time and effort, and the faculty of i 
Number or Calonlation. aetuig with that f 
of Time, constitnto the trio whiohre1at«B I 
to dates, method and periodira'ty. The j 
memory of dates ig a most imTWirtant mat- j 
ter. and it onght fo bti and can be onlti- 
vated;and most y^'-ixt].- njm\ilo,ia (>1 i 
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t memory in thk respett. When 

s litiur a man say that on the sixth uf 

iohtir, 1834, or 1850, something oc- 

, tvnd the fact that he remembers 

Be date, helps to nail it as a fact. Ona 

3 haa the faculty of Time, finds ehro- 

a pleasure to hiui ; it ia nut diffi- 

t to carry the time of the day in his 

; he rememberH dates, what month, 

t day of the month something hap- 

Rned, and if odo havisg Time well de 

^oped lias the care of a rick fciend, and 

svery hour to give medicine he 

1 sleep Bounilly for fifty -Ave niin ten 

kd will wake hour by hour all night n th 

J three or four minntee of the proper 

^J:)ome children are deficient in this tie 

The mother tells them they may go 

iDt and stay half an hour, and they mill 

! three or four half hours, aud w U 

a ^dth an honest sense of having 

)t their promiae. Sueh persons are gen 

ally behind tlie time, they will pron »se 

p be ready in ten minutes, and at the u d 

[ thirty are not quite ready. Those n 

i strong, never lose a boat or 

I meal, or any other appoint 

||eut, if by any possibility they can com 

bnd their circumstances ; they would 

a lecture or sermon at the tick 

[ the clock, whether the people are all 

e or not. Janitors used to tell as when 

6 traveled, that half-past seven in their 

nrn meant eight o'clock ; we responded 

^t half-past seven meaiis thirty minutes 

t aeren, sharp ; they would tell lie, 

EKo andience will get here before eight," 

when the honr arrived, wecommencetl 

I we had but six, and it was amusing to 

! the people come stringing in and 

i seat, as if ashamed ; the neirt 

^ht thehniiae would be pretty well fiU- 

Et : the third night filled and settled, and 

1 perhaps for nine nights more the 

man was ready when the lecturer 

iped on the platform one minute be- 

foe the time. 

f Time is employed in music, in dancing. 

iinvapiag the rope ; some people count 

Kxte/w. employing number and time to 

B them unilorm ; thewriti-r has -walk- 



ed with a frteud iu m city, croaaing t 
streets for tliree long miles, n«ver break>4 
ing step, taking shorter steps wImh oa m 
the inside of a curve, and longer when on f 
the outside of a curve. Military m 
ments depend on time. * ^ 

31 TONE ^ 

To those who arc fond of music, 
liave tlie talent to perform, it at 
strange when told that there are £ 
wh n not recognize a m is cal sonad I 
from any other noise o e who has mua-f 




cal senile, will detect the peculiar quitUfyl 
of all other noises. Let oni 
many noises with the hands m 
he slaps them together, or smites wili-ti 
flat in the palm of the other hand, if i 
rubs the hands together, he ge 
Bounds ; jiersons in walking make d 
ent sounds with the feet, and those 1 
have a keen ear for sounds will know a 
one of their Bcquaintanoes when appro 
ing from behind, and call them by a 
We knew a livery stable keeper i 
country, who would ait in the shadow ti 
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the eTeulng and hear bia horses and w»g- 
ooB coming Ironi every part of tlxe toirn, 
and know every ona by the travel of the 
horsG and rattle of the wagon. One 
light horse had been Bent out with a heavy 
buiuacbe, and lie beard the approach of 
the team and was pnzzled, and Bttid, 
'■That in Joe's footstep, but ivbat in the 
vorld is the rattle of that barouche be- 
hind him ; they are never put togetlier ? " 
and be inquired in n puzzled way of one 
of the attendants, to know wiiat vehicle 
ilutt borse went out iu, and the osplaua- 
tiou was made that a gentleman wanted 
to drive a short distance and there was no 
other vehicle tliat tba horse could be 
hitched to, ead he said, " That settles it^ 
J! kuew it was that carriage, and that it 
-was that borse, bnt I could not understand 
tow they were together." 

A man who ia auperintandiug a room in 
a factory, will hear any peculiarity of 
noiae aud know whether it is right or 
wrong, in respect to the macbineiy, and 
if some noise is mode a little diSereiit, 
will follow tbe aomiil of it till he finds it, 
though the room is crazy with a thousand 
tiounds, but the^ are all legitimate except 
that one. 

Elocutionists require the organ of Tune 
-well developed ; we have known one or 
two who attempted to study and teach 
elocution, who are nnable to anderstand 
or appreciate maeic, and there was a 
drawling monotony and gratii^ harshuem 
to tbe voice, a lack of ^Iiat flowing tone 
srbich a good speaker reqiiires, and which 
iBWpei'ially essential in a teacher of elo- 
a general oratory or on tbe stage. 
1 are three kinds of quality in 
S which the musieian requires to 
eciote, and the organ or faculty of 
3 baa three pliusuB, One recognizes 
s-e have said, and judges of 
y without regard to its musical 
; tba next grade above recognizee 
tbe tJurd rGGOgnizeii musical 
many persons will sing one 
. U we may eay it, they are good 
>r but the duet or qoartette con- 
B &em and they can not carry tboir 
Savages, we believe, have only one 



part and all aing that ; culture and civili- 
zation develop the harmony of parts, and 
wo fancy that tbe slaves of the Sonthem 
States learn their idea of harmony from 
tbo whites ; they have, however, fine 
musical appreciation, and that seems to 
1)e one of the highest phases of theiir men- 
tal uetii-ity. Dr. Miller, of Colombia 
College. Washington, D. C. and, by Uio 
way, physician to Pre«ideut Harrison in 
his last illness, told the writer tliat a boy, 
a i>atient of his, bad his skull fractured 
by a kick from a horse, near tbe external 
angle oE the eye, where the organ of Tune 
is located. Soon aft<?r the injury he com- 
meuced whistling, though not much dia- 
jiOBcd to bo musical before, and oontinned 
it through his waktng hours, and would 
even hum and whistle in bis sleep. TUa 
alarmed his mother, as she thought him 
deranged, and as the tendency continued 
and even increased, Dr. MillGr made u. 
more careful examination of the wound, 
and found a splinter of bone pressing into 
the brain three -quarters of an inch ; this 
he removed, tbe wound gradually healed, 
and tbe boy whistled less and leas, until 
fully restored, when he ceased to manifest 
the musical tendency altogether. The in- , 
jury of the skull wbj4 at tbe region where 
we locate tbe organ of Time, and tho 
splinter of bone which pierced that organ 
produced inflammation and an unnatural 
activity of tlrnt faculty, and, said Dr- 
Miller, "That tact convinced me that I 
bad veidlled one organ, at least, and 
thereby jiroved that Phrenology is true." 
3.5. LANGUAGE. ^ 

This organ gives tbe power of express- ' 
iug thoughts and feelings by means of 
speech ; to talk is uatural, but the speoiat 
style of spei'cb is artiiicial and conven- 
tional. Dr. (laU discuvereil tb« organ of 
Language when he was but a sohool boy ; 
he notioed tliat tltoso who liad full and 
prominent eyes exoellod in verbal inent- 
ory ; thity Ociuld learn li^ssous and rucifaa 
them witli ftuency, wbile otburs, iucludlng 
biniKelt, were not able to commit or re- 
iiiemlwr words as suooessfully. Wlien ha 
Irft hifl first wehool nnd I'ntrmd uuithut. 
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he was ftble to point out each one wbo 
wasfais siiijerior in verbal memory. This, 
of couTHe, waa the observation of a cbilil ; 
he aft^rwanla leurned why the ejc was 
pressed outward, namely, by a convolu- 
tion of brain lying directly over tlie 
orbit of the eye, and when large, presaing 
the tiKjf of the eye socket downward thna 
crowding the eye uatward and the nnder 
eye lid lieuifT iirfimmeat bp! iw it 




Ebise Langm ge fins talker excellent obBervaliaa 
lon'er snd Huddle Hectino of tbe 
icbotd bdng Full duddul force of ctiarnclcr pei- 
' 'Ifint, indlvidnal and j ct sac ai and cordial 
rn'Mr. Combe mentioned a man in Scot- 
pd who )ost the power o( calling things 
B tlieir right names ; if he wanted bread, 
ft would ask for something quite differ- 
, and this disturbance continued for 
i years. Pinally the person died of 
i disease of the digestive system, 
b had no special relation to the brain, 
ind the physicians held a jjost mortem 
mination, and on examining the bruin, 
ley fmmd at the location of the organ of 
i indicated by Gall, a lesion 
I ttie brain as large as a tilbert. The 
rs bad said, however, "Ifthephren- 
Sb are correct, there should be found 
1 condition of the brain where 
^7 locate the organ of Language," and 
J tonai it, they looked at 



other and said, " Gentlemen, this » 
deserves serious considerutiun, " [and lO'l 
their credit we may say thai they h«»» I 
been presumed to have considered il at 
ously, though they never reported t^f 
result of their consideration). To-daf , f 
however, physiotogiHts generally reoc^l 
nize tbe centre for Language, and ita d»- ■ 
turbance or disease is Uie furmattOD ofV 
the disorders of the faculty of speedi el 
siQed under tile term of Aphasia 

Scientific men ought not to i 
truth, even though it may si 
tate against some of their previotU idM^ J 
but human nature has imperfections; ph^l 
sicians arc human, therefore fit 
may manifest imperfection 8. 

Fitblic speakers, or oven common toIltTa 
ers, show a style of Language in nooovS-l 
ance with the development of their o 
organs or faculties. A man with 1 
Language, and having large Individoali^ 
will have a mastery of the words ti 
pertain to detiniteness and distinction ; 
all tbo perceptivca arc hirge, he will t 
of tbe existence of things and then < 
their qualities, their form, size, weisfa^I 
color, order; in other words, he will n 
adjectives with readiness. Individualitgrl 
relates to the " Thingne&i 1 if Things," 
noun element the substantive, while lHiM 
the other elements have relation to qua 
ties of Bubjeets or objects, wbicli s 
pressed in grammar by the term ■ ' 
ive." If Locality be large, tlleplaM^li 
be specified ; if Eventuality bo lovgCkVl 
story, the nan'ative, the liistory, ^)d^^ 
speaker will tidk uf the build of 'EOa^ 
or horse or liouse, of the magnitode^'l 
color, of arrangement, and if the Bi 
have number, thct will be introduced a 
the time wili be stated, if time for 
port of it. The talk of i 
mainly made up of adjectives, they a, 
Vie beautiful but somotitiies they k 
soap bubbles, more magnitude than fl 
stance. 

We remember the fragment of a 
made in Boston at n public banquet g 
to the famous Irish orator in 1877 ; 
guest of ths evening, oftet other s\ 
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tiiuent of Irclaud and her Orators ; in the 
(Hjiirse uf thHt spoeoh, be madii use of tJiia 
beautiful striuK of adjeotivea, " AiuETi- 
oaoH, you have a country vast in exteut, 
eimbrtkcing all the varietiea of the moBtaa- 
labrionH olimatea ; the esubonmce ot yotir 
popultktioD is doily devostatinf; the gloomy 
nildemess of its rude attire, and splendid 
cities rise to cheer the drenry desert " ; if 
-we take the adjectives out of this it will 
read, "Americans, you have a great coun- 
try ; yoor people are cutting down the 
trees and building houacB " ; where CauB- 
ality and CompariHon erown the percep- 
tive fafiulti^a, the oratory is roaaaive, full of 
meaning, as when Webster in the Senate, 
talking to men who remembered history, 
said, " I will make no eulogiuni for Mns- 
fiachusette ; she nee<la none ; the world 
knowe her history by heart ; there ia Bos- 
ton and Bunker Hill ; there is Concord 
and Lexington ; the bones of her sons are 
bleaching on every battle field between 
Bostun and Georgia, and there they will 
remain forever." One style ot speeoh 
tickles the ear, excites the fancy; the other 
makes a man's soul thrill with its majesty 
and might. 

If the Belttsh feelings predomiimte, Lan- 
guage works in that channel ; if the relig- 
ions and moral, Langnage is invited to 
give voiee to those sentiments ; if the sel- 
fish sentiments prevail, persons talk of 
themselves, and laud their own graces and 
virtues ; if the social elements are strong, 
people talk of love, children or ot home, 
but fulness and freedom of utterance, in 
whatever direction, whether sympathetic 
or scientific, historical or practical. Lan- 
guage is the instrament ot the etpression. 
TWV. HEASONING OltGANS. 

j'tbe brain, above the range of the 

jptiTQB, to which attention has just 

k Dtdled, lie the oi^ans ot Beflection, 

arison, and Causality. 

» organs, in tlieir very nature, 

rifiie prevision uf the Creator in the 

lotion of the human faculties. Sit- 

pt flwve, yet contiguous to those or- 

"toit mmply recognize the qualities 

Xistituente of external objects, it 



is their special office to make use of the 
simple gatherings of Uie perceptives 
through processes that are essentially in- 
terior, and consist for the moat part in 
discerning the relations subsisting be- 
tween data by comparing, combining, and 
co-ordinating them, and deducing certain 
results or conclusions. 

The practical philosophy of human Hfe, 
wide and varied as it is, and withsl simple 
because of common acceptation, is the 
outcome of reason. It is throngh the ex- 
ercise of reoeou that man owes his great 
advancement in civilization. One oonelu- 
sion but suggests new conceptions, and 
oitt of the consideration of these concep- 
tions new theories and principles are 
evolved, and ultimately solid judgments 
are reached that contribute new truth to 
the world's store ot wisdom. 

Man, to be sure, in scientific researches, 
may exerciee his ime^iuation, his Spiritu- 
ality, Ideality, Sublimity; he may derive 
impressions through the moral senti- 
ments, but the concrete, substantial work 
that lends to results that are expressed in. 
terms of positive logic, is performed by 
the reasoning faculties, based, as we have 
said, upon the data furnished by the ob- 
serving organs. 

36, CAUSALITY. "^ 

Tliis organ is situated by the side of 
Comparison and over Locality ; when 
large, it gives promiucnoe to the upper 
portion ot the forehead. Fig. 122, H 
the perceptives ore small it seems to add 
an overhanging appearance. 

It is the office of this faculty to take 
cognizance of the relations among pho- 
nomena that constitute cause and effect. 1| 
As we have said, the perceptive faonlfiQi 
recognize the existence and qualities of 
objects. Eventuality uot«s the chai^»f 
which they present, and in addition to iht 
sequences perceived by Eventuality, "a 
notion of efficiency in the antecedents 
produces the second proposition arising 
in the mind when contemplating instances 
of causation in nature." This notion ot 
j>ower or efflcienoy, etc., has a special re- 
lation to the exercise of Causiilitv. Tho 
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mlty, therefore, goes liack of jilintioni- 

, and inqdireB mto tlieir Houruc and 

bllserves tbo deijendeuoe of one cIamh upoii 

I other. In looking at the ai^tinnH of 

inwi it iuqnires Why V wid conwdtrB tlie 

'8 from whit'h lui'u iicl. 




BDWIH MtSWELL. (.'AttiUT 

enment [nvanble U> thoagbl und i 

higher reimon niid mora! BCDti- 
fcln *dvinc«(irbIaiiurraiiD(lln^ 
U> work fDI the f utorf . LaK cuididBle for Gov- 
>f Wett Virginia. 

1 whom it is large sees relations 

a thuigH that are incomprehensible 

le who ai'e not well endowed with 

at discoverers in science are largely 

pwed with it. It was the activity of 

y that made Bir Isaac Newton the 

EdiBDoverer of the law of gravitation ; such 

a the case with Kepler and Galileo iii 

r development of the laws governing 

the inoTementy of the heaveoly bodiRH. 

y who deiluc* general principles and 

ems in the aualyBiB of uutural or phy- 

well endowed with 

, Spiirzheim, Hum- 

dt, nhow it large. 

r. Combe and other writers tliiuk that 

S faculty impresses the mind with the 

f the existence of a God, through a 

: investigation going 

I to another until we reach a 

int where nothing is left but the idea 



of a creative mlbienee. a power that n 
have been at tlie liogiuning, Thiafi 
prompts us on all occbaious to aek, ■' 
is this so, and what is itii objeot ? " 
gives ability to look deeply into BUbjec 
and to appreciate the logical sequAaoes^ 
arguments, heuce it is large ili ] 
who indicate genius in nietaphysice, p 
littcul ecouoniy, and all sciences ol n p 
found choroeter. Such m* 
Bacon, I^imarok, Herbert f 
tlius distinguished. 

Wlien prominent, and the percQitiw 
faculties are moderate, and CoD)parisoU.a 
not ei[UiiUy iuflueiitial, it tends to b 
lutive thinking. Mea so constituted a 
given to spinning improbable tiiee 
their notions are too abstract for o 
minds, and they are looked upon aa J 
and heavy weights in society, 
iither luind, when Causality is def 
the iitdividual is superficial and-incape 
iif taking comprehensive views of anbjec 
(if forming jndgmeuts that will ftpply ti 
the affiars of life sueoeBsfiilly, 

In association with MJrthfiiluen, lu 
Causality impresses the- hiiniorDits allii 
sions and bon tnofs of a person i 
character much higher than the fun a 
grotesquerie of the punster and c 
clown. The playful remarks of a C 
or Evarts have a aiguillcance that liw % 
hind the mirthful surface, and u 4 
ciated by the thoughtful ; besiden tl 
of the thinker is definite, clear, and. 
because of its logical power. 

Bome of the lower animals appett'4 
show this fuculiy, us they hare tbtf t 
pacity of adapting means to desired « 
that cau scarely be referred to 11 
reasoning instinct. Beavers, for ii 
adapt the structure of their dam t^. J 
preHBure of the water ; anta e 
markable intelligeuce in bridging ol 
tions in the way of their movementa. '81 
faculty, however, appears to be li 
the lower animals ; the horse, 
stance, has been known to starve t6 ^ 
while tied by a rojje to a tree, 
the originative itower of reason ^ 
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nlty, therefore, goes Iwck of phenom- 

, aud iuqiiireB into tlieir Hoorce and 

^boervos tbe de i}eii(lettci> uf uuo olaioi upon 

I other. Ill looking at the notiojiB of 

it inijnirea WHij '■ au<I consiilera the 

lotivi'B from whifh lui'ti act. 



w 



FIK MA.tWEJX. ('Al.i5il.ltl L*noK. 

]t favorable totbougtat and cudanncr. 
d specially to Oie bighet tewoa and mural Benli- 
cnto; iDcUncBtolWclDadvBDceof biABarrouaditigH 
ork for tbe future. Lite cmdUMt tor (ioy. 
at ot Weil Virginia. 

a whom it is large sees relationB 
a things that are ineomprehensible 
» those nlio are not well endowed with 
V Qreat disooverei-B in science are largely- 
lowed with it. It v.ue tlie activity of 
SsuHiility that made Bh- Isaac Newton the 
>r of the law of gmvitatiou; such 
oaee with Keplt^r ajid Galileo in 
Qiur development of the laws governing 
ibe moTemetita of the lieavenly bodieH. 
3iey who deduce generaJ principloH and 
by stems in the analysis of natural or phj- 
1 pheuomeoa are well endowed with 
ifdity. Cuvier, Bpurzheim, Hiun- 
oldt, show it large. 

Mr. Ooml)e and other writers think that 

i bonlty impresses the mind with the 

& of the existence of n God, tlirough a 

f causes or investigation going 

J to another imtil we reach a 

Mint where nothing is left hut the idea 



of a creative influence, a power that n 
have )>cen at the beginning. This b 
prompts u« on all oooosione to auk, " 
IN this sr>, and what ts its object ? " * 
gives ability to look deeply iulo su^aa 
tLud to upptetriate the logical a 
argiimeuta, hence it is large iu | 
■who indicate genius in motaphyNes^ J 
litical economy, and all sciences of a {> 
found character. Such 
Bacon, Laiuarck, Herbert Spenoer, i 
thus distinguished, 

When prominent, and llie peroeptiT* 
faculties are moderate, aud Comparison is 
Dot eiiually influential, it teude to epeou- 
lative thiuking. Men so constituted t 
giveu to spiniiiug improbable theoiii 
their notions are too abstract for o; 
minds, and they are looked upon att 6 
and heavy weights in society. On t 
I ithci' hand, when Causality ii 
the individual ii superficial ond.inca 
I if taking comprehensive vicwaofsot^eo 
nf forming jndgmenta that will Bpplj' ii 
the af^r» of life Huccessfully. 

In association with Mirthfuluesa, li 
Causality impresses the- humorous a 
sioDs aud boil fiiotn of a i>erson i 
character much higher than the fan a 
grotesquerie of the punster and < 
clown. The playful remarks of a 
or EvartH liave a aignilicauce that tiu & 
hind the mirthful surface, and ii a 
ciated by the thoughtful; besideBthei 
of the thinker is definite, clear, imd (d 
because of its logical power. 

Some of tlie lower animals appear jE 
show this faculty, as they have da'il^ 
pacity of adapting means to desired « 
that can scarely be referred to meeA t 
reasoning instinct. Beavers, tor ij 
adapt the structure ot tlieir dam tO C 
pressure of the water ; ants exhibit 4 
markalile inteUigence in bridging ol 
tions in the way of their inovementa. 1 
fftculty, however, appears to lje Imxit^u 
the lower animals ; the horse, iof'J 
sbMice, has been known to Bt-arve to q 
wliile tied by a rope to a tree. A U "' 
the originative power of reason 

• ' ' Sj-st«in of Plirennlogy " — George Ooi 
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nltjr, therefore, goes back of pLenoni- 

rwta, nnd inquires into their source nii't 

lOtiaerveB the deiiendence of one class iijioii 

1 otlier. In looking at tlie aftiutie of 

men it imjuires Wljy '! and (.•oiiwdi-rs the 

's froui ivhich men net. 



h Pig. i«a- EDWIH MiXWEU.. I.'ACBALITI LtliUl. 

I A tejupenuDcnt favor^lile to thought and G]uliiraDce» 
d Hpeciallj to ihe liighcrieaeon and moral untl- 
I lo tivu in advance ot bin BnirouDdlngs 
id to work for tlic tuCim. Lute cuididale for Oov- 
OT Of Wett Vireinis. 

1 nliom it is large seee relations 
meeu tbingR that ore inoompreiienBiblt: 

> those who are, not well endowed with 

> Great disoovererB in Bcieuee are largely 
^dow«d with it. It v-ae the activity of 

jty that made Sir Istuui Newton the 
if the hiw ot gravitation ; such 
le with Kepier and Galileci in 
r development of the laws goveruing 
9 iDovement4j of the heavenly 1 todies. 
ley who deduce general principloH and 
Ujatems ia the analysis of natural or phy- 
1 phenomena are well endowed with 
sality. Cuvier, Spurzheim, Hum- 
Kildt, show it large. 
Mr. Oombe and other writers Uiink that 
fi fnoultj impresses the mind ivith the 
a of the exietenee of a God, through a 
J ot c*us«B or investigation going 
k one to another nutU we reach a 
int where notiiing is left hut the idea 



of a creative inlluence. n power that a 
have liecn at the beginning. Thiafi 
prompts as on all occasions to wik, " 
is this SI., and wliat is its object f " * 
givoB ability to look deeply into sut)j 
and lo appreciate the logical sequeaoc 
argiunents, hence it is large tn p«ta 
who indicate geuiiiK in nietiiph<rsicsa, ]: 
liticol economy, and uU Bcieuci*a of a p 
found oharaoter, Such men i 
Bacon, Lamarck, Herbert ! 
thus diatinguiahed. 

When prominent, and tJic peroept 
f^ictiltics ure moderate, and Compatiauik 8 
not i'<|iially iuHueutiaL it tends to s 
lative thinking. Men so ennBtitat«d i 
given to spinning improbable thee 
their notions al'e too abstract for o 
minds, and they are looked upon a 
Hud heavy weights in society. On I 
t.thet hand, when Causality i ~ ~ " 
the individual is superficial and-ini 
uf taking comprehensive vicwBofsuhjec 
I if forming judgnients that will api^fl 
the afBars of life sncoessfully. 

In aenoc'ation with Mirthfuluen, L 
Causality impresses the- humoroiw a 
BIDUS and /xju Jiiut/i of a ]}erson 1 
character much higher than the Inn ■ 
grotesquerie of the punster and < 
clown. The playful remarks of b C 
or Evarts have a significance that liu fi 
hind the mirthful surface, and i 
ciated by the thoughtful; besides tiMi 
of the thiuker is definite, clear, anfl.U 
l>ecause uf its logical power. 

Some of the lower animals appear I 
show this faculty, as they have the t 
pacity of adapting means to dadred t 
that can scarely be referred to merA ( 
reasoning instinct. Beavers, for ii 
adapt the structure of their dam Vb i 
pressure ot the water ; anta exHIjjt ^ 
markable intelligence in bridging oIm ' 
tionB in the way of their n 
fuoulty, however, appears to be linuta^.^ 
the lower animals ; the horse, fffl' 
stance, haa been know^l to starve by <( 
while tied by a rope to a tree. A IT" 
tlie originative iiower 
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1111(1 Affections, mid liow to liring tlio Dispositions, Aspi^ 
Pitsisioiis into Laniioiiy with sound intelligence anfl V" 
Clifti'I<*s limy. Kilitttl, with iiotus and illuBtrations Erooi tl 
doD editioii, by Prof. Nel.sou Sizer. 12 luo. 282 pp. Glotli 
This work was wrltleii by CIibs. Bray, at ICngltinil. (m eminent author and a 
I hia knowledge oE Pliretiolo^y was well quali&ed to l.real. IhU subjpct. I 
carefully revis<?iJ, with iiOileil uotea and illustratioiiE by Prof. Sizer, i 
half century telling llie people uliout the education of their feelings and ,t 
their chUdreu. There hnve been many worlta publlslied, scmie valunble 
L wise, on the education and training of the intellect, while but litlk or no a 
B.givvn to the Edncation of the Feelings or emotioDB, a matter In some case 
Kmore importance than intellectual culture. 

ICatechism of Phrenology, 

TUustratiiJg the Principles of Science, by means of skort oonvOi 
tional questions and ansners, thus adapting it alike to the yotin^ j 
oM. By a member of the Phi'enological Society of Edinburgh, 
vised and enlarged by Selaon Sizer. 96 pp., paper, 50c. 

fA Debate among the Mental Faculties ; 

or, A Great Debate in Cranium 'Oastle. 12 mo, 31 pp., No, 9 Humd 
Nature Library. Paper, 10 eonte. 
This represents the faculliea as persons, each taking fu<;h piirt In the disciiBSlon us ebt^ 
forth the nature and character of the faculties themselves. 

Approbati veness ; 

or, Ambition as a Factor in Human Character. 12 mo, 32 jip., three 
illustrations, No. 11 Human-Nature Library. Paper, lu cenfe. 
This shows how each of the faculties is affected by largK) Approbati venesB nr 

^Resemblance to Parents, 

and How to Judge Them. 12 mo, 32 pp., No. IS Humau-Xature , 
Library. Paper, 10 cents. "' 

This number, wliicli is very profusely illustrated, indicates those aigna, showing ttv 
Bttiich parent any person has inherited their organism, physical and n 

Catalogue of Portraits, 

Busts, and Casts in the Cabinets of the American Institute of PIiP 
oology, prepared by C. F, Wells and Nelson Sizer, orraugijd rilplia-" 
betically, including " How to Study Phrenology and Outlines of Phre- 
nology. ' 12 mo, 180 pp. Paper, 25 cents, net. 
Xhls contains more or less c-steoded notes and skelches of the hnnilreds of per^ii 
(I !a tlio Cabint<l of the American Institute ot Phrenology. 
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Dr. ]>mj'lon was boro in New Jersey, but tlie^JA 
greater pail I't' liin ftclivc lidr liua beeu spent io New York '#■■)■ 
City, linking been jtrttduateil in tlie ilcpurtmpDi if Arts "k^ 

from the Ni:w York L'aiveraity, lie aludied. Imv ' '■■•■ " 

few jicars practiced that prufexaidD. Lairr ii. 
medicine. rewaiTing tlf d<.'groelD i877, Bti'' 
necied with llie firm of PnwW & WpIIs, iu " ■ 
pacity, abtiiil 1806, li« basaiDce oomributeit nm ■ 
periodical and Btapl« publlcatloaa Of tliat liou^i;. AIti.'r 
the dealb of Mr. 8. R. Welh he look Ihe editorial tl^rec- 
tioQ of the Phrenn/ogienl ./uufnaf andaianof the /ihitrtM ej 
Health until its consul illation with tlio PhTeiuiiogical. Be- 
sides his editorial and profcwional work Dr. Draytou bai 
written maov books anil contrlbuleil lo ciirftiDt medical 
and scleDtinc Ijleroliiru. Ho la eonnivted with several 
prominent aocietiea of an educational character, ami Ilia 
voice is frequently beard from tbo platform In advocacy of 
principlL's relating to scicDtific progreas or aociol refonn. 

3rain and Mind; 

Or, Mental Scienoo Cousidered in Accoitiauce witli the Priuciples of 
Phrenology and in Belation to Modern Pbysiolorry. By Henry S. 
Drayton, A. M., M. D„ and James McNeill. A. M. Sixth Edition ; Ee- 
vised aud Extended- 12 mo, 354 pp. One hundred and twenty-lotir 
niustrati&nB. Jl.50. Library Edition, $2.00, 
In preparing this volume it has been tbe aim of the authors to meet an existing want, 
ie.! that of a treatise which not only gives the reader a complete view of the eyrttuin of 
«ntal ectCDCe known as Phrenology, but also exhibits its relation to anatomy and ti'iyaiol- 
If as thoae sciences nre represented tO'day by standard authority, — AuTuoB^a Ppsfaob. 
This ia a standard volume, is exliauative, and the t>est technical work on the subject of 
liicli it treats. 

Its de&nitioDS are clear and explicit, , 
and ila teachings thoroughly practical. It 
abounds with sugeestioos of the highest 
value, and the reader wdl, doubtleas, arise 
from its peruRal with clearer views of tbe 
nature of mind and tbe reaponsibilttiea of 
life. — Banner of Light. 



njr. Illustiated, 12 mo, 84 pp. 25 centfi 



To Btudenia In theology, and 
'Cially, it appears to be eminently adapted. 
''e like the book altogether — Its compact- 
'SB, sugi^stiveneBB, reverence, and iu' 
usely praclica.1 caM-^Frednnian. 
We recommend the book as snperior in 
» VXoA.—PvfK'tKii.l Ameriam. 
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luman Magnetism: 

Its Nature, Physiology, and Psychology. Its uses, as a rem^f 
agent, in Moral and Intellectual Improvement, etc. 12 mo, 1 
iBustrateil. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Tbe cEiaptrra in this recently publislied work on Mental ImpresHioii, Mind Trsosfto 
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fen-ousness: 

Its Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. With notea of c 
12 mo, 74: pp. Illastrated. Paper, 25 cents- 
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H. S. Dr«.vtQii, LL.B., M. I>. ' 

trsitjoiis. Eightietli thousand 
Cloth, $1.00. 

TliiaU anf ost delightful ptudy and ererj one sboulil know " How 
tu Read CltarncCer," ami in tliia way be able to underelanil Iha 
UioriveB and disraclcr cf people met daily. TMs knowlFtlgt: wtU 
eniible employer* to clioose wisely and will enable employes to fflw" 
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in please. 
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In the Head and Face. 12 mo, G6 pp., 30 llluetrations. I'oiirth Edl- 
l lioii. llevised and Enlarged. Paper, 25 cents. 
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I beet hooka to study, etc. 12 mo. Paper, 10 cents. 
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Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied ; 






_ Imljiiicinf^ an auaiyuis of the primary meiitiil pnwers in tlieir varioiis 
;(le^rpe8 of development, tliii plieuomeuji proilntteii by tlieir coniWnod 
- tivity. iiHil tho location of tlio P]irenok)gical Orcmis ui tiiy tienit 
igeUifli- with a view of tlio Moral and Theological Ix^miiiK- of the 
ftcience. 12 rao, 430 pp. Illuatrated. Clotli, «1.25. Library Edi- 
tion, $1.76. 

Tliis work was written by O. S. ami L. N. Fowlur iu WHS, and contnina an almoal iiino- ' 
RMfmblo number at facts ftccuniulatvil after years uf observatlou Iu the Phreoolo^tcal fejil^ j 
'Hie proofs adduoeil are as-interfSlSng readlmjasa romance, being largely made IJj>lrfilH^ 
Bonif expcTiencea and facta related to tlieauUioTS by pcrsous who came uader Uisirif^ 

Tbia is a PeAoricAL Standard Wohk. I beCore been written on tlie Science, I. 
Uid tuay bu (lesciibed &b a Compleli; System indispcosably necessary to tlieStudent^V— 
of liie prioniplea ami practicu of PbrenoU ■wiehea lo ' ci|uire a tliorougli knowletl^ ^ 
ogy. In sliort, we regiird UiIb work as not j Plirenologioal Science. — Nea York JierltM. 
only the must iniportaot uf any wbicli baa 

Self-Instructor 

Iii PbrenoloRy and Physiology ; with over one hundred new iUuQ^u- ] 
tioTiK, iniiluding a L-hiirt for thfi use of Practical Phrenologistw. 
vised by NeUon Sizer and printed from new plates. 12 mo. 192 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

Tbc organic conditions wliicb indicate character are staled in thia work in a eundeseed ** 
And attractive style. Bach of the facultiea are described in seven degrees of developirii'I^ 
and tbe most proiainentorllkeVycDmbinatioas aregivenwiibtbecharacttrg naturally rtstill^ 
iag from aucb combinations. PbrenologiBta have long considered this book to ruiilaia moM^J 
information iu IhcEe reepeoU than any otber work published. With Ilie new illiistraU(ir~ 
and modern lelter-preaa it is much better than before, and it is a reaaonab.c estimate II 
orer 350,(KK) copies of former editions have been sold. 

A Home for All; 

Or, the Gravel TVall and Octiigou mode of Building. New, 
uonvouient, siiperinr, and adapted to rich and poor. 12 mo, 
Clolh, Sl.OO. 

ynopsis of Phrenology, 

Dd Chart for describing the Phrenological Developments 
ie of Lecturers and Examiners. 12 mo, 28 pp., 21 Illuatrati'o 
T, 10 cents. 

postpaid, on receipt of pritu. 




isted tbe gnawing at tlie rope 
ing himaeU at libi'rty. A dog 
rould hftve bitl«?n the rope to 
irfcces, but Uiey we " gnawing " unlmalH. 
The liorac is nut, altLoiigh to liiiu a high 
degree o( xagoeity is (ittributed. Wo have 
aean traiucd liorscB tie and untie a rope at 
tli» (MJinmand of their tniiner, and seiiroh 
(ur and llnd artiolaa that had been hidden 
in the Htruw. The reasoning of aniniala is 
■chiefly ot the aesoi?iative order ; it em- 
' ploya Comparison mainly wlien it riaes 
' ^Mve impressions retained by the percep- 
tive urgaQB, and ha» relation in nearly all 
-i;»8ea to the physii^al wants or self'pi'o- 
iection. 

Man may reason associatively also, bnt, 
ae Prof. Ferrier says, " We have the 
power of I'oncentratiug our attention on 
one idea or class of ideas and theif imme- 
diate aBsociates, to the exclusion of all 
otheiH, a power diffeieutly developed m 
different individuals. " • This oonceatra- 
-tion in man may relate entirely tu ideea 
purely intelletitual, wherean in the lower 
animalt* pernistenoe of attention or pur- 
pose is due to the influence fur the time 
of an instinct. 

A recent writer in comparing man with 
-the lower animals, saya : " The animals 
cequire little intellect, for they are adapt- 
ed to the external world, and their in- 
stincts are unerring guides to conduct. 
But man without the reflective intellect 
would not be adapted to all parts of the 
vorld in which he must live. He is not 
i *vcn able to get his food unaided by rca- 
I eoD. He can not defend himself against 
I the wild lieasts unless he can command a 
" greater physical force than that turuiahed 
him by nature. Ho can not live in all 
\ «liinatea in a atate of nature. In the 
1 North he must protect himself against the 
^ <jold ; in the South against the heat. He 
can not follow hia instincts, for they con- 
flict And prompt to opposite actiona, 

" Man has been endowed with a higher 
degree of the perceptive intellect. By 
mtttns of those faculties he is able to ob- 
BBTve the objects aliout him, can know 

• '■ Funcliona of the Brain," 



their relationa to each other, and to him- 
self. In memory he can keep his knowl- 
edge for future use. He has beeu endowed 
with the reflective intellect, by means of 
which he can look in upon tlia operation 
of hia own Eacultioe, compare impreaaiona 
obtained, aud arrive at general truths. By 
these he cumpreheuda the relation of 
cauae to effeot. Then if he desires a cer- 
tain result he may apply the cause and 
create what he desires. By the co-oi>erft- 
tion of all hia individual faculties he is 
able to view external nature aa it is, and 
not only this but he is able to know him- 
self aa he is. Through intelligence man 
is able to know tlte prypertieH of all 
things, and their relation to one another, 
their effect upon one another. Further- 
more, he is able to apply these relations 
and forces in such a way aa to produce 
any reault wliich to him seems desirable. 
By his knowledge and the manipulations 
of the forces inherent in thought he is all- 
powerful almost in his sphere of action.''* 
They who have relations to others as 
teachers and guides need to poteesa Caus- 
ality in a good degree, for they have con- 
ataut reason to exercise it in the explain- 
ing of causes and reasons. The natural 
leader is he who lives much in advance of 
those who surround him, and it is hia 
ability to reason that gives him him hia 
forward position ; that can take the coni- 
mou facts of every -day life and mold them 
into new forms aud derive new ideas that 
will command the applause of the world. 
Such persons live in a mental sphere that 
ia alMve the common level ; they illoB- 
trate the principle of the growth of tiie 
immortal element of mind, and so make 
human nature ever an object of reverence. 
It ia the man of Causality who appreciates 
the operations of the higher laws in 
nature and in moral life ; it is he who 
grasps clearly the idea of the line of caus- 
ation that extends from the natural to the 
supematurBl. The infinite number and 
variety of the operations going on in the 
universe are but a constant source of 
pleasure to him ; hia spirit swells while 



ntlst ID ttaervBlm of nudlul diecoverj. 
Ln Ib^ rvdltn uf diflcaMe gorma, noUiblj 
oil other snlmalB. Frmce Bwuded Utm 
lonoc fnr hlg dbcovei7, 

37. COMPAKISON. (q 

ime at thia organ suggests its 

iction ; it perceives resemblances and 

The other faoultios cuniijare 

bjeote of the same class, an the ideas 

^ch thej peculiarly and independently 

The organ of Color, for iustanoe, 

B cognizance of the differences and 

semblances of hnes ; Tune, of musical 

mds, and Form, of shapes, but it is the 

1 of this organ to compare things 

I their individual attribates are 

Mely tmljie. Spurzheim Baya, "The 

eat law of this faculty setjms to be to 

1 abstract ideas, generalizations, and 

my among the operations ot the 

■ faculties. . . The laws of 

I are particular in tune, compares 

I yet Comparison compares music 

lug to the situation where it is ese- 

t, it blames donee miiBic in a church, 

» opposed to working with fine 



clothes in the dirt ; feels the relations b«-^ 

tween the inferior and superior feelings* I 
and gives preference to the latter, 
presupposes, however, the activity of tli& I 
other faculties, and can not H«t upon them I 
it they are inactive." 

Comparison frequently discoTere nnex- 
pected resemblances among other things, I 
and people who have it in a very actirir I 
condition are constantly surjirising tltoao J 
in whom it is dull by their novel illuatra- 1 
tiona. It is the source of the ability J 
some writers and speakers posseas of nainf I 
frequently metaphors and analogies. 

The situation of Comparison is in U)» fl 
middle region of the forehead, in tiifr I 
upper part directly above EventUAlity. f 
See Fig, 128, When it Is large it gives ik- 1 
rather prominent and wedge-like appear- f 
ance to that part of the iieud. It exer~ | 
cises a most important influence upon £ 
mind in the may ot analytical capability S 1 
and one wlio has it largely developed ii 
quick in discovering and understAQding; 'I 
differences, enigmatical ossertionB oni I 
improper or inaccurate allusions ; heno^ I 
it is essential to critical acumei 

In all tbe sciences where nice distiuo^ I 
tions are necessary it comes into play, 1^ 
Business men who are well endowed witb. 1 
it are quick in practical judgment, anAjR 
without it their judgment is rather slow/ 
and they are not fit for the places wher^J 
ready decision is necessary. In speakecft^ 
who are able to fix the attention of lKrg9 ] 
audiences, this organ is large. It enables<.| 
them to introduce many iliustrationB of, I 
the point that they would ur^, and to- 1 
present it in different lights, and si 
considerable ground. One may have largdi J 
Language, but if the faculty of Coroparl— « 
eon is small in his head, he will weary th» M 
company by repetitions and meonin^ustfl 
phrases. Lawyers as a class, who i 
powerful in jury trials, possess large Oonl-J 
parison. Daniel Webster, Riifue Choate^M 
O'Connell, and President Lincoln weif& aaj 
endowed. Poets and literary writaM jrtf 
quire it. It aids Mirthfulness b 
ing similes, analogies, metaphors 
point to the humorous or witty side at ii'^ 
subject. Mrs. Barbauld's beantifol 1 



Riito large CompariBou and Ideality 

t the richteouH when he (ll» I 
Wliensiukg IbewoMyBonllo nut ! 
How ■oUdJ]' koun llie cloaliiG ejea I 
How eoully Learra the Kiplrliie breast 1 
" Bo riul» a snmmet cioufl swnj ; 

Bo (lulu Iho gala n-hun ulnraia are o'ctj 
80 genOj BhalB the eyn of dny ; 
80 cUes a wive iiI.inE Ihv Khon." 

I WTiila CompariBon ooutributee to rea- 
B uot Btriotlj BO, per »e. Its 
petjhod is different from that of Causalitj, 
is frequently deductivti. It en- 
's to prove that one thing ia of such 
ind such nutiire, beouiise it resemblea an- 
T that is so and su ; and because the 
ajoritr of people lutve it fairly devel- 
L, ihBj ore prone to eonvert au illnS' 
n into an argumeut. Que with large 
pansality and CumpEtriBon when discns- 
; a subject cites this or tliat matter 
roagh Comparison as simply in illus- 
(ation of the point he would make clear, 
a his conclusions are drawn from hie 
sea, and not from CumporiBon. 
I" Men distinguished for Kcientific ability 
WW decided projection in the middle re- 
1 of the forehead, Franklin, Boscoe, 
the late Professor John W. 
Taper, and B. W. Silliman had it very 
Franklin's conversation and writ- 
ire always replete with illustrations 
d aimUes. 
f Dr. Vimont shows very clearly a special 
e ol Comparison in the following il- 
ration ; When a piece of ice is placed 
il a vessel over the fire, Form, Size, and 
jdlor take cognizance of its appearsuee, 
i when it melta the change is perceived 
f Eventuality. All these prooesaes may 
3 place without any idea of sequence 
r relation between the state of the now 
Ignid substance and the same state in 
r substances, such as lead, raereuiy 
What, then, is the faculty which 
BOgnizes the state of one part relatively 
I another so as to make its qualities 
[pressed by adjectivea in Language ? 
mbtless, Comparison. Dr. Vimont was 
1 throagh his elaborate studies of the 
)irer animals to oonclnde that aome of 



them, as the dog, elephant, orangoutang, 
and bear possess the faculty to a marked j 
degree. ' 

0. HTUIAN NATUHE. 6 ■ 

On the median luie at the summit of | 
the forehead directly over Comparison, 11 
an organ which has been attributed by 3 
observers since Spurzheim t*) the faonlty • 
of jiidgmg human cluaacter, receiving 1 




C'omhBtlveQEBB and DestrncHTenew, 3 
piuh. That tiOBD mi 
CTOBhioa drfeiit. 

iaipresaiona, motives, manners, and c 
versation, and so on. Fig. 121. Man haa fl 
an intuitive sense of what others a 
receives impreasions that come to bim'J 
instantly without theintervention of other* 
agendes, although they may seem to r&--l 
late to Comparisun and Causality o: 
nevolence. Tlieae impressions may agree J 
n-ith the inferences of perception and tiie* 
deductions of reflection, but they are not 1 
found of easy explanation, and they so M 
quickly flash upon the mind that they can, 1 
not be formed bj' the naturally deliberate I 
process of reasoning ; therefore they a: 
distinguished from the intellect. 



Some people are remurkable for Uic bc- 
cniracy of their jiidgnn'iit, the succeaa of 

■ their operatious in bufiiotiBs aud the social 

rorld ; yet thej have bni a motlerate de- 
Ei'Telopiueut of tlie isteliect, and nben 
|[wdcad what are the motives that govern 
ir genernl couiltict, tbeyreply tliat thej 
Kamfllly follow thii bent of their impi-e»- 
«; aud experience has proven that 
nthey will be most encceEEful when so 
L ioingi in spite of their not being able to 
r^ve a logical account for snoh eouduct. 
f Sj^ these peraona we find all the region 
[ lietween Benevolence and Comparison 
r quite prominent, while in people who de- 
Lpend upon tkeii intellert for guidance in 
' >affiujrs that region is but moderate in mou- 
[, ifeatation. Women generally have the 
gan more conHpicuoualy developed than 
jn, and their character for forming judg- 
^ Uentfi ia in accordance with the develop- 
' ment. 

. This focnlty, we thin^, has much to do 

' -Vith the formation of the alliancea and 

J of lite, for the reason that it 

helps people to discern those who are 

likely t^} be in harmony with them in the 

exchange of conversation and sympathies. 

We meet with people who are eiceediiigly 

unlike ourselves in general expression of 

character, yet somehow or other we feci 

drawn towards them, and even against the 

advice of othcTs will become on intimaUi 

' termswith them and suffer noinjury from 

I'&s association. As the author of "How 

r io Teach " says : ' ' The faculty of Human 

{^Nature may enable a man to tind in 

ftiothers, not perfection, but what is needed 

Pto supplement himself ; to make by asso- 

H Nation a sort of lemonade, if it can be 

I mentioned that one is sugar and tlie other 

■ (emon itucc: The man who is compelled 

> travel in the prosecution of businesB, 

bAving large Human Nature, he can read 

HhoM he meets weU, and be enabled to 

bpt his conduct and language to them ; 

can treat one with respect and 

vdistant conrtesy, or whether it is best to 

: np and offer his hand familiarly. 

Efie can be all 'Uiings to all men, grave or 

Ba^> deferential or familiar, free and easy, 

■^umging Ills manner to suit the occasion, 



One who is deficient in this organ bus 
not readiness of adaptation to others al- 
though lie may be kind and gentle, yet 
he will not exhibit the proiuptnesB in tui- 
derstauding others tlint helps to put one 
on good terms with another in the start. 
Persons who are placed in those relations. 
where they have to deal with n great 
many people — the manager of a hotel, a 
conductor on a railway, a military officer, 
lawyer, teacher, minister, need a liberal 
endowment of this faculty to get along' 
comfortably nith all. It is an essential 
in the skillful detective ; Allan Pinkerton 
had it remarkably large, as well as very 
active perceptive organs, and of liini » 
distinguished phrenologist said, when be 
oiune as an entire stranger and offered 
himself for examination, that he "could 
smell a rogue as far as onecooldbe seen." 

" No element of our nature," says Mr, 
Fowler, "should be so as^dnonsly ina- 
proved, because none confers a capaltililj- 
more useful or deUghtful. To effect it» 
culture, note all that every one you meet 
says and does. Look through conilnct t4> 
motives, ferret out disposition and char- 
acter wherever you go, form your jndg- 
ment of men, and then inquire of your- 
self from what in them yon deduced yonr 
conclusions. Little things will often put- 
you on the track of the entire character. 
and tell the hitldeu story effectually be- 
cause done unconsciously, where j 
important acta are guarded." £ ^S^ ^ 

D. AGREEABLENEaS—SDAVITT, 
Tliis organ, like Human Xatnie, is 
comparatively recent addition to the 1 
but it has a large array of evidence forjl 
location and function. It is situated J 
above Causality and outward from E 
Nature, Fig. 125. Sometimesithaebe^ 
called Suavity, because its function ifl t 
give blandness to manners, 
tion to make one's self agreeable, to il 
tiate one's self into the favor and good Tf 
of others by adopting a pleasant and o 
ciliatory mode of address. 

Some observers have claimed thsit t 
manifestation of this organ wi 
of a combination of other organs, like.^ 



A'tBEEABI-EKKSS— -yCA VITT. 



^batiTenQHs, Sceretivoness, Benevolence 

3. Teneration, but a little thougbt uihui 

e Bubject will conyinc>» most of our rewl- 

en, we tbiiik, that the peenliar office of 

Agreeableuess procemU front iiu original 



'^^' 



1. 1%. Al-FRIU SpRINeEH. Hwrvtvy of Ihr Stica- 

mKlaUun, Pblladelphla, 
to<> 1*1^ Iiuigiiai^ and Aereeal)le>iQ9a qnilify biin 

iB inu> aeietsble wnrd» ; hM ■ luge 

■UoB, IdedllT. Mid CoiiFlntctiveneeB, witb qlniUB 
pariaODBDd CiusaJlty, SufIi raen amke rheir 
tr «UllT by pleseHntl; wlspllnE thtnuelvita to all. 

IT of the mind. We meet with per- 

B who poHgeeti the argons we have men- 

□u(1 degree, and also a fair 

jlleot, and yet ate lacking in courtesy, 

fc file ability to make themselveB acoep- 

'e to others ; they do nut feel at e«se 

I mixed compauy, althuitgh they have 

:, deference, niid are much dia- 

3 to please^. Then, Hgnin, some pee- 

JB-'Wlui have no great amount of moral 

ment, ore Kmalt in Approbativeness 

[ Cmtioii, yet are able to insinuate 

selves iut« the good opinion of others. 

B off for good fellows. Tlie gal- 

H and Beau Bnuiimcls of society us a 

e who are not at all remark- 

) for Benevolence or Conseientious- 

% And far from profound iutellectuatit j. 

'pin this faaidty Oiat aupplies one with 

ifl and urbanity. Some persons have 

it de«! more of it tliiin otliers. It is 



shown in the manner where no word* a 
spoken. They who have the power to | 
take with equanimity the rude i 
and unpleaaautnesa of life ; who i 
bristle up when jostled by others, orwhea | 
their "pet com" is crowded by an e 
eroachiug shoe ; they who are prompt in i 
accepting an apology, and ea prompt in I 
offering one, where they are lesx to blamo ] 
tlian unotlier, have the organ large. 
eau t^asily credit Sir Philip Sidney and Six J 
Walter Baleigh with a good share of thin I 
faculty, as their well-known eourteey could j 
not have all proceeded from Benevolenca 4 
or the mere appreciation of expediency. 

This faculty is especially noticeable in 
children who have it large, as it impresBea I 
ttieir character with very cliamiing abta I 
of politeness and grace, so that we are dis- j 
(xiHed to say that they are ' ' bom " ladies J 
or gentlemen ; while other children con- | 
neoted with families of position and wedlb, ■ 
in spite of all tlieir opportunites for cul- 
tore, are pert, blundering, and coarae. 
8o important is this faculty as an aid to i 
harmony in society, that parents and 
teachers can scarcely give it too much at- i 
tention. It is one of those faculties, too, ] 
that readily respond to cnltivation. 
have known persons, who, when we first I 
became aoqniiinted with them were boor- 
ish, rongh, and disagreeable in their coH' 
versation and manners, but through pa- 
tient study and effort, became in the 
course of years greatly changed, and i 
tiassed in society as decidedly agreeable 
associates. Xothing helps ao much to lu- 
bricate the wheels of social intercourse as I 
a smooth, pliable, kindly manner. 

Manner is even more important i 
matter in our dealings with the world, I 
We can say severe, rebuking things to our I 
acquaintances, if our language is kind, ] 
soft, and mellow, ' ' Men wiU often ewal- ■ 
low bitter doses of truth if expressed ii 
sweet, acceptable ma:iJier,"* and the rf- ' 
feet of moral teaching generally when .J 
conrteonsty given, is excellent in its in* J 
fluenoe upon the whole nature of i 
recipient. 

• "Self Culture," 



HOW FACULTIES COMBINE 
AND GIVE PECULIAR SHADES OF CHARACTER 



In meutal clmrncter mucli depends apon 

rnlriofd aptivity of the diSweut fac- 

tllties, Mild tlic iuRutiiice of given groupn. 

UBUology is the oiily feaaihle esplana- 

k>n of these, phenomeun. When we look 

it character an a whole, the sweep and av- 

3 of that character maj indiiMte a 

I viho is gentle, patient, quiet, anil 

bving. Wo may again see him under ox- 

urdinary conditions when he wiU be 

', i-ongh, insolent, quarrelsome, and 

I SometiraeH we see men who manifest a 
a sympathy and a devout spirit. Per- 
hftpa before the week ia out, we soe them 
UriDg about in anger, talking loudly, 
i periuLpn profanely ; and the contrast 
■com their ordinaiy current of life is a 
Biyitery and a marvel. 

Afl eight musical notes contain, by their 

Htitions and conibiiwtioua, the wholo 

ettlm of music; as twenty-sis letters in 

i English alphabet by their combina- 

make its whole literature, so forty- 

o faculties of the human mind, already 

discovered and defined, make and main- 

1 all the variety of character, talent, 

ropensity, and peculiarity which is seen 

n the different persons whom we meet. 

Among a hundred men there may be an 
»qual amount of mental vigor, but it ia 
diversified by the difterent degrees of 
trength in the groups of faculties, and 
y the cireumatances which call out these 
erent groups ; thus we find the basis 
m all the variety which exists in human 

' Tt is said that no two men are alike. 

mology detected dijlerence in the 

Bispositions of the Siamese twins, whoso 

rienoe of life had been, in all respects, 

! alike probably than that of any 

r two human beings who have ever 

liTed. While they had a common circu- 

ition, tliey had di/fercnces of mental de- 



velopment, which gave to each hifl c 
individuality ; and thus, although mfW 
may resemble each other, and in many re- 
spects their life may seem to flow in the 
same channel, yet circumstances will csU 
up peculiar combinations of faculty i 
each, which will lead them I 
traits different from those of uty otbal 
human being. 

Persons sometimes speak to n 
hand reporters, who take deseriptuHis t 
character from our dictation and f 
them out, and say, "I suppose yon g 
used to the threadbare story of i 
development and find it very easy to I 
port it." Such interrogations never 
to receive the answer, that all the i 
variety of characteristicn, and pecniii 
ties, and shadings of character, which t 
reporter has to take and write out i 
month or a year, ore simply a a 
We have heard u reporter who had vorkej 
three years steadily taking these c 
tions, say, "That he never had tal 
character that did not in some nui 
pecuharity differ from every other that l 
had taken." 

When mind is studied aa a whole and i 
detail, it is found that there are d 
groups of faculty; these arc spoker 
considered under several heads: First, 13 
Social ; second, the Selfish Fropenmtb 
third, the Selfish or Aspiiing S 
fourth, the Morol ; fifth, the Semi-3ht« 
lectual Sentiments, or .Sstheticol i 
Mechanical ; sixth, tlie IntelleotuBl, f 
eluding Perception and reasi 
different groups of faculties conld ' 
equally developed, could possess an « 
degree of strength and activity, Sib d 
acter would be harmonious ; but ia-J 
thousand heads we may not find 1 
than one, or not even one, in respect '^ 
which we can not verj readily i 
guish a difference in the development a 



'tliHse groups aa compared with each other. 
U we consider tlio Bocial groap as a 
-wUoIh, and And it unply developed, all ita 
iftwiltiaa iu equal JpgTee, aiid decidedly 
«tr<>ngcr tliati tLe otiier groups, the ehar- 
jwter will of necessity be of a social type; 
tliut pnrt of the natnre will lead, nnd 
eTerytliiiig else will be subaidiory ; it will 
l>e liki> iiHO leading mind m a party of 
^lemons each one of whom is lean strougly 
marked ; the strong man drawa the co- 
operation of others ; ho becoBiea us it 
were the hab of tlie wheel, all the rest 
»otiiig subordinateiy to-bia will and wish. 
Another wan ia amply developed iu the 
-Auimal ur selfish group ; that (^lass of fa<^- 
tiltiea dominate in him over the intellect, 
the moral sentiment, the pride and ambi- 
-tion, the social and ssthetical quaHties, 
and all these will be likely to second the 
jpaqfoaes and endeavors of that strong sel - 
iish uutiire. In that group the faculties 
that moke war ore conspicuona ; and how 
these warlike fattnlties aubordinate the 
lineat intellect ! how they arouse the 
pride, the martial spirit, the nense of glory 
iu that direction ; how the social nature 
cluiiters around these selfiEh forces, and 
gives the biwis for that fraternity which 
exists among soldiers ! 

In another organization the group of 
the Selfish Sentiments, that has to do with 
ambition, aspiration, and fame will draw 
ai'uund it the force of character, also the 
pulioy, prudence, and tu<it ; will arouse 
the group to which belong skill and artis- 
tic taste and mechanical talent ; and the 
intellectual forces will also be called into 
requisition to sustain, plan for, and carry 
out the behests of ambition. 

If the groups of Intellectual faculties 
1>e most active, the person craves knowl- 
edge of books, education, and iuforma- 
tion ; and all the qualities that give force 
«ud ambition, that give taste and skill, 
power to make money, will be called into 
use to second the piirposea of intellect, 
And to lend a worthy hunger for knowl- 
edge and intelligence, tor diatinction in 
the world of letters, and to acquire the 
■leans for the culture desired. 

Aad laatly, of the groupa, when the 



moral and rcligioua qualities predomi- 
nate, which Are the noblest and highest 
part of hamoD nature, all the other groups 
of faculties cluster around and aastain 
this. Then courage backs heroism, then 
ambition and the desire for fame are sano- 
titied, theji social afiection becomes saint- 
ly, and intelligence aad philosophy are 
consecrated to the cause of the highest 
human conception. 

Thus the general framework of charao- 
ter can be viewed, by considering tho 
controlling groups whicli are coustitaled, 
in the nature of human development ; 
and if we look out upon general society 
without stopping to be critical or specific, 
it will be seen in a comi>ony of a, doeen 
people, that one is genial, loving, friend- 
ly ; he shakes hands heartily, and eeema 
so glad to see people ; he lives through 
the social elements, and to him love and 
friendship aeem the centre of lite, and he 
is known for and wide for his aooial force, 
and indeed he is known for nothing else 
especially. In that company we will see 
another whose talk is money, buaineae, 
achievement, overcoming, meeting and 
maatering difficulties ; and if one is 
wanted tor such a vocation or service, he 
gets a unanimous vote. Another in the 
»ame group may have a serene respect tui 
his own dignity, he is auibitioua for dis- 
tinction, is known to crave and to be 
proud of high associations. Another is 
its artist, its ingenious mechanist, Its man 
for comprehending and conducting com- 
binations that require skill and tact. An- 
other IB the foot-gatherer ; another is the 
reosoner in respect to foots gathered ; an- 
other still is the monitor and moral guide 
and director, the one who presides over 
the ethics and the piety that belong to 
life and society ; so nature, stamping dif- 
ferent men with predominant forces, ac- 
cording to the different groups of organs 
and faculties, will thus assign them to ap- 
propriate lines of duty, usefulness, re- 
sponsibility and service in the social and 
business world. 

If the reader will study the engraving. 
Fig. 65, page 54, he wiO learn the locatioi 
of the groups ; and Fig. 68, will i 



. , faun to loMts the specinl orgoiu, and this 
^Dwleilge will eiuiblu Itiui to recogiiixe 
in the head he meete what gronp of Iticnl- 
tiw predomiiiatea, aad thus may he ri'ud 
cliftntctei' at a glance and know uhut ru- 
Spect and confidence ench deserves, oud 

I bow to move solely and Huccessfully among 

I Btratmers. 

HOW THE SOCIAL FACUI/l'IES 

roimiNE. 

Having spoken of the influence of the 

' different groups of faculties in leading off 

I Mid exerting inttnenoe, and lajicg the 

fntmdatioD of success, in different per- 

> sons, we cwine now to consider how the 

different faculties in taeh of thu groups 

may give shading and pecaliarity to the 

character ; and we hope to make the loat- 

■" a plain that good observers will be 

able to judse by the motions, attitudes, 

and language of nearly every person, 

ivliicli of the faculties in any group is 

most strongly developed. 

It will not be a difficult thingforaper- 
son, who knows what faculties belong to 
a special EToup, to lead the conversation 
in the direction in which faculties iu that 
fjTFOUp will be intei-eated. In some cliar- 
■a the faculty of Friendship is stronff- 
I est. That relates us fraternally to persona 
>f either sex or any age. In the lower 
mimalG strong friendship is sojaetiBies 
established between a horse and a cat ; 
between a dog and a horse ; between a 
oow and a sheep ; transcending the ordi- 
nary affection existing between members 
ofthe same species of animals. There are 
a few classes of animals that do not have 
gregarious or friendly, grouping instinct. 
Cattle, horaea, sheep, and birds of differ- 
, ent kinds go in droves and flocks, and de- 
[ , iend each other and make common canae 
nst the ooinmou enemy. There are 
e birds and animals which hunt alone, 
L and in the main live apai't from their fel- 

The remarkable engraving (Fig. 126) rep- 
rceents the head of a young French lady 
^ who was strongly attached to a lady of 
1 age. and neither offers of mar- 
I noi influence conid induce her to 



leave her friend ; this frigid, botteier, 
died suddenly, and a day or two aiter thtit 
burial, she was found iu her chamber 
dead, having committed snicide ; abe left 
a letter addressed to her parents wbich 
revealed the atate of her mind previous 
to the &tal act, the snbstance of which 
was that she could not survive the loas of 
her friend. It the reader wiU consider 
tlie immense mass of development back- 
ward from the opening of the ear ; that 
the whole back-head is heavy and long 
in that region, the excessive development 
of all the social organs, especially the 
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I, wlieD all at once, tlie l&Aj, for 

se, becomes conHcioam tliat some- 

j more than friendsliip ia uow anak- 

I, and if tliat conaciousneBs becomoa 

jgiprooal, it in euay to see that iFriencl- 

p becumeB tlie initiatory of conjugal 

S Dmtrimonial nttachment. 

ft age, when Ajuotireneaa ia suppoHeil 

\ Lave little influence in the tie that 

iB the elderly people whp have lived 

pily in marriage, Friendship becomes 

r strong tie, along with Coojugality, 

1 Uieir last days become bo inHuenceil 

^Ihis bond of Friendaliip that they feel 

y troubled when separated, and are 

aJj to follow each other to the grave 

int a long interval. 
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8 with predominant Priendahip 

I seek to caU their little children up- 

d toward fraternity ; instead of stoop- 

kdown and petting the child, and wish- 

li-it to remain little, Friendship osso- 

, fiatemize.s, saya lur to the little 

^ UUL deBiies to have the child grow 

K'gnd seem old and companionable to 

•elf. Thus the mother will come t^ 

i office with her little boy, perhaps 

I or eight years oid; he has boots 

ressed like a man, has a 

b snd a high hat and a cane, and Oie 

a haa trained him to act like a man ; 

is made that we would ex- 

t yonng gentleman and see 

IbltlB proper vik-ation will |je." An- 

K Woman, in whom Parental Love is 

r, tries to keep the child back, to 

t it young and little. She will dresB 

r with a wide collar, parting his hair 

"" s middle, cui'ling it into ringlets ■ 



will keep infantile kilta on him oe long 
as possible, and when he fniial dress like 
a boy, it is like a lill/c boy, with a jaekel. 
She will lead Inm in by the band, be Ix-t-i 
ing almost as tall as hia mother, and tihc 
will say with the tenderest kind of a smile 
as she looks upon him, "I wont you to 
examine my ti/Ue boy, and t«ll me what 
ho is goiug to make." She will take off 
his bat or cap, and help him Vi the seat, 
and sit and smile on the "dear littl& 
thing" during the whole operation, and. 
when she is ready to go she takes him by 
the hand carefully and leads him away, 
his head and shoulders nearly as high a& 
her own — ^Parentol Love being unwiUing" 
to let go of him as a baby. Such a wo- 
man when she becomes a grandmother 
will call her great, sis-foot high, bearded, 
giizzly sons hoyn ; she can not let them. 
be men ; to her they ore always children, 
always boys. One of the other kind will 
speak of my sous, my eldest son, when he- 
is not more than seven years old, provided 
she has one younger ; and we never saw 
such a manifestation, without Ihiding in. 
the mother's head the organs developed, 
according to the principles here set forth. 
Where Conjugal Love is the strongoat, 
men for instance, and notably women art: 
never flirts ; they never pay attention \'> 
the other sex for the pleasant excitement 
of it. Any attention which such a man. 
may offer, he considers of a matrimonial 
nature. Any attention received by a wo- 
man having Conjugal Love strongest will 
be regarded in the light of matrimony, and. 
if she canntit reconcile herself to the idea 
of marrying the mim, she will have very 
little to do with liim in the way of soei«- 
bUity. Such people never "court for 
fun " ; they are generally sober and earn- 
est about it, and to them attention meaiia 
matrimony ; and when experience and 
acquaintance seem to indicate that thej" 
are not so well suited to each other a» 
they ought t^ lie, they drop Uie subject 
so as not to be the oooaaion of establish- 
ing any expectfltions which may not be 
realized. We see ladies who will hardly 
treat a gentleman with ordinary rpKpwt, 
oertoinly never permit the remotest oor- 



dialitj and freedom uideee she hiu ber uot well developed, matrimony : 



mind made up that matrimonj might he, 
if ofiered, desirable. 

There is manj a gentleman who B«emii 
quite distant and dignified among ladies, 
as if he hardly liked their society ; he 
acts, in tact, among ladies aa if he were 
engaged to eome one who is absent, or 
like n man wlia is luiu-riiid and feels that 
general courtesy la nil that is iicrmissible ; 
biit let that young man find one whom 
he thinks he may marry, and hie Conju- 
gal affection will be awakened, and there 
Will be an intimate, cioiifidentiftl sympathy 
Mtabliahed which will lead everybody to 
suppose that they are already engage<l. 
To anoh a jierson coiirtesy moans lose, 
and love indicates the lifelong matri- 
tDooial bond. 



upon some of the other faculties ; it Umj 
be upon Friendship, aa we have aajd, aa 
the leading principle in the transaotiaa; it 




PlR, 1S8. Lots DKnoniNT. 
By this it will be seen that ladies ( 
gentlemen of culture, reputatio: 
flnement, may sometimes a 





singular, and capricious in their conduct 
toward people of excellent standing and 
character. Where Conjugal Love is 
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may be on Amativeness mainly, and then I 
their I'ontinned harmonious i-elatifjus ace I 
likely to be doubtful. People who ore I 
attracted by passion are not likely to con- , 
tinue in harmonions relations unless they I 
are ao equally mated in that respect that 
the bonds shall be thereby made continn- ' 
ouH. If one should be leas developed in 
this respect or have less conatitiitional 
energy to sneitain it, and the love were ta 
faiter, disagreement, disgust, separation, 
ot divorce might bu the result ; but if 
Conjugal Love and Friendship were 
equally Gtroug, the bonds of union might 
be unbroken, tliough one strand, Ama- 
tiveuess, ot the threefold cord were weak, 
or did not work in harmony with the 

There is one more organ in this group, 
namely, Inhabitiveness. It the reader 
will think for a moment, one or mora 
persons will be recalled whose attachment 
to land and house, and home, and home 
affairs, seems to be the strong, central el- 
ement in their social life. Wben they te- 
oeive company, they will show the rooms, 
the conveniences, the beautifnl outlook 
this way and the other ; they will show^^ 
the garden and the land, the spring, tlL_ 
bird-house, the orchard, and will seem -"^ - 
worship all that iKilongs to the hot 
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■ a young bird that Iiua just built ber 
li aest, il u looked upun us ii mat-vd 
K'« psradlBe. Bucb a mother or fnthor 
jLiiupiie their oliilUren with Uie fouil- 
R.teg«rd fur the hiiule, the ItLnil, the 
\ 6vetjiiang thut cuiietitutoHthu place 
\ homo ; and memory, ivheii they 
«,wiU come bauk to the old hearth- 
"olil oaken bucket," the "old 
Bi-cTiair," the old shade-tree, and tliuH 
it seems to be the golden censer in whidi 
the incense of love is contained, and witli 
tmt which it would be m danger of being 
dissipated. Patnotism ib the name fur 
this feeling when it widens sufficiently to 
take in onc^a whole native laud hiK <nu 
home bediig, of course, the ono bright 
oentml poiiit of it It is lieautiful and 
Wonderfully uattul to ha^e this tatultA 
stTOQg. Such mea when they have i,lostd 
their st«re, or shut doun their mil) or 
unhitched their t.'aui, will go oa straight 
home to their houiie aiid the family aa 
iha horae -would go to hiastall if unhitched 
a mile from it. Add to thia Parental 
liove. Conjugal Love, Friendship, Aiuu- 
tJTeness, and we have the entire concen- 
trated force of ull that is social in our 
being. If thishonio-feeliiiglfewtAk, men 
and women like to "go somewhere"; 
women will make many calls ; like !</ 
mflkn little tripa to neighboring towns t" 
see Miybiidy they can think of as an ts- 
cmte for shaking off the t<:dinm of utuviug 
IB one pla^e. A man will go to his clnb 
or lodge, or to a bar-room, or the bowl- 
ing alley, not that he loves liia wife and 
fihfldren Usa than many others, but the 
bome Boema to him a kind of pen, priiion- 
iMRse. enclosure, restraint, ami lacks el- 
Kiw—.T, i>jd frt«dum;bu might take his 
:'ihren with lum to make ex- 
■: were deli^tfol and tinex- 
Tbt: German takea hia rrav 
aoil iL,. oliildren to the lagtr-beer aalooD ; 
tt^ ait oroand the table and eip their 
%er in mtnpany, and even the baby in 
arm* ;. ^...„ , la«t« of it, and Um^ go 
r. la coeb a eMe it wonU 
that Ota iKnOrlana t^h 
than thej loved the plaiw 
B^thej Bred ; bol the aociety and the 



lager take tliem away ; tlieir love and fra- 
ternity with each other take and keep 
them together, in going, remaining, and 
returning Commend us to the men who 
have no fugitive entertninmi-ulH to which 
the wife and chddreu iiiiKht Dot be intrO' 
dnced and become participantM 
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The lov« of bone, InbdMtivinMa, Ik 
•lao indicated hj the naoaer in wblcb 
men and women mn wming to apcaA 
n>on«7. Thoae is whm Ishafaitma^ 
ia prcdonniMHt aad the otlter aooat 
oifpus well derdoped, wtQ Mm tnooex 
with plawore. and pay it ost Uhcnllj is 
wh«t«f*c« B calralato] to nalw Um btanr 
rich, pi rawrt . am) nlnabl«. Is X«v 
E«gtead, iHrtMDiariy. the hunae i> die 
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nufaed and the hone Bada « 
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Faces : How To Btcdv Tbbm. 



W^ have nevet been in any region wliere 
lUses were ao good, ho nicely kept, 
I uUrocHve, in xiroportiuu to the 
Ability of the familieie to e;[p«Dd monej, 

sH tboAE- at New England, or their de- 

HceiiduutK in the West. In the German 

aettlementa through New York, New Jer- 

et}j, and Pennsylvania, the people ore 

great ndmirers of stock, nnd the liMiis ure 

g«tit'rally a great deal more oostly and 

«1ubonktt^ than the' Itousea. We have eeeu 

Uiaiiy a farm in Fenuiiylvania wortli from 

A hundred to two hundred and fifty dol- 

lava an aore, with a baru perhaps coating 

- SloTa sis to twelve thousand dollaj'H, oud 

' tlie house roomy enough, to be sure, but 

" 1 which a ihku in New England would 

[ -dislike t« live, though his income wore 

not more than n, dollar and a half a day. 

, We have seen men, however, in New 

[ England, who would spend earnings freely 

P <tn horses and vehicles for driving, dogs, 

us, boats, fishing-tackle, and tlie like, 

\ Tvho would permit broken windows to be 

, 3ueuded with paper, or old hats, and doorn 

to drag and not lat^h, tlie roof leaky, und 

■ev^TTthing indicating a kind of squoloi 

Women sometimea worship then houses, 

and arc more unxioUG to hate a coat of 

paint, or new carpet, or nice curtains than 

they are to have good clothing or luscious 

lood ; others are the reverse, and dress 

themselves and their children finely, and 

I -«at suinptnonsly, Imt leave the house with 

nhabby appointmento, and seem to care 

lint little about the general appearance. 

The people in the South are less in- 

^ «!tnHl t" spend their money on houses 

'than ou lands and hoi-aes and hospitality; 

. yet they have that kind of Inliabitiveness 

' which gives on intense patriotism ; they 

Ihink a great deal of "My State," "My 

" "Tlie South," and we commend 

J -the spirit. Perhaps the New Englander 

T is cqnally proud of his State, but specially 

P desirous to have his house as good as he 

Q nflbrd it, and often considerably bet- 

f. A Sonthemer's house or a Pennsyl- 

P.Tanian's farm-Lous^ are not much of a 

' «riteriou by which to judge of their 

The New Englander'a house is 



Bometimes oil the property the z 
worth, and he has to work at a trade or %k 
a salary to eke out nii economicud e 
euce ; but his door-yard, fence, green 
blinds, white bouse, must be kept in shiD- 
ing array, and he may not have a bnndred 
dollars to his name, except the house, 
after his incidental debts are cleared ap. 

IME SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

This group of organs is mode np of the 
salflsh propensities. These oreYitative- 
ness, CombativenesK, Destruotiveneea: 
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Alimentiveness, and SticretiveueBS, and 
they are possessed by i 
though in tl 
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Jadp, President ot the flfat Pence Soclcly, 

the organs are modiiied in regard to rela- 
tive strength somewhat as they are in 
men. Some animals have a feeble devel- 
opment of Combativeness and Destntctive- 
ness, others have small Secretiveuesa and 
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aittveneBH. Tliefos anil i!at are al? ; 

1^ doe is frank and open and corabntive ; 

■tAquirrel lays up treBBiires for the win- 

Fowla like groiu as well aa the squir- 

ardo, tmt they never laj it up. Then© 

ffisitiaB have to do with maiDtaiuing 

1 existence, and are therefore re- 

a to self. 

e organ of Vitntiieuees, h)cated a lit- 
friipward and backward of the opening 
r, and giving width from side to 
fr Uimugh the head at tliat region, gives 
i denre to eiiat bere and hereafter. 
a it is deficient, a person is oarelesi! 
J the preservation of lito ; does not 
S tOBToid expoBure, difficulties or dan- 
; and, in view of the life to come, luts 
I donbts, in fact does not care. This 
inetiineB beoomes a central element in 
B manvfeslation of the selfish feelings — 
"to be or not to be, is tliequention," with 
EQOh persons, When this faculty works 
with Caution, the fear of death is the 
1>Bne of the person's life. TVith Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness it makes one 
fight to the death, and as a soldier to sell 
IkiiS life »e dearly as possible. Persona 
^ritb it large recover from injury or ill- 
3iesB that would cause others to snoenmb 
of equal strength of constitution. 

C0MBATIVENE8S, 6 " -^ 
t>y ite uume, axpresses, in a measure, it6 
nature and mode of activity, namely, de- 
f enaiveneas, and this is especially its func- 
tion when it works in conjunction with 
Oautionsness ; but standing by itself it 
^voB the disposition to assail whatever 
threatens the welfare of the individual in 
any of his interests. This nr^an lies next 
to Oonjngvil Love, Priendship, and Amat- 
ivenesH. It notably defends in the di- 
TOCtion at the social feelings ; whenever 
the child, the wife, the friend, the borne 
uie assailed, Combativeness vaults into 
the saddle and liraws the sabre, is ready 
to join issue and Hucrittce anything for the 
defense of the home and the Lome-circle. 
A professor in one of our American col- 
legea. who has more wit than wisdom. 
made himself at once merry and ridiculous 
some years ago by ridiculing the idea that 



the conjugal aud friendly elements were 
located next to ComlHttivenesa, and in- 
sisted that the armor of war and the arbor 
of love should not lie located side by side, 
and tlierefore Phrenology must be absurd 
in thus locating these organs. Our reply 
to that is, that animals and men will fight 
quicker for that which relates to love and 
friendship than they will tor anything 
else. Take the male of any tribe of ani- 
mals, from the horse to the cat, and if 
more fi.erce battles are not waged on ac- 
count of love and fraternity than on any 
other account, we will Gonfess that the 
witticism of the professor is sound phil- 
osophy. But the mere statement of the 
juxtaposition of those organs is demon- 
stration of aphiloaophy in mental organ- 
ism aa wise as it is beneiicent. 

When Combativeness is uocomrooaly 
strong men will go to war for anything 
that is a decent provocation ; they are fond 
of argument. Combativeness will work 
with Causality or wit ; it would work to 
defend that which the sympathy approves; 
it will work to defend conscience, or am- 
bition, or pride ; or, working witli Cau- 
tion, defend against danger. We onoo 
exanuned a man in public, and said that 
he was very fond of argument, and no 
snbject would need a contestant if he 
were present. Whoever might start either 
side of an argument would hnd in this 
man a respondent. He leaned back and 
looked up, sitting as he was on the plat- 
form, and remarked, "I must join issue 
with you on that point, sir," My quiet 
reply wiw, "That is ao, you always join 

Men whoare required to drive business, 
push work, and oversee, and urge matters, 
need large Combfttiveneas, and many a 
man is thereby made eminently useful, 
and is esteemed indispensable. For in- 
stance, in railroad work a man who is 
called to l)ea " wreck-master," in railioad 
I>ar]ance, to prepare and hurry to the 
place where trains have been wrecked, and 
clear the track rapidly and promptly, 
needs Combativeness enough to assail any- 
thing. We have witnesseil work of that 
sort wheu n'tiiting (o have tlif ti'iick cleared 
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•o we ooald go ou with our trtun, ftntl it 
Wna marvfliouB to see liow tliti brond- 
lieoded mau Wdiilil command bis men, and 
the aibita under hk control, and roll a car 
over iuid over as if it were but a. basket, 
Mid yel he was thorouglUy good-natured. 
Although this ia a faculty which has a 
good deal to do with qiiarteUing, there is 
a wurld of legitimate energy required in 
the manugemeut of affairs, in respect to 
which there is nothing of anger in its ex- 
eioiBe. When boys play fiercely on the 
liotiimon, running, wrestling, jumping, 
J . tussling, rushing things, rolling enow- 
mUb, and wlmtover else the pliilosophical 
aannei's of boys will eoncoet to 
be done, requires all the Combativeness 
ui cariy without exx'losion, and 
I Mumetiinea they do explode ; and while 
[ faojs are terribly in earnest in their vigo- 
I rous play, they are not hateful or angry. 
i Tbtia a driving business man, whether he 
'. runs steamboats or trains against compe* 
r tition, or whether employed to construct 
' zailroods during a given time, or to clear 
tlie wreck where trains have been in colli- 
r whether to break colts or govern 
restive horses, or manage rude and uncul- 
tured men in masses, or go into battles 
' for the country, and tight at Balaklava, 
|. or anywhere else, with a fierceness which 
"a terrible— this faculty cornea into play ; 
I ftnd, in the light of these great enter- 
I prises, the little, contemptible disputes 
Bud squabbles which arise from en irri- 
tated state of Combativenesa become ri- 
dienlons. 

" The function of this organ Prof. Bain 

elaborates fully and clearly. He is almost 

persnaded that it is properly localized, 

; And is inclined to recognize it an an ele- 

in our constitution. His espoaition 

t ot its scope and function ia masterly, and 

t ahoWB a power of keen analysis. He dis- 

h'OoveTa the combative propensity to be 

inftde np of two distinct ingredients ; tho 

'^ enperabundance of central energy, and 

■ Hie love of power in its most wide guise : 

BOCCesBful rivalry. He criticises Geo^e 

I Oombe'a definition of Combativeness at 

1 stages of lus delineation of this 

But it seems to us that the ob- 



jections to Combe's delinitii 
Baiu spring from a failure upon tfie p 
of Bain to comprehend exactly vhaCJ 
Combe intends tooonvey; in other words 
Bain puts an unfair (not inteutionaDy, 
Bain is too much of a Scotchman for that,) 
estimate upon Combe's defluition>>. 

" When Combe declares that tie pro- 
pensity of Combativeness isneceBnary even 
for phiiantliropio schemes, he does ncit 
moan the pure pleasure of fighting, bnt 
nimply means that Combativeness supplies- 
conrago in advancing those schemes, and 
the power to resist all opposing obstacles. 
There is no difficulty, as Bain declar«» 
that there is, in ascertaining whether *. 
man is combative or not when a motive 
influences him to undertake someconrage- 
ona enterprise. There are motives which 
enlist every faculty of our constitution, 
and yet wo do not find any difficulty in 
separating the adjuncts or supporte of that 
motive. We know perfectly well, for in- 
stance, that Ijuther was exceedingly com- 
bative, and that Melanothon was not. 
There was the same motive ; both sought 
to reform the Church ; but both w 
equally bold. Luther feared neither deTil 
nor man, but Melancthon shrank 1 
even from a public avowal of Lis futli 
When tho combative Luther .was "by I 
side, Melancthon displayed a good deal ^ 
oourage ; but when Luther died, IkCdot 
thou completely broke down. Now h 
were two men, both inspired by the same- 
motive, yet the difference in their combat- 
ive spirit was immense. Was not th» 
combative temper of Luther of ii 
aid in propagating hia religions ri 
There is no difficulty in deciding ^ 
was the more combative, HelanoUioli i^ 
Lnther ; for the physical develoj 
the back -head of each is a perfect i 

"A mere novice in portrait i 
ought to be aehamed to say that heO 
discover no difference between Molu 
thon's and Luther's Combntiveneea. 
would differ also, in some respects, as i 
garda the definition given by Prof. ] 
that the combative principle is the lovflfl 
power in its most wide jrniHP, t 
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xWolrj. That there is an element uf jMjwcr 
in this propensity we admit, but aver that 
thia pD-n'er is different from Uie pou't^r 
enoBaecattid under the ttiDction at scII-l-h- 

"It ifl a power of reaiatjutce to oggres- 
sion. not ft feeling of autliority. The let-l- 
ing of triumph which arisea wheuever a 
Bnccewftil combatant defeats hi» oppouent 
IB iiundental to the combative propensity, 
■nd woiUd ariBfi npon the success of any 
other of oor fatmlties. The martial ardor 
dhiplftyed by trooiJs, the love of debate, 
the spirit of contention which chftracter- 
izea some men, is the real element iu 
OombnHveness rather than a feeling of 
power. And if Prof, Bain would care- 
fully ponder the de6nition given by 
phreaologiste, that all our facalties have 
v&iions degrees of activity, from a low 
state of manifestation to a high or pas- 
sional state, much of the confusion inci- 
dent to criticising the phrenologicHl 
uiolyBis would Taninh." 

DE8TKtrCTI\'ENESR, fc) 

Sometimes Destructiveness becomes the 
Jeader in this group, and all the other fac- 
ulties minister to its success. There are 
people who carry with them quiet re- 
vengei), waiting for a convenient time t^i 
btte ot strike ; in that case Hccretivenesa 
eo-opwatea with Sestmctiveneas; it atejis 
lightly like a, cat, it hides and waits like a 
tiger, and strikes, when the fitting time 
comes. But Deatiuctiveness haH also its 
Tirtnes ; it gives stttunclmesa, esecutive- 
lieea, endurance nnder pressure and difB- 
ctilly, and enables a man to suffer without 
complaint, to hold on to his cau^e to the 
bitter end. Wo fancy there ia a little of 
tliiK leeliiig in the statement, "Though 
he alay mo yetwill I tnislinlum." Wovk- 
iug with Vitativeness, or the love of litc>, 
it- ifl an element of endurance. For iu- 
trtHUce. all the carnivorous auimiils whicli 
hare Destructiveneas large, ninny of thum 
alao SecretiT^neas and Colnbativeness. 
vill endure, before they die, a great deal 
I of MbuKe, It is hard to kill a cut. and a 
I intilsh so-called, thtit has a wide head, 
I aad is BO great a tighter, and so ei-uel iu 



it« battles ; it wOl live all night in two 
inchea of water in the bottom of the boat, 
half cut in two with a spettr. While alt 
the rest of the fish thus caught will ba 
dead in five minutes, he will be alive at 
six hours after and ready to fight. The 
men who in the hard struggles and work 
of life endure all things, and master the 
itituation, are generally well endowed with 
Destmctiveneas. The surgeon requires 
it, the dentist needs it, the man who blaste 
rocks, or cuta stones, or fells trees, needs 
it i or those who work at anything that 
requirea heavy blows or hard smiting are 
the better tor having large Destmotive- 
ness ; and when DestrucliTen^ssandCom- 
bativeneaa unite, then the higheet order 
of physical courage is the result. 

Deatmctivenesa produces cruelty and 
severity sometimes iu animals, though 
the animal may not have large Combat- 
iveness, and lacks courage. People apeak 
of "brave aa a lion." The lion is not 
brave ; he is a coward when the royal 
Bengal tiger, regarded as his equal, or 
when a lion that is fully his equal, is pre- 
sented ; he hesitates, makes a great par- 
ade, but does not get very near. The dog, 
on the other hand, will assail alion, a tiger, 
u grizzly bear, an elephant, a dog, or a man, 
and he does not stop to count the size ol 
his opponent. Many a man hafi been saved 
because his little dog, who is as quick as 
a flash, has auDoyed a bear, behind, that 
was pursuing the man to the death ; he 
would turn to take care of the dog, which 
would, of course, dodge back and keep 
out of the way of the bear, while the maa 
would be gaining distance, and when ths 
bear turned for the man again, the dog 
was at hia heels biting his hamstrings. 
Wo know of nothing but the dog that will 
fight ft foe forty times hia bigness, or one 
of its own kind and bigness to tlie deatli, 
with such unqualified and eminent bmv- 
ery ; and, therefore, we account the dog 
the bravest thing that lives. 

SECRETTVENESS. o* 

Before dismissing the subject of Com ■ 
bativeness and Destructivencss, we raaf 
remark that Secietvieuesa Q\.\t?Q. ■«'3i*» 



vitb ComltniivcncHS and Dcstriictiveneas 
iu Uia pla^, aad in tlie Gghting, of animals 

L btrgfllj* «Ddoweil with these organs, luca- 

' tedinthemiddleiobeoE the brain. Some 
dt>gs lack 8ecretiTene»!, and they know 
o way liiit to go straiglit at their fight- 

~ iug, withoat tiu-'t ur policy. There are 
SOIQO HDaall dogs that are largely endowed 

' with Sacretiveneas, which gives them the 

' |w1k}' tliut euubles Uiem to tight a larger 
ton lutd win a victory by tuct. We have 
Been a dog that, being overtaken by a 
larger one, would fall on his back by way 
of submissiou, and it the dog dared to ap- 

' pronoh his throat, he would cal«h the 

t dog's foot and bite it so sharply, that the 
big dog wonid quit the fighting from 
sheer pain, and go off ou three legs argu- 
iag against that kind of tactics, while the 

' little dog would make good his retreat, 
looking back oecaeionally as much as Ui 
say, " I have met the enemy this time, 
sod won the victory by stratagem." 

The fox is known for large Secretive- 
QeSH, and that is his central quality of 
oharscter, Tlie first skull of the fox ever 
presented to me a« a Phrenologist was an 
; study. Having no idea what 
H represented by it, because the 

, aknll looks BO much smaller than the fur- 
ooyered head of its owner, I remarked that 
"the location of the organ of Secretive- 
ness was uncommonly developed, and 
whatever animal it veim, he must be distin- 
goished for t^ecretivenesa, as that was the 
master quality in that group of organs." 
At that moment an elderly man came up 
to me who proved to be an old hunter, 
and some one asked him wliat that skull 
was, and he replied with a kind of con- 
tempt, " That is a skull of a fox ; T have 
ehot many a dozen of them; I have a good 
many of theii' skulls now laid up." Se- 
cretiveness, then, would seem to be the 
central faculty of the fox ; some dogs have 
it, all cats have it, and they do things in- 
' directly where most dogs would do them 

' directly. A cat does things by stealth, 

especially watching slyly until its prey 

s within reach ; while a dog snifls 

# track and follows, announcing tliat lie 

, and, of course, waniing the 



yictiut of his approach. Men ore Sot 
whose development of Gombativenesa td 

SeeretivenesB resembles that of the a 

the dog, and therefore tie study of a 

mals aids in the study of men. . 

ACQUISmVENESa ^ 

is located in this group, and gives widj 
uesH to the head about two inches upwai 
and forward of the ear. As this organ 
gives tiie desire for property and pasaes- 
aiou, we study its nature wisely by study- 
ing the lower animals. Those that lay up 
their food, as squiriela lay up grain and 
nuts, have strong Acquisitiveness ; and 
generally the element of Secretivene BS 
will be found strongly marked too. 
have known a foK to kill several o. 
and bury them for future use. 
tivene«B led him to poBsess all be < 
get, and Secretiveness to hide what he did 
not then want. If he had had an equal 
amount of reason he would liave know n. 
tliat he liad taken twice as many aa i 
could have used up ; but this facol^ w 
wanting. We know that dogs buiy boDi 
there are two or three reai 
one is that the meat may beuome soft 
and mellow, so that it will come 
the bone easily, and they have m 
the gentlemanly si>ort*iman to like t 
meat a little mellowi and thirdly it h 
iu a raeasnre, the booty away from o 

In the human development where i 
qnisitiveness is strong, a 
projwrty of every kind. If he has li 
Alimentiveness, an organ located just f( 
-ward of the ear and below Acquisitivenfld 
joining it, he will lay up food, artiolea,! 
eat to gratify his appetite ; 
great pleasure in laying up nnta, t 
vegetables, and meats, and have I 
dried and corned and preserved, a 
the Sible says, "much goods laid up ■ 
many years " ; and in proportion as J 
pie take pleasure in laying up a 
food, we find them amply developed J 
Alimentiveness, or appetite ; thus t 
faculties combine in that way, 
use Secretiveness in coujimetion with M 
quisitiveness, and keep it a secret a 




moiipy thny aro making. Men 
■▼ill go hum NcwVork to BdhIou or Pliil- 
adelphla udiI guietly parclibsti utockH or 
reel i'«tate, and let it sueni ut Lomt: that 
they arc worth but a hundred thousand 
dollars, when they have perhaps a million. 
Tltat gratiiles SecrctiveneBs and Acquisi- 
tiveuesft ton ; it may also help them by 
ttKviag local taxation. If BeuretivenesB 
be strong and Acquisitiveness active, there 
■will bo a cu-operution of tliese faculties in 
the shrewd, secretive way of carrying on 
bluiueas. We may say that nearly all the 
adnlti'rations of everything, from the alloy 
«f silver and gold, to the putting of saw- 
•diut into indian meul, or cotton into flan- 
nel cloth, or lineu into silk, or water into 
milk, oomcH from the oombiued activity 
.of Acquiflitivenees and Secretiveness, with 
CsutiousnesB and Conscience low enough 
-to permit it ; but Seoretivenexe and Ac- 
.quisitivenesD work together in all the sly 
-tricks and "corners" and overreaching 
And under-getting which are so prevalent 
in all the traffic from Wall Street to a pea- 
sut-Btund. In the maaufaoture of paper 
which publiiihers use, clay and divcra 
^ther tilings are used which increase the 
wei^t aud help niaka up the solidity of 
the }iaper, and cost but perhaps a tenth 
ol a cent a pound, while the paper may 
be sold for twelve cents a, ponnd. Of 
'Qourse the intellect has to devise the ways 
and means, but the desire fur gain, and 
the cunning way of using intellect to cover 
Up, for the time being, the tricks of trade, 
^iUoBttate the activity of these organs. It 
■WQtdd liardly be exaggeration to say, that 
* store full of goods of almost any kind, 
is, what a blunt preacher once said, 
"ninde up of falsehood " ; and one has to 
"^ n good judge not to buy that which 
*i>Hld be to him a chest ; aud when the 
Jtiblio, through Seoretiveueas and tact, 
"*n» how to detect one kind of trickery, 
■*^0*e that perform the first act will study 
'shrewder way bo hide tlio detects ; oon- 
*^ei\Uy, men in whose eyes one con 
confidence and believe their 
nith and truth only, are more 
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because, perhaps, the method of treat- 
ment of that kind of people has been 
aomowbat relaxed. . 

ALIMENTrVENESS, » 

the last faculty of this group, works nat- 
urally with DestructiveneHs aud Hecretive- 
nese. Bume animals are obliged to use 
Destructiveness to capture their prey, and' 
that severe element is oioused and inten- 
silied by hunger aud the keen demandB 
of appetit*. If the prey be such as can 
get out of the reach of the oat, for in- 
stance, that deals with rats and mice, she 
needs yeeretiveuesa to capture the prey 
by stealth, because a cut is too lai^e to 
follow the rat or mouse into their narrow 
retreats. On the contrary, the weasel, be- 
ing smaller and strong and active, can fol- 
low a rat, lias no Socretiveness, and ap- 
pears to have no Caution ; he does not mind 
going around where men are; be can slip 
away into any hole he likes, when tlie oo- 
easion requires- it, and he will chase rats 
in all the labyrinth of their hiding-plaoeB 
throughout the house, and there is a won- 
derful squealing and running when his 
majesty comes to encounter his enemies, 
because he can follow his game. He does 
not need Secretiveneaa, and liia skill does 
not show itself as it does in the cat. Bo 
in turn each one of these faculties becomes 
a centre around which all of its immediate 
associates cluster ; each supplements the 
other, and aids in carrying out in turn the 
desires and purposes that are born of each 
faoidty; and the infinite variety in the 
tendencies and co-ordinations of these 
faculties shows betterwhen contemplating 
them in their activity. There are methods 
of determinating how these faculties are 
accustomed to co-ordinate. 

THE SELFISH SENTIMENTS. 

The functions of these faculties, viz,. 
Cautiousness, Approbativeuess, Self-es- 
teem, and Firmness, work partly in re- 
spect to ourselves : hence they are called 
selfish, and partly in our relations with 
others ; hence they have the nature of a 



t ntterlj destitute of Cautiousness, wliicli 
['impurts the sense of fecr ; or Approba- 
I tivenesH, whicU gives the desire for ap- 
L proval o( our follows, wbetber friends or 

1" Self-esteem, which laya the 
r f otmdatioQ far pereoual aelf-reliajioe and 
I ability to adopt a course of reaponsibDity 
I mthout flinching ; or Fii-mDess, wliioh 
I gives strength of purpose anil steadfoat- 
e what a blank the deficiency 
I of any one of these would make in the 
L obaraot«r. It would be almost equivalent 
I to taking a cog out of a wheel in muchin- 
l ^Ti which would Huapeud the motion 
I or render it exceedingly rough and joji- 
gled. Tet we have men who seem iilmoat 
I wholly defloient in resjiect to them, as we 
[ have also men who seem excessively de- 
i veloped in one or another of theni. Aawe 
r have stated in the early part of this sub- 
I jeot^ character is made u}) of a combina- 
I tion of faculties, and the shades of charac- 
1 ter depend upon the relative strength or 
I weakness of tlie different taoulties. 

CAUTIOUSNESS. ' V" S 

us consider the effect of Cautious- 
a the character of a human being ; 
I premising that an equal and fair develop* 
I ment of this important function is intend- 
I - ed to be, and works as a judioions, pruden- 
'. tial regulatorof the whole lifeandcharacter 
s it stands related lo the troubles and 
[ dangers belonging to life. 

In the child, the proper development of 
I CauMousnesB will keep it on the alert re- 
r specting difficulty and danger, and is 
I worth more in the promotion of its safety 
I than the mre of half a dozen nurses. 
1 Wiieii a little child con get freed from its 
I Attendant on the street, it ninawith all its 
I might, and the nurse generally runs after 
I itt, Bud perhaps, when overtaken, fliere is 
l.ft battle for liberty ; but let the nuree re- 
n fixed, and as soon as the chOd finds 
[ it is not pursued, it will cautiously pro- 
I oeed a little distance, and on seeing some- 
L thing that it does not understand, and 
Vrfindiug itself, as it were, thrown on its 
esonroes and responsibility, it be^ns 
mtate and retreat, and perhaps is 
n back to its nui-se'a arms. 



When the faculty of Cautionsmess ] 

very weak, the child o 
yery little idea of dangeij and it shox 
be remembered that while grown peo^ 
snppose their intellect is their goard I 
reference to danger, the interior s 
the possibility o{ danger comes from Oa> 
tiousness, nnd the reason helps to sto^ 
the reUtiona of the outward worJd to % 
in respect to danger. For instance, whi 
driving, a man sees a black shadow, i 
muddy hole, he can not tell which, i 
distance ; he has seen anch things before 
and has found by experiment that dangf 
may be connected with them. The ii 
lectual appreciation of that which be h 
seen awakens at once a feeling of ( 
tionsncas ; but remember, it is Oautioqj 
ueaa, not< the reason, that feels the leaj 
because the fear arouHes before the ii 
leet knows whetlier it is a deep mnd-] 
or merely one that lias been dried up a 
made solid and safe. Yet Cautiousnea 
that kuowa nothing but fear, : 
apprehension, and the imagination i 
come in to recount all the troiibles thjl 
ever have arisen to the man in a lifetJajj 
in regard to such apparent danger, i 
drivers will remember how flat they f«M 
when liaving approached near encm^ f 
such a dangerous-looking ] ~ 
what it ia, they find that there is i 
danger at all. Thua Cautiousness u 
with every faculty that can possibly 1 
interested ia personal safety. Oatit 
combines with other faculties ii 
t cresting ways. When the 
through observation and u 
to Cautiousness a picture of that wi^ 
may be dangerous. Caution insists onj 
careful investigation and prudential i 
proach to the difSoulty, and does I 
cease its monitions nntQ judgment c 
other sources of knowledge, have, by, & 
co-ordinatn action upon Caution, allan 
its excitement. 

It is interesting to notice how far tti 
arouses courage, or how OautionBD 
awakens Combativeness and Beslmot}^ 
nesa ; hence, if a man is cornered a 
Bailed, although if in an open fleld 1 
might obey Cuiitiou aiid niu for his 1 
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aght to bn; will figbt villi 

fieroer than winrage — ^witJi th« 

a that fi-or begvta. und iu itit 

a CotulmtiveneiM and IVtitnict- 

imlun them terriblft. It is not 

bat ilesptMntion Ih&t leads oue to 

iea corn^rwl, A dog wUl fight 

an open fl(4d than ho will iii » 

IT when coroLTiil he is apt Ui 

hDo if ossuik-d ii. »tj o)>fi> a«id 

hack. In t»rt, H <l..g will tight 

IT K IXMLTi or l>it« a wAgon-whucI ; 

ak uaailpJ ia the open field wiQ 

ap a trte or aDf«hi^r« else that 

aafetf i httt 1ft ft eat be cornered, 

iriil fight ten men and ten dogs— 

) there are the fiercer will nhe 

I perish fighting. Men who have 

in the forests where partridges 

e fiMiDi! will re£^l ioHtances in 

WT k*Te sorpriacil the timiil ben 

flli"*» , uid the &i^ intdmation 

wsBderer has that be h«a 

the home of tli« timid paitiidga 

brood. IK, bj feeling her fighting 

igt ; of eoorae, impotentlj In tbii 

t with a ficTiwneH beKutten of 

love and fear aa otniDectMl with 

ka; for withoot the eJuekailM 

■ve taken wing aiwl gone with a 

il ot Bght ; but witli her chiclu 

fight an amj- In thix cace 

lore «rTeNX>Ba» Caation or 

behalf of ber cfaicka, 

ConbatiTetieaa and Daaneirrr~ 

bvoa^ to tbewnck of deleii£iig 

M Ibe liafc cd her owb Ufa. We 

time Otd ttomwmA ao cn- 

■ aahiime aJmhatinn lot ibe 

^■IMmQbon of Oe nocbar. wbo k 

Kto 1m^ IB rofwt lo bmelf, a 

Tkm m wc bow Can- 




iiL-4-k if he fi'U. aiul wlih nothing to mp- 
irort him but a ainglc liuard twvlrn InabM 
wide and twulvu fiwt hmg ; Ut b» mn, U 
wiwmad(iiifiipnu.'etini>>rr, whldilalnii^, 
but it would Iwnil more tluui a fnut wti«n 
he walked from vatl to «id, Kvery ona 
clae wna exeilMl, Uirotigli the ni(MiltliiliB 
of OaiitioiuaieiMt -, btit he luul atndtdd II 
friiu an inti^Uet-tiul {xjiiit of view anil Ml 
naft!. Just an the ni'rat of 1M would Iwve 
<lou<< if thi> iKiard Iiwl ht^im imlj two UmA 
from the ground ; tlmn tluT diwmtnfort of 
the yielding to tlto tmul in walking nprm 
the board wonld be tho onlj' iniionft>D* 
ienoe, aa thun- woulil 1n< iir> diui^^t-r to in* 
cite Canliunstinw. He iu<<ii><i^l UfMin 11 
that it WHO Htroug Miirugh lo hold him ; no 
it waa, hot we were Htiiilj'ing t'l \hs acrtalii 
that there waa uo flaw or koottjr plMw in 
th« board which would tiiako It llabla U* 
brealL Thtia Ctintioniini'M w<w our gnlila, 
Anj DIM of ua would havti run, on what 
we call a "a|rr]iig board," If iiropnrly 
made from aeWted iiiati-rlal. Huoli ■ 
lioarir] ia iMjuetiuiiNi iiHi'il wl)iiri' itwlMimitrs 
dive into tlie riT«T or lakti, Hud IhorufOM 
ioTolTm no danger to iinok >ir Jlml) ', bilk 
our friend would iilok uji u liii(ir<l, B]t|Mr- 
enti; wJUi oarelrMaiK-w, and iU|> It 'iti iUt 
aupporta, and walk on It a* If It wi<rii millA 
gnmiul. au (at an au^ wn*i< ijf dalilfr Wflr» 
otjDOBmed. Mitti witli lltllu fMutioiiniiwi 
often Imtii out itii|NtrUtit iiial.tor Iu wrii< 
ing a l«tt«r or ati imiiortaiit I'ontrMl ) 
tbe; are apt to tatkn tliliiKu for irrwilMl. 
Tbalra la not thn motto of Ur({u (iMitloii, 
ommIj', "Hur* bind, aiirc fltid," 1ml 
nrtbcr, "I think It will !». all Htflji" 

Ab error Iu t-dui-ntt'iniil KOTitritmmil 
oft«ii ariiM UiniiiKli tlii> ''Hi'tontlrn mtlna 
of Uiia fw-ntl; In lliiia« win. l.nro Ihn 
eliarga of Plilldr»n fliidli |m>p>ui|in will 
try lo (right<.n Ui*- llttlii aulrjmX, fJirMl«n< 
ing to go away and I<'hvi< It, or lo ulra II 
U, •onto atraiignr t,-.parfy .,ff, „t h, hand 
il OTM I.. 111.. i«.II..<.t.m.i, <rr mf ||,itf MWt* 
Flaiigirou* iiK-wy will miIkh ii|moi It hHA 



rmrry It off In tlM> durb ) 
WKl(iinl.1.-lilldlio>id f>.«|.»ri 
aiMl. parhapa, anbiiillA tliin, 
old nufiijfit to know llnii ' 

niwtimi)fli»iii 
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' ^e perfton may say ; but the eril effects 
I of the excessive activity of his Cautious- 
18 is not uoL-easarily abrogated by time, 
■ and the probability is, that that same 
1 child, when it becomea a mother or father, 
Jl iriU repeat the name terrible treatment 
f 'Howaid children. We woiUd empbaeizo 
' this to condemn it, oiid appeal to mothers 
I specially to rectify their error in this re- 
f<giurd. If a child has exceseiye Caution it 
r is generally appealed to tlirough Caution, 
rijiut BH, if it has excessive Alimentiveness, 
s and cakes and something to eat 
irill bo promised. A person with a fnll 
■hare of CautiouEoess, 'nithout excess, vill 
f ieel rautious in regard to reputation, in 
I 'legwd to one's dignity and standing, in 
I'Wgard to one's property, working with 
f AoquisitivenesH, or iu regard to one's 
triendsbips and social interests. 

Let a person love another, and with 
what prudence and anxious care every- 
ttting will be done to avoid what will 
be calcolated to disturb that delightful 
► relationship. 11 one wants vivid evi- 
I -dence of Cautiousness as connected with 
. Qie social nature, let him watch a young 
Eoothei' as she exhibits it in ber tender in- 
terest for the little sleeping infant ; how 
oarefully she walks lest it be awakened ; 
liow silently she closea doors or opens 
them ; how she refrains from permitting 
' my person to make a racket ; bow she 
will cover up ,the face with a double 
[ green veil, then a blanket, and perhapti a 
f shawl, in the mtildle of July, when the 
child wants all the fresh air possible I 
We have seen a cbitd pinned up like a 
4ure finger in cold weather until it required 
a mother and grandmother to find out 
■where the head was, and nndo it ; and 
!, the first baby, was so wrapped that 
WM black in the face when imdone. 
(-And -we can sea it in a ben when she 
1 pomee, the first time, from the nest with a 
tt chicks, how every feather stands on 
|: end jjerpendiculMly : how she swings on 
I her centre and squalls defiance at every- 
[ ^hin^ that might alarm or burm a cbiek ! 
I ' Is other words, it is Parental Love sjid 
1 Oantioiisneaa combined; and on tbe eve 
[, vt insanity. If she were a hiiman mother 



she wonld bnndle up her chicks and piit 
them tight. 



APPXlOBATmENESS. 






Approbativeuess brings i 
tionahip with our fellow-men. Since wa 
must live with ot)iers, the desire of ap- 
proval is apparently necessary, though, 
some people seem bo utterly deficient in 
this faculty that they seem to care noth- 
ing about public opinion, and "I don't 
care" is tbe frequent remark. This, how- 
ever, is sometimes mere bravado and B' 
kind of defense against criticism ; but 
generally people do care, some excessive- 
ly GO, and thoy suffer untold agonies 
through their fear of ridicule, censure, or 
disgrace ; and if tbe reader will thinks 
what is done and avoided for the sake of 
the speech of people, he will get an idea 
of the influence of Approbativeness upoa 
the action of nearly every other faculty. 
Let some new style of dress or of dressing 
the hair be introduced, and how much 
ashamed and mortified people soon be- 
come if they are not able to copy the 
fashion and adopt the usage. Dr. Frank' 
lin said that "if everybody were blini 
but himself, he would not care particu- 
larly about tbe color or out of his clothes,"' 
and the supposition is that people are not 
bbnd ; we therefore do care about tba 
color and cufof our clothing. Watch a. 
party of ladies and gentlemen as they- 
meet on the street; see how tbe eye- 
sweeps from toot to bead to take in the- 
whole make-up of a person's wardrobe. 
If the fashion is a little out of date there 
is a curl of the lip and an evident, " Oh, 
how can she be so dowdy as to wear tliat 
old thing, a last year's hat trimmed in the 
old style ; why does she comb her hair 
that way ? why don't she cover up her 
forehead with a bang ? " And in phreno- 
logical esaminations we are sometimes re- 
quired to brush away the bang from the- 
forebead in order to judge the develops 
ments, and the girl or lady will scramble 
to fix it back again as if it were shameful 
to show her bare forehead, forgetting that 
sis years before she oombed ber hair away 
from the forehead, and from the back up- 



3 to tlie crovn of the head, uid tii^l it 
witli A cord, will that it was thui tiiv thing 
to do. When the strle is (o Itavc tlie 
Nle«v<« Sowing' and opon dear to the 
elbow, or to htivv th«m »o tight nn« ntu 
hardly get them on, or to have the skirts 
so long that they trail the siden-alk, or, 
■what is tniiob better, abort euoagh to he 
kept i-K-an uud tiilv. vhatevi^ is the fash- 
ion, the usagu at anj time or place, or 
demanded bj public sentiment on the 
trobject, ApprobatiTenesa seizes npon, and 
Jmitation helps to cany it out. A few 
years ago the white honaes were painted 
m soft brown, which perhaps was an im- 
provement, making them easier to the 
eye. At one time the sashes are painted 
orinuon. at another time green ; curtains 
mtLst be at one time of lace, again of soft 
brown iDoaliD, again Chinese red ; and we 
have seen within a year or two plaiil for 
purlor curtains, and a whole block of 
houses wonid be curtained exactly alike ; 
one following another. Let ub see how 
Approbativeness, then, co-ordimite» with 
other foonltiea to bring about resnlte; 
how it arouses CombativenesB to defend the 
reputation; how it makes the person who 
is combative feel anibitiouB to be the best 
fighter, or the best runner, oi- the beat 
Bwimmer ; or with Tune, the best musi- 
cdau, the best chess-player, or billiard 
player, or walker. How Approbativeness 
excites Acquisitiveness, or masters it. so 
that it will spend its earnings on whatever 
is fashionable. Everybody knows thut 
many people have to sufTer and sacrifice 
in certain directions in order to have their 
enrtains, their carpets, their furniture, 
their dress and ai>pearance, such as the 
pnblio aeeiDS la require ; each is ambi- 
liona to stand well in the esteem of all ; 
henee a point is strained to have things 
oioe, like other people, and Acquisitive- 
ness ami Secretiveness are enlisted to earn 
tiie money; hence the endeavor of people 
in groat money centres for the acquisition 
of wealth to live on a fashionable street, 
and drive a atyli!<h carriage, and have a 
(Imirable and prominent opera bos. and 
an ambitionsly located pew in the l>est 
church. 



Aronud these dMimble things points 
are stnuued. anil Coiiacience is twisted, 
and energy is aroused and policy is in- 
voked, and the desire and skill to make 
money strained to its highest tcnslou, to 
satisfy these exorbitant and many timM . 
foolish claims of Approbativeness. 
oourse, Inhabitiveuess gives a desini to { 
have a home, but it does not necessarily 
say that it nmst be four stories liigh, il 
two stories are enough ', or that it should 
cost sixty thousand or a hunilred and six- 
ty thousand dollars. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn who resided 
on a famous and beautiful eonier, had a | 
wife, witbout children, and they main- 
tained their great four-story house, and , 
had a drove of servants. The man finally 
sold his house, and when questioned on 
the subject, replied : " I have kept a ser- 
vants' boarding-house long enough." 
Everybody knows that the desire to hftve 
a stylish home and keep everything going 
as if there were abundwit wealtli (Uid re- 
finement and taste to be ministered to, as 
well as to entertain friends tor the grati- 
fication of the social nature, was the , 
prime motive of keeping up such an es- 
tablishment. We hear ladies talking to 
each other, "They live in handsome 
style " ; " they keep four servants " ; und 
perhaps in six months the man fails and 
pays thirty cents on a dollar, and they 
call that " being unfortunate in business. " 
How Approbativeness is fostered by 
Ideality, by the sense of the beautihil ; . 
how Approbativeness and music work to- 
gether ; how historical aud educational 
elements minister, by success and elo> 
qnence and intellectual power, to the 
gratification of Approbativeness ; nay, 
how does Approbativeness sting and in- 
spire the student to ' ' consume t)ie mid- 
night oil," that he may win the priite of 
his academic course and stand first as 
scholar ; how ne boost of the splendid ii 
telleot of our friends, of their excellent 
culture ; and Approbativeness sits like K 
queen and plays upon the faenltieH, and 
they work to win our applause and to 
gralify our ambition, and the resolt li 
called happiness. 



''■ - ^' 



Stubt Them, 



I SELF-ESTEEM. J~" 

TJnlortunately, in America, thiB organ 

is not so large as Apprubativeness, n-lule 

',- a ought to be better developed so aa to 

give a man au intriiisic, interior, pereonal 

sense of liis aliility, worth, and power ; 




Vig. IS4. SlLr-HT>EH AMD FtRMHKBS LaRSI. 

ud then, if people censure him injuri- 
ouslf, if they ridicule him contrary to 
propriety, he can stand erect aud wait 
I until he gets appreciation. Helf-eeteem 
'- 'gives A man a Heu8e of individual honor, 
while Approbativeness gives one a teen 
Bfinse of the honor which other people 
may bestow ; in other words, reputation. 
l>et it lie remembered that the sentinient 
^ of honor which is bom of conscience, 
[ TeasoD and Self-esteem, is individual, in- 
trinsic, and interior, while reputation, be- 
I ing only what other people think of us, 
, not that which we think of ourselves, 
- comes through Approbativeness. Those 
with large Approbativeness are often call- 
ed proud, but more correctly vain ; those 
irith large Self-esteem are often thought 
Hot to be proud, yet they are really the 
only proud people we have ; such a man, 
when Bonsoions he is in the right, moves 
onward with dignity and self-posseBsion ; 
look* with pity or contempt upon the 
trifling vanities of life and the varying 
onrrents of spproval and disapproval, ae- 
, oording to the guides of fashion ; can 
' stand erect as St. Paul st^od up, saying, 
"None of these things move me." 
A roan with large Self-cstBem, good in- 
I tellect and good morals, and with Appro- 
bativeness subordinate, so that its voice 
(b not permitted to be very distinctly 



heard, moveswith a dignified self-respect, 
stands erect, draws his head well upward 
and backward ; dues not brag ; does not 
try to show off ; doesn't seem to care 
whether people appreciate the good things 
ho says or does ; whether they admire his 
excellent team, or handsome fields, or 
snug and cnmforiable home ; he does not 
ilreas to attract attention, but to clothe 
himself with decency and cleanliness, and 
with sufficient regard to public sentiment 
as not to be eccentric, and he moves with 
steady strength of character, and many 
people think that if he had any pride he 
would try to do as other people do. 

The difference between Approbative- 
ness and Self-esteem is marked, yet they 
ore often blended in people's estimation, 
and are convertible terms, Phrenology 
understands it differently. To illustrate ; 
A farmer's wife had lai'ge Approbative- 
ness, and wanted to be in style and have 
her husband dress handsomely. He was 
going with a load of potatoes to the vil- - 
lage, where he was well known, and a 
deacon in the church. She rail to the 
door as be got ready to drive of^ saying, 
"Here, John, put on a better coat." 
"Oh, pshaw, Mary, they all know me 
down there " ; and he wore the old coat 
that was fit tor the work. The ' next day 
he was going with a load of potatoes to 
a neighboring village, and she insisted 
that as he was going over there he most 
put on a better coat. " Oh, never mind, 
Mary, nobody knows me over there." 
She wanted him to wear nice clothes 
where he was known, beoause he was 
known, and also where be was not known ; 
and for the same reason the man insisted 
on not wearing such clothes as were not 
adapted to the dirty work he had in hand. 
Self-esteem serves to give a man a con- 
sciousness of his own talent and worth, 
and to esteem himself justly, or rather' 
does not produce a desire to be estimated 
beyond liis merit ; it gives him a sense of 
his own personal worth, and makes him 
believe that he can do whatever it may be ' 
his duty to do. If elected to preside over 
a public meeting, he accepts the position 
and tries it ; but his want of knonlei^a 



8 flspertDMS is boou seeu to the whole 
UoDSe ; yet he looks on the oonKreKatiou 
with diguit}', ami will fullow tliu sugges- 
tutna which iiiU'llectuitl luoii of exjierit'ui'e 
Bw/ offer in the way of motiona i whilo a 
tuttO who waa too diffident to believe bim- 
«etf onpable of oecupfiug the position, 
«ad dudined the election jMi»lllvi;(ff, an 
soon aa the man with \tiTge 8eU-eetoein is 
fattlj Heated and hia iiiexperieiice is 
sbuwD. the modest man takes exceptiim to 
the PtiHng of the choir, argnes the iMiiutu ; 
he really knows bow, bnt he wa* afraid, 
iritb bis ApprobativeueiM aud Cnution, to 
ttj it The other with large Self-enteem 
«lul neither Approbativeneas nor Caution 
lajrge enongb to alarm him, presides, and 
does not kuow to this day but that be did 
il luuidftomely. 

A man with lai^ Hetf-eeteem governs ; 
be likes to govern ; b^Iiev<jB he la capa- 
ble of goveming ; and sometimes, if he 
bas Combativeness aud t>e3tructiveDeM 
Iftrge, and not very strong Benevolence 
or Hoci&l feeling, becomes tyrannical in 
his GonBul of others. Such it mau ac' 
^nires property to give him power and 
independence, and Bometimes wears poor 
clothing and drives a shabby team : h&s 
» boose nieanly fnmiahed, and sets a par- 
Mmonions table for the eake of gaining 
jffDpertr, or Mving expense that he may 
increase hia wealth, that be insv nlti- 
awtely stand Berwiely mpreme, the rieb- 
«at mao in tovB. He has real pride in 
lieuig shabby in his drew and appear' 
Aoee ) the pride eonaisia in his feeling 
find be ia not a KTvanl of public aenti- 
ntait ; it gratifiM his 3etf-estc«in to feel 
tlMl b« i« abore public opimon. He dig- 
infiis work and calls it by ila li^t tMine ; 
h/t doe£n*t talk about obtainiag ■ poMtion 
aad getting a Ktaatioa. If be is in a bank 
or store, be nil apfakof beiogmy-macli 
tioa&afd by hi* trari in the bank or ttarr; 
and if he wishes to do it, h« wotb in Us 
a ami calls it voA ; be wotfca in his 
liay^Eld and trims hia trees and hh 




A dudish aud dantly young iniui in Bos- 
ton, eighty years ago, aturted honRekoop- 
iug iu a small way. and liaving bought a 
couple of pound* of meat, wondered whom 
he could get tu carry it home for him ; 
and there was a plainly drossrd, ddtirlj 
man stood there and asked wluit hn would , 
give to Iiave it tiorried hoiue, and be told 
him a diiue ; he said. " 1 nfill carry it for 
you," and he trudged aloug, following lh« 
elendor understanding of the maater of 
the ceremonies until he cnme to the door, 
aud aa he paid him htH money he thought 
he would ask the old man hlH n&mtt, 
thinking be might want to get him to do 
other errands; he replied, " Tluiy call mo 
iu Boston Billy Gray." lie woa the Jolin 
Jacob Aator of Boston ; the uiilllouMre of 
hia time. We did uot learu whether the 
boHineas relations were continued ; el 
course it was fun fur Gray ; we fancy It 
waanot fun for the other, ntid pcrhnpa bp 
never repeated the story. We judgo the 
yuuug man had the larger Airprobative- 
nens and " Billy Orsy " had Uie I 
Self-esteem. But there ts a point with 
aome men which the potjeesaion of s mil- 
lion dollars or fifty millions enables then 
to reach in cliarBct<>r, namely, an HnL A. 
T. 6t«wart Mid in a little jmrty of ladies, 
when ahe appeared without jewelry, with- 
out a ribbon or a flfiunce t>u Imr dr«as, 
and saw she waa being scauoed by soma 
old Mend ; "Thia ia one of the privi- 
leges of wealth, that one eaa drew an otM i 
pleases." Of course, ahe knew itie wtt 1 
richly and nioely drewed, hot she did Dot ] 
feel the need of putting on t 
trinumngs and trappinfts. as ercrybodf ' 
knew the eonld have all abe wanted. 

rauiKEBS, -7*" A" 

Knnneas nay be said to nn nnliMli I 
with neariy n^efy tsntlty. and that MMf- ] 
Uy and piJpabty. Wim . 
hitching-piMt ii 
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B and invoked every taonlty to perma- 
^ nezicy, courage, aud seU-relionoc, and tUo 
, manifeBtationof j>ower. When Veneration 

e excited in conjtiuctioii witb Firmuees 
I in the Psalmiat, he says: "Mj heart is 
[Axed; O God, tnj heurt is fised." So, 




toBOE Ban cRnrr— Finn KEee. Siu-i«- 
:tii. ADD Com TIN u IT V Linai, 
\ also, when Isaiah said, "Trust ye in the 
r liord forever, for in the Lord Jeliovah ia 
I erellastiiig Htrength," FirmiLEsdand Veu- 
1 ooteA togiether. When Ruth said 
t to Nftomi with the nctivity of her friend- 
r'ship, stimiihited and strengthened by 
ttBlrmnesB. she uttered the words whii^h 
ft immortalized her same and her friend- 
l diip : " Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
t'toretiim from following after thee; (or 
[. -whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thon lodgest I will lodge ; thy people 
I shall be my people, and thy Qod niy Qod ; 
where thon dieat I will die, and there will 
I be faoiied ; the Lord do so to me, and 
e also, if ought but death part thee 
I and me." What reader has not felt at 
times— I must stand firmly in this poai- 
j tioD ; I must call on conrage and hope 
r and fear and shame ; I must summon af- 
r ieotion and conscience and reason, and 
f lally all that I know or dream or fear, to 
I ^bide by this central and neeesBary reao- 
L'tation? "I am in earnest, I will not 
■equivocate, I will not exonao, 1 will not 
Fretreat a single inch, and Iwill be heard," 
K|«aid the brave but peraiatent William 
loyd Garrison ; and with less Pimmess 
a he had, he never would have taken 
I maintained as he did a stand bo nn- 



popnlar, so unprofitable and so dangeioni 
CONTTNUITY. J " 

Continuity is located between the Self- 
ish Sentiments and Bocial feelings, as if 
it were a middle-man between the l^<^ 
gronpa. It is different from Firmneas i] 
this, that it gives patient applicatjon, g 
persistency, while FirmneGa gives stee 
fastness and determiuattoD. Let 
trate the two faculties. There ii 
tlie Hudson River, and it is capital ^«i(^ 
ing to Ponghkeepsie, eeveaty-five miled 
On the turnpike it is also good sleighin 
along the shore. Two men starting for 
I'oughkeepsie with an equally endnring 
team, one takes the straight, level, solid 
track on the ic«, because he has large 
Continnity ; he has also large Firmnesa, 
and the faculties wotdd naturally co-ordi- 
nate. When be has wrapi}ed himself in 
his blankets and f ura, and only his eyea 
and uoae are exposed to the stinging 
frost, he is extremely happy in the fact 
that he has nothing to do but plod, plod, 
plod, and stick to it until he has con- 
queretl the anveaty-fivo miles. The other 
man has moderate Continnity, hot equaUy 
large Firmness. He prefers to go wind- 
ing through the villages where every va- 
riety BuiTonnda him, where no two half 
miles of road are alike eonaecutively, oncl 
his love of ehange, the up and down hill, 
and turning curves, and passing el^ 
dwellings through the villages, keep i 
mind on the alert all the time, aAd y 
Firuineas aaya, go on, go on, go on, t 
his team, and tlie two men reach the hotel 
in Ponghkeepsie at the same moment ; 
each has been persistent and happy ii 
performance of the journey. Suppoa 
change, and let the man fond of n 
take the tiold of variety, and he that a 
have variety to be happy takes them 
onous route on the ice; certainly the U 
on the ice would have nothing to ke| 
him from freezing hut the blankets ; 
would wonder when, whan shall I i 
that far-distant point? Fourteen ] 
and not a turn! The man on 
with large Firmness and Continnity, woi 
feel annoyed by the variety ; everythi 
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■m to 1)G an obstai^le, every curve 
■ difficnlty, everything that diverUd liis 
attentiou (rom the central thought tin in- 
terference, an impertinence, and Lh would 
mwh his ilestination very sour and feel 
Biaeh broken up. The other would 
eaaerga from the icy road on tho river, 
M^yiag, "Toil will never catch me on such 
ft jtinrney aa tliat ngain ; pelting oway in 
the northwest wind all day, with not any- 
tfaitig but ice. Will ice, and ice, Eind dis- 

THE MORAL AND REUOIOUS FACUL- 
TIES. 
s« Plei. te. SI, BS, M. 
Situated, hb tJiese organs are, in the su- 
perior part of the head, they give round- 
ness, fallaess, and breadtli to ttie top- 
head ; height from the opening of the 
ear to the region of their location, is the 
chief indication of their lai^ develop- 
ment. The moral nature gives man tha 
supremacy over all creatures, aud in pro- 
portion as a m a" has a large development 
of these facnltiea doeehe become Bopreme 
over his fellow men. There is a brnte 
force, dynamic power, courage, and flght- 
ing qualities, which give men a certain 
kind of physical domination, but after all. 
Integrity, Hope, Reverence, Spiritnality, 
and Benevolence give to a human being 
Tolne, a character that takes hold on the 
immortal verities, and thereby he is placed 
iu a serene and superior altitude, as com- 
pared with men who live for sense and 
things physical, merely. Imagine the 
"world and society, with the element of 
Integrity blotted out. "When men and 
nations become demoralized, and cities 
^re given over to rapine and plunder, we 
nee what men would be without the moral 
sentiments ; the animal nature seems then 
io be set free to revel with all the impet- 
uosity of blind pasHion, The whole realm 
of law and righteousness, the whole sweep 
and sccipe of rectitude and propriety, 
finds its seat and centre in this mora! 
group, more espeoiully, perhaps, in Cou- 
aoientiouaneBa. These faculties sit reg- 
nant over the others, and teach ns to feel 
responsibility in regard to our du^ to 



ow fellow men, aud even to the lowor 
animals. Justice may be said to be the^ 
bulwark of biuuan society, without wbieb 
it would become disintegrated, when 
might would become the only right, and 
power would become privilege ; but nnder 
the domain of righteous law, iKim of Con- 
aoienoe and reason, Uie world's passions 
are held in check, and men learn to d<y 
each other justice and refrain from the- 
wrongful exercise of power. 

All nations have some system of ro- 
ligion, varying according to their circnm- 
stances, and somewhat aceording to th» 
deyelopment of the other faculties, but 
the reli^ous basis is in this moral gronp. 
the tendency to worship some Supreme 
Being, to acknowledge allegiance to- 
bigher power, to feel the spirit of incuia- 
benoy and obligation, and to stand in the- 
midat of temptation centered in reotitndeL 
There is no feeling in human life so- 
strong as the religious; the world hav 
f ought more battles, wasted more atrength. 
in ai^ument on theological points, than 
on any other. When we look at men. 
casually, we sometimes think the love of 
gain, and the desire for ascendancy and. 
power ore the strongest motives, but the- 
deeper we study the subject, the moitt 
we investigate history, the more we mnst- 
be convinced that the moral nature ti 
dearest to all nations. The petBecntiom 
andprivations and martyrdoms, whiobma 
and nations will suffer on aocountof their \ 
religious opinions, sstoniah the reader of 
history. While the territory may be ob- ' 
tained by conquest or cession, and th* 1 
boundary lines efiaced without on ending j 
Bear ; the religious controversies, tbew 
and persecutions on that ac«onnt ab 
forth in history with fearful ilistinctIt«88L ■ 
The religious feelings give ns emotnHi» I 
in the direction of integrity, worship,, 
sympathy, hope and faith, but the reli^ 
ions feelings need for their proper wd anA 
guidance a harmonious development of" 
intellectual power, otherwise the religioak * 
is liable to become cruelty, or to be warp- 
ed into superstition. Snt bow <k> th» 
moral faculties work together ? 
tion may not bo large enough in 
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il to prompt n person to tiic perfonn- 

I »noe ol rt-'UgionB Aatj as it is iimlerstood, 

r instance, a person aay% " I tbink I 

, won't gu to uhtirch this munung, I am 

wearied aud tired," and Voneratiou and 

[ Spirituality are not strong enongh to lead 

to the performance of that serrioe ; but 

' Gonsoience begins to nibble at the man, 

«nil after the flrxt bull ban rung he feeln 

that it liis iliify to go ; he don't wLiut tj), 

i'( be cumfoTtable under the lash ol 

Conscience without, so he gete readj and 

I imrrica off to church ; oud when he hears 

sic uiid listens to ttie prayers and 

the sermon, his other religious taculties 

, become awakened, and he goea home 

' liappy to think he did not miss the oppor- 

I tnnity of being in church, and he wonders 

iiow lie could have hesitated. 

ftn with moderate Conscientious- 
neas, if he have large Spirituality and Ven- 
eration, will listen to the commands of the 
Soriptures, or the monitiooB of tlie priest, 
1 respect to rectitude ; he may be in- 
' formed that God will hold us responsiblo 
I ior the performance of duty, and the fear 
I -of God, or the thought of God, will lead 
■ -to an awakening of Conscience ; many a 
I person will say " I would not do this if it 
were not for God's all-seeing eye. '■' 
'•'Thon God seest me," miikes hundreds 
of men more honest than they wonld 
! otherwise be. Some, without Veneration, 
neither fear God nor regard man, but 
> • having large Conscientiousness they do 
right because it is right ; hence we find 
many an upright man who haa but very 
regard for things spiritual and 
. «acred. 

Benevolence sometimes becomes the 
I tnaeter spirit, and the philanthropist 
.es a specialty of his brilliant endeav- 
Mi'. Bei^h has large Benevolence, 
J uid fortunately he devotes himself to the 
I speechless animals, who ha^e been abused 
I beyond mention, and now everywhere, 
J Under the blaze of civilization at least, the 
I -officers of the "Society for tlie Preven- 
\ tton of Cruelty to Animals," are supposed 
Fiio be going to and fro, and when a man 
f iB seen to whip his team in anger, and 
) respectable man stops and looks, 

" - 



the irate Jelra will put up tiia whip, j 
let his horsti rest a minat« or two and ^ 
breath, and then be will go of his own a 
oord ; and Mr. Bergh has done a great 
work tor the horses, and for the men who 
own horses, and has tanght kindness and 
humanity and self-restraint to those who 
drive other people's horses, and every 
owner of a horse in the country coij " 
afford to pay five dollars a y«ar to i 
maintenance of that excellent inslatotii 

It is amusing to see how Benevolai 
will excite CombatJTeness ; if one haviiig i 
largo Sen evolence sees a horse, or a child, 
or otlier person abused, how quickly it 
will aronse Consoience, Firmness, per- 
haps Self-esteem and Combativeness, and 
the man is ready to fight indefense of the 
defenseless ; kindness excites the spirit of 
chastisemeut, and it frequently happens 
that Mr. Bergh's officers have a sharp set 
to with selfiali. half-dninken men, who , 
are trying to wreak their auger by abt 
ing the horse. 

Hope and Spirituality work as o 
tors ; Faith or Spirituality gives i 
belief in the possible, while Hope g 
us the disposition to expect what we 1 
sire ; many a man believes that mn^ 
possible, but he has not Hope to a 
what is possible. Some have great £ 
and yet moderate Faith, and t 
somewhat in the condition that Fftt 4 
about his pig when it was killed ; 
Ixidy asked him how much the pig wei, 
and he replied, " He did not weigh 1) 
asmuch as I expected, and I never 'Q 
he would." 

Sometimes people lack Consdentii 
ness, and have wonderful Caution a&djl 
probativeness; these organs being 1< 
in juxtaposition with Conscience, hdj 
spur it up and excite it, and a ii 
small Consciontiousness will do very u 
more if he have Caution and AppiolM 
ness large than if they are defloii 
Sometimes Approbativeness Si 
almost the only Conscience a person, i 
it works instead of Conscience ; ■ 
a person the inquiry is not "What J 
right ?" but ' 'What will the people tl 
" What will the public say if I do, or S 
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*0 do, this or that ?" SometimeB meu are 
Beat to ciiurch through the actirity of Ap- 
t>n)litttiveut}aB or teor of public soutinieiit. 
An Veneratduu ur the neane of Ood is a 
^Kalre fureult^, coming in contact with all 
Uie other orgaDS, it uaturall.r teods U> ex- 
cite each and all, as it sits regnant in the 
centre of the top-head; it is a pleasant 
fuic; at leaat to think that it is the 
crowning element of tlie miud, and broods 
orer all men's conduct and character. 
Ilie Bible says, "The fear of the Lord ia 
theheginuiug of wiadoni," Man recog- 
nizing a Supreme, just and merciful 
Ruler of the universe, will eee and feel 
Uie propriety of every law of justice, 
of prudeaiie, of respectability and kindly 
■nd (riendly sympathy; thus Veneration 
■Say become a centre foonltj, the inapi- 
Ctttion of all the others, and we always 
AfftVQ u, feeling when we find the moral 
tM'Bttns large, and es[jeGially Veneration, 
liat the person has an allianoe with the 
l^Bl^<'r life and that the common and sub- 
**rAinat« duties are much more likely to 
oe a^)eoted and reformed, than when we 
™»d Veneration moderate. It is a great 
oefeot in character, to lack the rcHpect 
*bich Veneration, imparts towards emi- 
nent and venerable human beings, and 
*'*'Ward8 that which is highest and beet in 
'^ "We think and know. 

^Emi-intellectual sentiments. 

T^s class of organs is located in the 

^8i<Jn of the tcniplus, and when large, 

K^ee width to that region upnard and 

^^Ckward from the external angle of the 

Eyebrow and oil (xpaudedneas to the 

^Pper part of the side head In this 

(ffOBp are located Construct ii eness, Ide- 

tfity, Snliliniity, Imitation, and Mirthful- 

nsas. These faculties tend to humanize, 

Mid reHne, and elevat* life and character. 

(iONSTBUCTrVENESS. ^ 

Oonatcuctiveness ja eminently an in- 
yentive and tool-using faculty ; it is pos- 
. Mseed by men in common with some of 
tiie lower animals ; and if we look about 
re shall see that mechaninal inven- 
tion and ingenuity eonstitnte the source 



of much of the wealth, and nearly all of 
the comforts, conveniences, and elegances 
of life ; this faculty, therefore, is one of 
very great importance. It is locat«d in 
the jegion of the temi)les, backward from 
the external corner of the eyebrow direct- 
ly forwal^J of the organ of Acquiaitive- 




ness. Without the faculty of Conatruot- 
iveness no man could live wLere winter 
reiguB three or four months in a year ; 
and we find that in hot climates, where 
bousing and clothing are comparatively 
unnecessary, the faculty of Construotive- 
ness is not much developed. The North 
American' Indian, living in a, cold climate, 
where he is obliged to fabricate ingenious 
contrivauoei for catching fish, killing; 
game, and making for lumself clothittg 
and shelter, has a good development of 
this organ ; while in the torrid zone, 
especially in Africa, the negro is ssldonr 
much developed in that organ. When 
removed, however, to a cooler climate, 
and work more or less mechanical be- 
comes necessary, this organ becomes bet- 
ter developed tlian it is among the people- 
of Ilia native land. In any climate suited 
to the best development of the human 
race, employment that calls into use Con- 
stmctivenPBS and ingenuity seems to I 




•boat a* natural ttn wiilkiiigi hence, we 
notice tLi- littlt! girl enjoys life as well 
■9 and needle in the 
o[ dolls' clothca. OS nhe would 
' play ntid if\HMt ; and n boy tiiea 
:'oiistnM'ts railroads, 
I boatH, aad watcr-ukill^, und appears 




InBJLlTT. FOKM, 

1 which mechanical 

I may be in questiou, or the es- 

le of workmonship in some manner 

e the point, and it w a pity that the 

t lawyer ehonld have neither talent 



for mechiuiiBm nor any knowledge 
training iu reepect to conBtrnction in £ 
eral. Three-qnarters of the merolu 
require mechanical tfiient to undeisb 
the couBtruotiou of the articles which tfa 
have occasion to sell ; and to he a bi 
nan, one needs all the talents t 
are required to manutaoture the goo 
thut are to be sold. If we think over ' 
groat names whioh history delights 
honor, those who have benctited thewo 
by inventions come t3 the mind {md \ 
lip instantly. The steam-engine is Acs 
so much, Uiat its inventor, James Wi 
may not be forgotten. When we tliiofc 
electricity and the uses which are nu 
of it, the names of Franldin, Morse, a 
Edison are snggeated. In this age 
steam navigation, Fulton, Ericsson, i 
Boach may not be forgotten. The aon 
of the power loom and the spinning-jai 
reminds us of Arkwrigbt and Slater. C 
morning paper should call to mind B 
the inventor of the mammoth 
press. Whatever is made by the sewii 
machine will keep the memory of Ho 
in the minds of the public. And whoel 
the wonderful suspension bridf 
of Cincinnati, Niagara, or Brooklyn, ^ 
remember RoebUng. And the fanner < 
enongh to remember the old-fa^ 
scythe and cradle, will think of MoO 
tnick with thankfulness and pride, wh 
he sees the golden harvest or the wHi 
gnifis levelled without severe labor of ■ 
by the reaper and mower. And nob 
forget the special service of IiricaBOa 
the invention of the propeller steamclii 
and especially in the total revolution 
naval warfare by his invention of theJIfi 
tlor, must lead us to feel that thoae't^ 
human race most deserving of hol)Olfi''j 
to say crowns, nnist be looked ft)*"3i 
alone among poets, and orators, and-M 
anthropists, but among inventors ■whit 
inventive talent and skill have made % 
earth smile with improvements, .« 
changed the solitary ocean into a field. 
pleasure. 

This faculty has two or three modsH 
activity ; one is that of invention, aaoQi 
ia that of practical constmotion. It aon 



timus aeems to work wil.h perception, anil 
then thfilevelopment iatowanl tliatgniui' 
ot <Ltrtpaie. Wlien tUf miiul tiikea i>a the 
fttuaoieiul fliieciilative spirit aiiil Coustruot- 
JvcTi.i(^Mi seeiU8 to bo tbe cliiet tuctor, it 
Works ill conjuuctioii with AmpiiBitivt'- 
>i*!»^«, and the two organs will seem to be 
^o-velopoJ. aail were, Irom one base. 
11 It works in tlie direction of inven- 
the development ia upward in ooii- 
JtxfLctJuii witU IJuftUty; and the practical 
X>lAFUnologiBt will readily infer the mode 

^^H- inEA.LITY. '-' 



'T«leaUty it 
- -a.«a»-j,ted I 



3 located directly above Con- 

Bs, and its office appears to be 

1 tippreciate and minister to 

t^^^^a-Aity, perfection and refiuement. The 

' -^i^rtiBt whose skill is employed in works of 

I *»«!a.Tity, must have this faculty stroiiRly 

^^:»*»,*ked. We look ftbroad into lite, and 

I =*ix:a.«a that nature is full o£ beauty; utility 

' -^'^•esjBs to he sought in a thousand things, 

"•=*«*«: generaUy that utility will bo gloriiied 

^^..>" beauty. The orchard is fragrant and 

I =^5*«=».wing with hlossoms, even the thistle, 

I "^'*^i»jcli is s. standing declajation of war 

I ** g g J Biust nearly everything hut donkeys, 

. ^**^^*-:»(j are said to eat it, is surmounteil with 

' "^^ ^Srown of glory. In the depths of the 

I ^?^^^a, shell and the coral beapeak beauty 

! ■^*-*^*- a thousand forms. The taste for di?- 

'^^'^^i* ration and elegance which is manifest 

^^*^*. a, thoosand ways of dress, and houses, 

\ **-*:«d furniture, and with almost everything 

1 ~^^^*at hfw a utilitarian purpose, must be 

'^—^Jowiit'd with ornament. Ideality enjoys 

*-^^auty of thought, of motion, of languugis 

I ■^^-aid of colors; oo-ordiuating u» it does 

^^^th the faculties which produce these 

■*"«sults, it tends to beautify the whole. 

^Without Ideality a man's language may 

\>e log^ical, hut it will he as dry and as 

p as a last year's chesnut-burr. We 

I etreugth in straight lines; but the 

, by mechanism and art are em- 

i to give beauty as well to artifles 

rength, and thus the most massive 

iherj will have its graceful liuea and 

h iWorative forma. Ideality seeka ele- 

"^ganoe of diction ; it does not ignore logic. 



Imt adorns it. It seeks the truth, but 
chooses a beautiful dress in which to 
clothe it. 

BUBLIMITV. a 

This faculty becomes a co-worker with 
Ideality and Conetructiveness, in the ten- 
deuey which it gives to enjoy and deal itt 
tliat which has grandeur. Ono can not 
ci-oBs the Brooklyn bridge without feeling 
a peculiar inspiration of Constructivenese 
wlieu he considers the combinations that 
go to make np that wonderful structure! ■ 
luid as soon as his mind has comprehend- 
ed the construction, and feeling, as i(L 
■were, the strength and stress of each pact, 
and how they co-ordinate to maJie up the 
ultimate of strength and harmony of 
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of the greatness of the work ; if he 
lift his eyes to the granite towers tlial 
seem to olialleuge the sky and the storm, 
it almont takes liis breath ; then those 
long stretches of cable, sweeping from 
shore to shore with graceful curves ; anA '^ 
taking the whole structure into one whole 
grand idea, a feeling of sublimity is awak- 
ened ; the question leaps to the lips, ' 'And 
has man. pony, slender, small as he is, 
done this majestic work, wrought out this 
mighty plan to span the stream ?" 
sailing up the harbor gets a good v 
the bridge two miles away it looks like a 
delicate, slender structure, and the i 
taining cords which attach the road-' 
to the cables, that seem large and atron( 
when one is present, dwindle into t 
almost ap-!der web lines in the dtetance 
and then Ideality takes it as a picture □ 
beauty, harmony, elegance, and ev 

Men in whom this facnltr of Sublimitjfl 
is strongly marked, especially if Firm^ 
ness, Self-esteem, CombativeneBS, and De^ 
structiveuess are well marked, enjoy grap- * 
pling with great works like the Brooklyn 
bridge, tiie tunnellmg of mountains, mak- 
ing aqueducts, rending of rocks, ajid lift- 
ing ponderous weights, and building struc- 
tures that are marvels qI bidk and power ; , 
while a man with large Ideality, Consttno- 
tivenoKs and a Mental temperament, with 
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H tunlium FiimnoM ttnd Self-eateem uid 
mity. anil tlio orgnnti of force mixi- 
>, will dwpU witli .leliglit on the little, 
|i ornMaciitiil. till! di'licute ; he will en- 
f norkiiig at jutielry, at tiae engraving, 
d tlio lighter kinds ot mechanism. 

to WW under our bonda for exuni- 

; Ko fdund in him a ooinbinstion 

b tndii'uted a desire to do Bometbing 

, litrgti, bnive, pccnliar. and ve 

■rlbed hiiu as fond of engineering, 

icks, tunneling mountains, any- 

• that nonld ftuiuHh an outlet for 

■, aiul tUut grasp at npirit which seeks 

r tlit'poudcroiiBand the resisbuit. 

wn hail tlnished the examination. 

b Mkcd the name to attach it to the writ- 

1 atnU'iuPut, nud he looked up with a 

1, queer expresHion, and answered 

^ohxi Smith " ; we entered it on our 

I of iiecord as "John Bniith" to be 

KClied to the statement, aud then in- 

1 where we should send the iliwu- 

mt by maiJ, and ha said " I will call for 

' aud at the time appointed when it 

lould he done he came in, read it eare- 

lUf, and found that all the etatements 

! finttifnlty copied, and looking np 

b B emile etud, " My name is not Jobn 

I gave you that name because my 

me is pPowliar, and you would hare re- 

wmbored having beard o( it, and 1 did 

|t wish you to hear until 1 bad got the 

U report copied and in my hand, and I 

pshed tu get the statement williout any 

n yonr part as to iiiy uaiuc and 

He then said, " My name is 

ro, thi5 maker of the Sutro tnnnel so 

illdil, wJiich drained the great Cometock 

r Virginia City. Nevada," 
L |tt>Mi|i>l'" whi) liiav niij. he familiar with 

• MluHi'f. will imdnnibind when we say 
mi lllH mill* )iai1 Iwon anuken into the 
IdllNtitlrt I" H *<^y KTcut depth, and the 

Uo tt wi rajjidly that it cost 
rr NHKltl ti' I"""!' ". I'^wdea thn heat in 

• rfilii'i li'i'l b'H'.iniu very oppresRive and 
I WM ilimni'lt lo ventUntci it, and they 

..lit nli(iii<li>niiig one of the riehest 
III' UM-ry of the Went bad re- 
■Jm! ()/ ohiirni' it was talked about, 
will!)) HtiglHC'^'* *1''^ ""^ '*°^'"> t^e 



pTubluni. a nian in San Francisco, whoae- 
pfinaiit anl oopa]«tioD was that of a 
tailor, studied up the subject, quietly 
stepped from the board, and vonuiMinoed 
at the base of the monntaia, ran » tunnel 
in on a slightly upward grade, and tapped 
the grest mine, allowing the water to How- 
out, permitting the air to work its way 
and ventilate tae shaft and the works, and 
thus furnifibed a channel for a railway to 
bring out the material from the a. 
without the labor of lifting it to tb& 
mountain top. and this man was Adolph 
Sutro. He had in Itia organieation the 
tastes which belong to such engineering, 
and when the wont of anch a work came 
to his knowledge, bis OonBtructtveness, 
Sublimity. Combativeness, Destmotive-- 
ness, Firmnesa. Self-esteem, and Hope, 
with larg« perceptive power, combined to 
bring out the result ; he was an engineei 
and did not know il^ but common ei^~ 




neering would not luve aroused bim, 
would not have developed such aotivit]'' 
in his strong faculties, but he could see v 
million of money for himself, and aru^ 
prosperity for the interests involved, aft' 
to make his own reward sure, and hemikde; 
a single bound from the tailot 
successful engineering. It was said < 
Roger Sherman, that he 1« 
shoemaker's apron and signed the Deola-^ 
ration of Independence ; the ehoemaker'a 
bench contained a statesmau, and tfae 
fatherhood of an eminent posterity, and 
the occoision called him out. 
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IMITATION. 6 ^i~ 
tTfcxAa facnltj seems to be a modifier, it 
*"^K.^ in every direotion ; it leached n« to 
'■' t'g^ . ' fce in the va.j of art and m^cbaniHui, 
^ltm.m^ -way of nitiunert) and bBbitB,wlii;ther 
H^M^«>iie, CMthetical, mtelleotiial. social 




Kr selfish , if a child sees <ieUiHhneBa man- 

^^Msled by bis seniors or his eiiuuls, bs 

^3x>ct« it ; and if good munners are ex- 

Lffc>ited Imitation leads it to conformity. 

E?3t».« little rag pickers in the gutters of 

^!sk.~xriB speak and act with the politeness of 

^^sH-bred superiors. A girl eight years 

oC age will call one of seven "Madam- 

oi-^wlle," and the teven-year-old child will 

*&^iBk to the one who has the good fortune 

*o "be her senior aB "Matlame" ; of course 

^^Xb is on imitation, but it is an excellent 

lit*iiig to imitate. As Imitation leads to 

I oonfocniity, the tendency to copy is a 

I ■Wonderful educator of the young and of 

ttie uncultured, and if we have Veueratiou 

!*PTiongh to respect oitr seniors, if we have 
teste enough to appreciate their superior 
onltnre. Intitatiou inspires ns with the 
idea of iloiag likewise, tbeii we get the 
•pproval of Appro bat iveness, and we 
oome more into the sociaUtien and the 
UessiDgB and immunities which they 
bnoS, by a Muccessful imitation of the 



usages and habits of those who may be 
superior to ns ; in fact Imitation enables 
people one step below to form an alliance 
with those above them, and time it be- 
comes an elevator ', it sometimes is servile 
and ridiculous, neverthelesti it points im 
the rifiht direction, and is, on the whole, 
a blcKMiug, 

THE PERCEPTIVE 0HGAK8. 
The organs of Perception are located 
above the eyes, and occupy in the braui 
the convolutions of the base and anterior 
part of tlie frontal lobe, and constitote 
at>out one-third of the depth of the fore- 
head, beginning at tbe arcb of the eye. 
Tbene bring us into relation with the ex- 
ternal world, and enable us to recognise 
the conditions and qualities and peculiar- 
ities ot matter. This gronp of faonltjes 
when strong give practical judgment, 
business talent, and common sense, and 
when we analyze their action, we wUl see 
tbe value of their separate as well as theit 
c»mbined action. 

INDrVIDUAUTY. ^ 

This organ takes cognizance of things 
as things, without any regard to their 
form, density, magnitude, or color. If 
one takes up a handful of pebbles and 
sauil, each grain of sand and each pebble 
is wi individual tiling apart from other 
things. It lias been said that Individnd~ 
ity recognizes tbe " thingness ot things," 
tbe quality ot being something, no matter 
what, whether a grape, or leaf, a twig, an 
insect, an ox ; it is a something separate 
and distinct from other things which we 
can see, (eel, conceive, or imagine. 

Those in whom this quality is stroiigly 
marked, are quick to notice everything 
tliat is presented to the eye ; and it goee 
farther, and enables us to recognize that 
which we touch, or sounds that we heBr, 
The rattling strokes of a drum are djfltinot 
noises, ond each is an individuality. 

There are those who seem desirous to 
see a great many things, and do not atop 
to Htndy the nature and quality of things 
they observe. For instance, if there »tO 
many picturos on a wall, they are to each 
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fl ao many individual i tie r, wliptUer This faoiiltj co-operates with others ii* 

r,portlwtfl or tiDwerH or aDimSils or land- cuUiug uttention to that which niaj be 

KMapes ur uiMcta; and we have itcun per- boautifal or valnable or naefiil. Au an- 

a go Erom tiue end of a niam to the cut diaiiioud and a bit of quartz in a heap 

P other, thus flUed with ptctnrex, and ap- of sand might look very much alike, and 

■ pmrmitlj notstudy any one, except to sve Individuality would see the two as things 

LQiat it was uot the uue they had just withnut regard to their relative or real 

I befor^ seen, ¥alue ; but if other faoultiea of this group 




Fig HO Bin J A Mac 
In traveling, a person with large Indi- 
} vidnatitydeeires to sit by thewindow, and 
will thns sit all day to see rocks and stones 
' a&d trees and cattle and the same things 
1^ repeated. To a person of artistie tsBte, 
I the ftcenea that are thus devoured by the 
I tuere observer are regarded as well for 
y their beauty. Occasionally an ai-tistic per- 
I eon will see a viata, a natural picture, that 
i would look well oa cajivas ; he sees com- 
' fainations of beauty, but a mere observer 
I might think it uninteresting. A child 
' will pick up chips and bits of cloth and 
' fcuttous and pebbles and have a basketful 
f of those (to him) precious things, without 
■ ig more than to pass them over and 
U look at each one without any apparent 
I .study of its uses or qualities ; he would 
L call the collection "A mess of things." 



Orqins Lahok. 
to study the qualities beloDging to 

the observed articles, new and beautiful 
recognitions of quality might be seen. 

FORM. * 
Form is located between the e;ebi 
and, when It is large, pushes t 
der ; in. anatomical parlance, it isin-ft O 
volution of brain, located on 
of the "crista galli," on the plata at I 
ethmoid bone, directly ba^k of thd a 
and the width between the eyes ii 
indication of its develoijment. 
thing has Form, and that is the n 
quality which wo I'ecognize. Firat, ii 
the thing exists ; thie comes fi 
faculty of Individuality. Form n 
aiders it, and it is of nontc shape. JSolB 
grains of sand will be found of Uie a 
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> two leaves on & Hpniy kto of 
b abape as to be ideutinU ; hence ibe 
BfuI^ <*f Form recoguizea the differcuct;. 
This faculty reuenibcrs cuiuiteuaareH. 
Tt ftiili in (IrawiuK. oojijisg. akeUthtag, 
shaping thiuga by the ej-e. PerBons who 
are cutters tit clotliiug or boots, or who 
are dcillt^d iu onuuneatAl decorstiou, need 
tltift faculty. Form cj»u be wrought ont 
liT rule : we can strike a circle with a 
«OlniHU»i; we Cftu make a sqnare. triaugle, 
«l>loug, or a cylinder, with inBtmmeate ; 




i vliatever the forni, this faculty judges 

d aids in the production of it, espe- 

^ if it be doue without inetrumenta. 

I who takes a, piece of chalk at 

pUackboard and tries to draw a circle. 

finee that he has more or less facility. 

i Would draw a circle almost «qual 

meute. Let a man try to make a 

»{]r triangle without measuring, and 

! his facility or lack o( it. In 

hip, as in other kinds ot drawing, 

fi useful. 

SIZE. ^ 

e nest organ out toward the external 
1 'o( the eye-brow is that of Uize, 
t enables the observer to measure 
■ and distance. Two articles 
e of the same form, yet ot very dif- 
$ fiize. In sportsmen's shot we have 
ihot and a buckshot, and grades 
ins al! the way tbiongh. The form 



of each satisfiee the faoult; of Form, bat 
tlie faculty of Siae is required to detect 
the difference between the larger and the 
smaller to the lowest grade 

WEIGHT. *^ 
The nest organ is Weight, which k lo- 
cated above the inner part of the eyeball, 
across the ridge of the brow, rising some- 
what above it. This enables us to recog- 
nize the law of gravitation, as it acts upon 
objects which we lift, or as it acta upon 
oiir own persons, The design of the fiic- 
ulty seems to be primarily to aid us to 
keep our own balance, and iu percMving 
and obeying the law of gravitatiou. 
Those ill whom it is best developed walk 
with less surging, with more grace, and a 
better balance ; they dance with more 
ease, they work at anything with more 
lianuony and a better adjustment of force 
than those in whom the organ is leas de- 
veloped. In the process of intoxication, 
the faculty of Weight seems to be chiefly 
disturbed. Men sometimes see doable, it 
is said ; that is, doubtless, a distutbanoe 
of the organ of ludividuahty. Men who 
are expert iu handling a rifle, or who can 
play billiards with skill, or balance on 
horseback, or on the trapeze or the tight 
or slack rope, must be prominent in this 
faculty, Bloudin, who crossed the Ni- 
agara river on a rope, had the organ very 
large, and it was noticeable in his photo- 
gi'uph. 

COLOR. ^ 

See Rubene, Fig. 118. 
Color is located ou tlie brow almost di- 
rectly above llie eyeball, or over llie outer 
half ot the eyeball, and gives an upward 
and forward arching of the brows. Those 
in whom it is large and active experienoe 
great ])leaHure in studying colors, and are 
adapted to become colarists or painters 
or dyers, and know wben the right shade 
is attained. PersouB who are iu variety 
atores, and those engaged in millinery oi 
in the manufacture or sale of dry goods, 
should have the organ large. The woild 
of beauty, as evinced through the myriad 
shades of color, is rich in its maniiesta- 



tioua uf eniajment to those who have the 
orgoD large. 

oar large pnblio parks the loudacape 

enere liave studied and arranged the 

I color (green) in the foliage of the 

trees in such a. way that & man ran stand 

,t one end of a drive and have twenty-Jive 

ir thirty Hhades of green under the eye 

». There will be trees, the dark 

of whose green borders on the 

black, aa seen contrasted with the very 

night green of another tree; so all imogin- 

tble shades of green are thus represented, 

n driving for miles liardly two shades 

eon can he seen alike at a given sweep 

hi the eye. Then the realm of flowera 

■imd tmits and shells and the pluuiage of 

|l)irdB opens a world of enjoyment to one 

iwbo is well endowed with Color. 

OHDEB. ■ 

Older ia the next organ in the range, 

md almost explH,inB itself -, its very name 

P'lells what it is for, and those who have 

a well-developed will feel and appreciate 

'A without remark. 
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ThOTB ia aa much difference in people in 
f Tcspeot to order aa in respect to color, 
satisfied to have everything 
tinixed-, all they want to know is thnt the ar- 
■-tide is in the drawer or bag or basket, and 
Vibey will mine forit; another will have 
fall things fixed— a plsoe for each thing and 
\ expect to find it there. 



A venerable gentleman of Fhiladelphi 
whom wo knew, named Townsend Sharp- 
less, was a mercliont, bnt Le had a 
shop where implements were kept, 
he arranged them according to his idea oj 
propriety, had them hung oi 
as to occupy all the space, and then he 
employed a painter to paint the form uf 
each tool as its shadow would be cast oa 
the widl when it was hung in its proper 
place — then, no matter who took down a, 
tool, he would always know by the pictnre 
of it where to hang it when returned. 

Those in whom this is weU developed 
can find their books in the library, their 
dishes in the pantry, their things 
drawer, and if called suddenly 
night-time will go to any drawer c 
try, and with very little trouble lay thej 
hand on the article required. They hav4 
a systematic way of laying off th< 
clothes at night ; always do iti 
manner, and put them in Uie s« 
In short, everything they do 
ieed, and people learn what their cnstoi 
and rnle is, and do not need to violate 
to the annoyance of the master or 
or friends. We know persona who, if 
other came to their desk in their absi 
and took a pen, an eraser, a paper-knife^ 
or a bottle of gum for a minute's use and 
purposely tried to put it back the name 
as it was fouuil, the owner would know 
on returning that it was not put justwl 
and how it was kept. 

If the faculty of order w 
in a whole community, as it seems 
times to be in one person, it would 
a great disturbance ; and when we 
of the wonderful order that is kept i 
tore, especially in the motions oi 
planetary world, it would seem that "orft 
is heaven's first law " indeed. 

CALCULATION. » 

Calculation relates to numbers or to U 
mericsl calculation— it is the multiplia| 
tion of individualities. A handful of h 
is recognized by Individuality a 
congregation of units, and Calanlatiq| 
undertakes the process of numerating t 
units ftii'J flniling out the number; i 
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oema thnt two are more tliim cue, autl 
thrtrv mo» tlian two, toul so on to the end; 
it is All ulenit'iit uf cuurae, is aceotmte, 
»ad thf liosis of the great science of math- 
«Biatint. 

Suiw; [ic^ople arc counting constantly. 
We buvu just roceired u letter, in which 
a lady t« described OS having u mania. — at 
least, a jiersiateut hahit of cuunting 
thlDga; liut ftlie couut« live, anil then live 
move, and asks how ehe can gel riil of 
the lendeuey. There are others beside 
3i«r wlio Iiave a paesion for numeration. 
We knew u lady who counted theatitcheB 
of a whif'le evening's knitting; ahe could 
not kuit without counting the stitches, or 
«Ii« fult lost if ahe did. Others count the 
steps frf'Ui one place to another 

One iiiau woold say it is four hundred or 
^^t hundred steps (torn the house of A 
to that of B ; another counts the steps 
that enter a houae; or that go from one 
.story to another, and knows every flight 
of atairs in the house in respect to its 
nuniberH and also the numbers pertaming 
"to the .stall's of neighbors" houses An 
other trill connt his inspirations of breath 
in walking or riding from one place to 
juothei place. Xumbering the times that 
•me step or breathe seems to cut the dis 
■tjauce up or shorten it. 

! 8EMI-PEBCEPTIV£ OR UTERAKY 

FACDLTIEB. 

e are Locality, Eventuality, Time, 

'if atxA Language; they have an in- 

h relation to the perceptive organs 

ex, which have to do with the eiist- 

n Mtd quality of things. If there be 

jdaatities. and those have form, size, 

, color, order and number they 

Jk bltve a place, a situation, they mnst 

rktelfttive positions, and Locality takes 

* into account, if there be any oc- 

|,-,Jn connection with things; if any 

[(.Iw made in the way of force, Even- 

f vhioh is the natural historian of 

I, takes into account transactions. 

!t of speech called the verb, is the 

^ which belongs to action or doing, ia 

iaed by the faculty which takes ac- 

ifvt events, and when an event oc- 



curu at some place, it must be at aom4 
time, and the faculty called Time is pre- 
sent to take note ; and when a man tella I 
an anecdote, and tells when it happened, \ 
and where it happened ; if he deaoribea the 
forms, and qualities, and pecaliarities of 
the factors which entered into the trans- , 
action, all the perceptive and aemi-per- ,' 
ceptive faculties may be brought into nae. , 
Time has to do with periodicity, as Ev 
luality has to do wiLh occurrences, t 
Locality with places. Time is also co-onU- 
uate with Tune, and with Language ; the 
musician, the public speaker, the conver- 
sationist need both Tune and Time, 




Fia. Hi. AntLva D. T. Whitnkt, h line wrfUr of 
proae ana poetry. See also FIgB, ig,sa,»,B8. 35,70, 
BS, 109, 117. 

We Bometimea hear speakers that will i 
rattle on their words, and pile them in 
heaps, blend them together, so that it is 
extremely difficult to understand ; while ' 
others, whose Time and Tune are well 
marked, with perhaps strong ludividualitj , 
aud Number, or Calculation, will enun- 
ciate with deflniteness ; they will arfciou- 
late their syllables and words in such a ( 
way that there is no confusion to the 
sounds, and such a speaker may be heard 
with very little effort on his part, to the 
ler of the auditorium, while 



I rasp his bearere witlt his 
■trained voice, but there is a haskf mix- 
ing of words ami ayllabU's, to od eitent 
that mokes it difSuult tor persotiH mst far 
from him to hear distinctly what he gaj-B. 
, In colloquial diBoourse it is not uncommon 
I to hear people utter Benteaces as one 
[ might throw & shovel of coal, all in a heap, 
r And one must know the voice well, and 
B «1bo what kind of answer is to be expected, 
■ Jn order to make it out. We remember a 
I Wlerical friend, wbo was a marvel of dis- 
9 of utterance, and he came into 
1*007 office and left a little four-year-old 
' gi^ during our temponu-y absence, aud 
I vent out ; on coming in the writer said 
'j Bomething to the child, and she answered 
[ Vith such peculiar distinctness and pieci- 
I . lion of tone and utterance that it instantly 
Lnminded us whose child she must be. 
f We then inquired, " How many brothers 
Baud Bisters have you ? " Her reply was 
"There— «re— three— of— them "; and the 
^incident was exceedingly interesting and 
mnsiug, the exact repetition of the 
Btyle of expreseion and distinct- 
m at utterance, was an evidence of the 
[law of inheritance, and also of the taw of 
; she bad inherited the tendency 
pto apeak distinctly, and the example added 
B to the inheritance had mode it perfect. 
LANGUAGE. U 
IiAHOCACiii combines with all the facul- 
E'.'ttes ; its nature is to give expression by 
r words ; we sometimes widen the thought 
I to that of pantomime action as well as ut- 
^terance. 

There is no doubt that onimnla can talk 
t to each other, they express their wants 
I tad wishes, they negotiate and form plans, 
['And Home of these are so significant, it 
' ironld seem as if they could also use the 
Lpower of reasoning to a considerable ex- 
As an incident iUuatrating the con- 
I veraatiDaal ability of animals, we may 
1 anecdote which recently a^i- 
I'peared in one of the London magazines, 
I <imtten by a clergyman. It was this : 

"Within sight of bis window, connected 
Ettith the wing of the dwelling, thexe was 
^■narrow recess in which a pair of swal- 



lows builded their nest. The recess bad 
considerable depth, with one opening ; 
they went back perhaps a foot nudor the 

cover and got their nest completed, and 
they Hew away for a kind of ' honeymoon ' 
previous to setting up housekeeping. 
Meantime a pair of sparrows came, and 
took possession of the nest, and when the 
swallows returned, and the time bad. 
almost arrived for the tirat egg to be de- 
posited, the birds that owned the nert, i 
were astonished and annoyed and angered, ' 
to think that their handiwork, their home, 
tbeir nest, had been stolen ; ibej flew- 
about and scolded, and the sparrows sat 
there, and would bite At tiie owners of the 
nest when they approached too near. Th» 
BwoilowB, seeing that they were not able 
to contest the matter with on equal number 
of sparrows, flew away, and in half an 
hour came back with a dozen others, and 
then the battle began, but the swallowa 
were poor fighters, and the sparrows being- 
the pugilists of the air, on a small scale, 
were able to hold the uest. The Hock of 
swallows retired, aaif abandoning the nest, 
but in a short time swallows were coming 
in from every direction in squads, until 
there were hundreds of them, and they- 
did not attempt to drive the trespassers, 
away, but they began to bring mnd, and 
font or five swollowB, acting as masons, 
built up a wall in front of the nest^ shut- 
ting in completely the sparrows with Uieir 
stolen nest, and hermetically sealed it in 
a very few minutes ; while fifty swallows 
were bringing mud, the few that conh' 
work at it were piling it in the wsU, and 
then the sparrows and the nest being dis- 
posed of, utterly imprisoned, the swallowa 
brought material and built and finished a 
nest in front of the mud wall, and yet 
under cover of tlio building, and the «une 
day, or the next day, a swallow's egg was 
deposited, " The tnith is, the bird wanted 
her neat for the purposes for which she 
bad built it, and the other swallows knew 
it, and they helped her out of the trouble, 
and executed capital punishment upon the 
inviulers. There is another story, of a 
dog that, following his master's wagon to 
the market town, hod been assaulted and 
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■evpTcly wiiipped bj m big maEtiff that 
csme boiiiidiiig domi the luwu, and witli- 
ont juat cauKU lmt\ severely pimitiliett the 
poBBing slmuget, The smKll dug was too 
mauh ii)jare<l to follow his niastci, anil 
mad'? Ilia way home two or three milea 
iMck. in the courne ot ft week or two, he 
hod become Bu tu- recovered that lie coiild 
eally furtb agaiu, Bud it nonlil seem that 
he bad coinmnnicuti>J his mishap to all 
the dogs iu the aeighhorbood, and obo 
tnoming when the master started lor mar- 
ket, onr little maltreated dog, with five or 
six others that were larger, and one 
bonnoer, equal to his enemy in size and 
(Arength, starletl with bim, and thus they 
trotted along, and they must have had a 
signal agreed Upon, as Judas did wbeo be 
wd " Whomsoever I aball kisa, that Home 
is he, hold him fast," and when tbey 
z«aohed the mrm where Uie old battle had 
"been fought, tbe flook ol dogs had been 
left a little distance beliind ; the big dog 
3 oat to repeat his cruelty, and the 
e fellow pitched into bim oa if he were 
i to give him battle. The crowd of 
X that came there to avenge the insult 
4 injnry, pounced upon tbe invailer and 
i him dead ; his big antagonist had 
1 turn by the throat, while the other 
1 belabored him until his breath 
s gone, and then all the helpers turned 
it utd trotted back to the place whera 
e from, and the little dog hurried 
K.inalniiu'^, i-cjoicing in the retribution, 
$ overtook his master. 
rtioEilate speech belongs to the homon 
^ flioDgb parrots and some other birds 
d ot men to speak ; but the chattering 
Ej^MSe, and ducks, and sparrows, and 
^r birds is doubtless articulate to the 
Iv'ti^ are native to it ; they understand 
» other as we understand cuirsrlves ; 
5 doubtless being simple, ac- 
I to the instincts and talents and 
i and dispositions that ojnstitute 
^mental life. 

^lU^ one of the perceptive or semi- 

e organs be comparatively weak 

l^tile others are strong, there is a de- 

ly in the manifestation ; many a i)er- 

l ifl rich in knowledge, but weak in 



speech ; another is redundant in speech, 
and not very strong in the philoBOphia 
side of the mind ; he talks much and et^ys 
httlc. Where all these organs are of equal 
and large development, a person will take JV 
in all the shades and peculiarities ot 
tilings and life and action, and if endowed 
with good Language will be able to ex- 
press in a clear, full and eAicient manner 
all the facts, their slnuHngs and blendinga, 
which he has been able to cuniprebeud. 
THE KEASONING ORGANS. 
These are Causality and ComporiaoD, 
the first gives a logical tendency, the abil- 
ity to plan and understand causes and ef- 
fects. There are those who have wonder; 
ful practical perception, but not so much 
of what should be colled intellectual gra^, 
or comprehensiveness of thonght ; they 




tjU'MckliTe f^jrapcramenl. We oatlce UM the hesd'ia I 
liftwl apwBrd Bnd forward, BotLaHmm the cpiniiog 
oniieau'to wbem the lieli Joins tfae rorchead, Hi 
Irngth 1e groit ; hie knowlodge of chiractet, power Of 
criticlem, abUit; to think and make Bhsrp niulfib !■ 
his forw. 

jwroeive the outward things ; doubtless a 
dog sees as well as his master does all Uiat 
comea within his range of vision, but 
he does not see it in the light of highec i 
logic, or in the tight of art as men do ; 
some men will gather history, acquire io» 
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tnation, letaa all the piactioal details from the beginning, and from things pre 

I busLaeas, and jvt can not conduct e. seut reach bock to their origin, 
pbniunrsH, can not see beyond the reach of Comparison, working with Oaunality, ' 

X e<re ; while, with large Causalitj, » gives the power of asaijsis, n'hile Causal- 
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e into the ity gives the power of synthesis ; Com- 
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man will close his eyes, will s 

fiitai'B, uuilBtULly caiiHPBanditonHequencee, pariaon takes the subject to pieces, and 

and relate himself to that which is distant stnilies the differences and pecuharitioB, 

in time and place and condition ; he has while the reasoning powers combine to 

excellent Cduimon sense, and he has a put together forces, or comprehend the 

strong tendency to be logical, to study combination of forces. When the upper 

the «Ly and wherefore, find know the end part of the forehea<l is largest, there is a 



't.mde&of to be abstrtict and lionvy and 
■appareuttj dnll ; snch men should relate 
themselves to jiereons who liave large per- 
'Oeptive organs. The head of Lubbock, 
Fig. lOS, shows great grasp of thought, 
■while Jtihn Stuart Mill. Fig. 111. and C. 
E. Cody, Fig. lira, show woudertwl por- 
■oeptive jiower, while IhoB. Sterry Hunt, 
Fig. 117, shows a large development of 
the sflmi-pcrceptiveB, as well as thi* per- 
«eptiTBB, and a fair development of the 
Teasouing OTgnnii, especially Comparison. 
PersonB with large Cansality will give, 
in their oonversation, an explanation or 
ftD exposition of a subject from first prin- 
ciples, while one nith a pretlomiiiance of 
Comparison, will use parables, figures of 
speech, will remember and ntter fables, 
Trill give illustrative anecdotes, especially 
if he have large Eventuality and Lan~ 
«aage. 

HUMAN NATUKE AND AGBEEABLE- 
NESS. 

Working with the intellectual fiK,«lties, 
■w« have Human Nature and Agreeable- 
neaa, though they seem to stand as a kind 
of arbiter between different groups of fac- 
tUties. The first appreciates disposition, 
the upshot and make-up of a stranger, and 
according to the sagacity which this fac- 
ulty imparts to an observer, will he relate 
and oo -ordinate his other faoultieain their 
treatment of strangers. U the faculty of 
Human Nature sees in a man a lordly, eel- 
flsh, hard person. Caution, Approbative- 
TWSB, Sei^retivenesa, perhaps Benevolence 
and Ideality, will be awakened to the 
&ct that the stranger needs to bo nibbed 
fiiesmooth way, then .4.greeablen ess comes 
in to apply the remedy; if through Human 
Nature one sees in a stranger a person 
ir&o can be dominated, who needs to be 
■advised and expects it, who wants to be 
-oastBted in making his selection in pur- 
■ -chasing, or deciding what it is best to do, 
"the observer will reach a conclusion as to 
\rhich method will best ser^■e the object 
1 of their meeting ; hence a 
JieiBon ia silent and dignified, is modest 
amd deferential, is arrogant and stiff in 
/I treatment of a stranger, according to 



what he sees in the stranger may be re- 
qiiired. A man who travels as a canvasa- 
ing commercial agent, will have as many 
sides to himself in a day's work, as he . 
meets of different characters, and accord- 
ing as the faculty under consideration 
exerts influence with bim, in teaching him 
what the stronger he meets may need in 
order to produce desired results, all tie 
other faculties of his mind will seem to 
bend to that errand and subject, and a 
man will go -'from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe." from subservient to ■ 
austere, from plausible, mellow, genial, 
to a spirit of advice and dictation, and 
succeed in every case. And there is no 
fraud in this. A man ia not obliged to 
sell to the modest, quiet man, goods at 
any other prices, or on any other terms 
than he would condesoe-nd to sell to the 
arrogant, lordly man; he may sell all day, 
«)n the one price system, and treat every- 
body alike as to the absolute tacts, and 
yet he will tell one man how much he 
ought to liave, and give it to him, and not 
overload him. He will modestly leave 
one lordly man to select what he wiahea, 
and give him all he requires, and so 
changing with every variety of character, 
and this illtistration may be applied in as 
many ways as there are diffL-rent charac- 
ters to be met. The man who has calibe* 
and can do tliin succeeds. In fact, a man 
who understands men needs less force and 
talent to succeed. 

AoBKBABiiBNBsa sceiHS to work with all 
the faculties, and will serve to Inbrioatu 
them and make their achon acceptable, 
after Human Nature has taught ua how 
the person being treated ought to be dealt 
with, and how to utter disagreeable truths 
-without giving offense, and make the lan- 
guage and conduct welcome to others. 
Agreeableness tends to put lioney into the 
voice, aud a wavy ease into the gestures 
and the bow, and the possession of it ia a 
fortnne to a man who has a good general 
organization, for he can occupy places of 
difficulty where most men are too tart aud 
curt to be employed, and he will make 
himself so useful in the business that ha 
will seem to be indispensable. 
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Everytking, from head to feet, of form, 
I- cize, and tuition, indicates, in some de- 
I gree, the character of the individual, or 
I etete of mind and feeling in exercise for 
the time being. The arching or depressing 
t of the eye-browB, the full opening or par- 
1 closing of the eye, the jiursing or 
' poatdng of the lips, the firm set jaw, the 
elevated head, the lofty shoulders, the 
stiff attitude, the dignified and stately 
step, or the reverse of this, will impress 
each observer in respect to the changing 
moods which may exist in a given indi- 
vidual. A horse pricka up his ears when 
is interested or pleased, or puts his 
s beck if a motion be mode that dis- 
pleases him. 

Each of the mental organs has its nat- 
ural language, as shown in pantomime, 
' which is exhibited by the gestures and 
I motions of the head, hands, and body. 
i Children and animals read the feelings of 
their parents or masters by their motious 
and attitudes, which are often more iuflii- 
eutial than words. The brain is the cen- 
tral sonrce of motive aud mental power ; 
J action has its root or seat of impulse 




in the brain and its connections, and as 
the mind forms purposes, the will i: 
out to ,the extremities, and the e 
raotions espress the inward thought ai 
feeling, 

Habitua] states of mind tend to product' 
habitual forms and espresaions of face 
and body ; a person who Kuffers pain for 
years, will have in the face an expression 
of the internal state ; one who has been 
nurtured in gladness, though the face may 
not be beautiful, it will wear the aunabine 
of joy ; one who has had care and respoa- 
sibility, will come to show it in the feoe, 
in the walk, and in the voice, as one who 
haa been subjugated and kept subordhu 
will have the word humiliation it 
his features not only, but in all his n; 
ment« and attitudes. It is intexeBtaBg- J 
observe an individual who is acted B 
by different and contradictory inflnc 
Let the reader watch two yoimg g' 
they are engaged in animated 00nv6 
tion. Tlie speaker suits the i 
facial expression to the thought she U ^ 
taring, while the listener will have a a ~ 
or a cloud ilash over lier face ; tlieia k 



* -nliole body, aad the diBpoBitions which 

are (1191100117 ^^^d in nil the form and 
pose ut tliH persuu, coiubine U) shuw biui 
to be ft man that wUlnever be trifled with; 
be ia the " Miia of Authority " and prop- 
erty and stondiiig and power, sccuBturaed 
I to give orders and be obeyed. His very 
L looka ore law, and it he but nod the head, 
i or point the fingef, those having lesa of 
j tiio oliaracteristics of jwwer and dignity, 
inatinctively obey hia wOl. The "Sub- 
i Man," whoese baek is half bent, 
I wlioee bills look as if in an irreaolnte po- 
sition, hie knees suppliant, and bis feet 
«Ocnpying qpace by permiaaion, not by 
. light ; his down stretched arms, holding 
[ Ilia hat, and the crown of the head at the 
I xegion of Self-cateem and FimineBs in 
striking oontroat with that of the other 
I flgnre : bis soft and infirm face, hia yield- 
ing Wd stibmisBivB countenance, his 

• flabby lips and irresolute chin BJid cheeks, 
I show him to be the tenant in aiToars of 

jut, standing in the presence of hia lord, 
V landlord, pleading excuees for hie ina- 

1 feility to pay, hardly daring to expect 
leniency, and tearing eviction ; the plea 

I of short oropB through drought, or the de- 

[ fltruction of crops by inseota, or jjerhaps 
thtongb too much rain, or frost early or 
late, avail little iu the presence of such 
dignity and domination. The submiasivu 
man exjiresaea in every appearance Ven- 
«ration aiicl deference, and utter lack of 
dignity and pride. The heads of these 

, two figures are directly opposite in the 
development of Firmness and Self-esteem, 
and of Benevolence and Veneration. 

If we conid reverse their relative posi- 
tions, then the tenant wonld stand erect 
and the landlord would receive him with 
the most graciona bow of condescension. 
The present landlord Jias the development 

, of body and brain which belongs to or 
grows ont of long usage in being master, 
'while the poor tenant, owning no land, 
and cultivating it as it were on sufferance, 
s robbed of his dignity and individual 

' selfhood; and hia Veneration and Benevo- 
lence, the elements of subordination or 

[ linmility are, on the contrary, strongly 
developed. 



The contrast in the attitude of these 
two persona is not greater than that in 
the conformation of their heads, and the 
espresHJou and build of their faces, and 
these difltecences of appearance are juBti- 
lied by the differences in their organizft- 
tion. Onr lordly dignitary, destitute 
Benevolence and Veneration, but an 
provided with Self-esteem, Firmness, 
structiveneaa, and Combativeness, is 
a man to relax his hautenr and import 
ance ; he seems to enjoy the degradation 
of his subordinate. We may learn from 
hia development of the organ of Lan- 
guage, which swells the lower eye-lid, 
that the harangue with which he rebukes 
the delinquent will be no less piohx than 
severe ; the gift of speech is sometimes 
lavished on a man who abuaea it prodig- 
iously; others, on the contrary, have ex- 
treme tacitumityj excess in one case, de- 
fect iu the other. It need hardly be said 
that these persons exhibit tlie extremes 
of arrogance and aubmissiveueas, T 
can imagine a just mediiuu between 
two extremes of character, we will 
have no excess, but everything needfnl 
Becure efficiency, self-reliance, and avoid' 
ance of that weakness whicJi spoils the 
one, and that arrogance which makes the 
other offensive and tyrannical. 

Physiognomy, we use the term in this 
case in ita broad sense, not meaning 
merely the cast of the eye, or the pout of 
the lip, or the length or breadth of tlie 
nose, the peculiarity of the chin, but the 
whole make-up, involving temperament 
and the general harmony of character, ia 
a great aid in reading jioople as they are 
casually met in daily life. In discussing 
and estimating character by physiognc 
ical methods, the public generally 
in the whole man ; we are impresBed 
the harmony or want of harmony 
figure, the poise of the head or 
shottldera, the hanging of the arms, 
firm or shambling attitude of the legs 
feet ; if a man stands firmly 
and is balanced on hia spine i 
not maintaining his erect position by 
untary muscular effort, but as if he 
built for a harmonious well poised 
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E^[e3ietal impre«sioD and frequent ei- 
"He IE a tine looking umii," 
) M noUiing to criticise, everything 
^ Iwnnouione tliut a general coumieud- 
j remuk, il oaything be said, will be 
nmlt. 

t is istercsting to sit on a tialoonj, 

« one canwntvli tlio facial eipreHsion 

t a. doaen pcraoos who are looking 

; throng. One man comes 

; bj; lie is EtuRip.v, with short 

I, and body all the way ot a bigness, 

dish bee, Bud with no point or posi* 

1 in his whole lunke-up ; another 

, bent, litlie, swings as he sweeps 

[, imd his motions natural aiid easy 

I Hmlesa ; another is tall, nngnlaT, 

I, gKont, miiseular, positive, as if be 

i ball angry and in a hnrry ; and the 

IB one finds on the balcony will put on 

ir expression as each person of diverse 

d motion posses. Then the strong, 

1^ and coarse methods of dress ; Bome 

d precision, a kind of "Don't 

It ma" appearance ; one prides him- 

K jn bis neat foot and polished boot, 

« as if the earth were hardly good 

I tot his precious feet ; another ia 

il of Mb hands or hie gloves; another 

I necktie ; auother man's central 

L of thought seems to be his mons- 

A; another will nurse a luni; bt^ard, 

B^pAt and coddle it, as if it were the 

t of his thought, and the god of his 

■i another is fond of his hat; we 

J persons who take pride in a 

BilMad brimmed soft hat, which they 

jFjaaiitily, and have the crown run np 

l' poilit, or it is dented into Alpine 

E other grotesquQ form ; another 

98 a shiny silk bat, and whenever he 

n his hand, he brushes it with his 

}, abowing that he does this at home, 

ciouslj does it in company, 

lltMls where the man's fancy is. 

Of lady connected with business 
t York, rides up in one of the lines 
) to her destination, und by her 
i esemplitiee a pecidiar artistic 
giiix hair, whiuh is abundant and 
k not dressed aceording t^ the pre- 
([fltyle, but is divided into strips as 



wide as one's finger, and tastily looped up 
or festooiitid, and, so far as has been seen, 
it would appear that ithad been carelessly 
fastened without any regard to duplica- 
tion, but «^acb lock liud a graceful curve 
on its own account ; and then her hat is 
trimmed with pendant members, and 
around bar ueok she wears a scarf made 
oi silk net work and long fringe, main- 
taining the same thought or ttiate, uid 
then the jacket or short cloak is trimmed 
after a similar style; her reticule has trim- 
ming with the looped and tasseled swing- 
ing sort, and as she gets out of the stage 
and walks away she attracts the eye o£ 
people, but there is an air of ladylike 
grace and taste and peculiarity about the 
whole make-up, and the willowy swing of 
the person, as she gracefully walks, bears 
out the same idea. The writer being at" 
least fifty years her senior, takes the lib- 
erty of observation, without feeling that 
it is obtrusive, or impertinent, and also- 
without attracting attention. 

There is another who rides up in the 
same line of stages, and her whole make- 
up of dress and appearance is in direct 
contrast with the other; her hair is massed 
into a solid heap, as if it were frozen, and 
there is a kind of fixed severity in all tbd 
outlines of her dress, her form, and of ex- 
pression of face, and her walk is of the- 
same tyye ; she is solid, healthy, vigorous, 
has a firm expression of &ce and lips, and 
the general features appear about as in- 
flexible as if thej were marble, while the 
other lady lias a face of varied expression, 
mobile, a little lank but very interesting; 
she never lias a set, fixed look, while thi& 
lady's look is aa fixed as if made in bronze. 
Now the whole contour and method of 
dress and taste in displaying trimmings, 
including the walk, we regard as manifes- 
tationsot I'hysiognomy; an outward show 
of inward character. 

With this prefatory thought before thft 
reader, let us look at a few portraits. 
■ Fig. 148, B. F. r., ia nearly sii feet 
high, ftud well proportioned ; ho haa » 
calm, self- satisfied face, seems impressed 
with his own dignity and worth, moves 
among men aa if he had no favors to ask. 



ADd ttae under no ctim|ilimeut to any- ologist will reaogniEe FinuueHH. Self-ei 

bod; ; be seems to have ao doubt of Ms teem, Approbativeness, CautiousnMa, e 

beiug ncceptal'Ie and welcome wherevej- Ideality; there is ao special espreodon o 

he I'Uooses to go, aud takes no eeuoDd taleot ; good scuse and judgment are nil 

place. He evident! J taltos mucb pride in that cau be predicated of the face; we asa 




Fig. 118. B, F. P. HAB«oHion» OaoAinliTtoK. 

Ilia hair, and well he may. tor it is vary bo look ot tyranny, no tendency to lor^'S 

■..nice ; he is handsome, and is relieved over others, but a desire to 

from auy embarrassment wliich singular by reapeetable people aud espeoik^f t 

*nd inluinuonious features impose ; in the ladies. Such an organization 

'• -that (ace and btiild of body, that erect life, and is likely to have and deservriil 

I and quiet defiance ol attitude, the phren- many warm friends. 



), Pbtboq Brownlow, was b most Uim to be liooeet, Hod kapw bim to bo i 

ipioaous figure at Kuoxville, Teiin., ijliioky, and willing ta opxmse openly all 

fe ntftllf years aa preacher, editor, politi- thut lie diaapproved ; he seemed to takff { 

, and aggresaive critic ; what aiida' delight in puithing his views into promi- 

B expresaion of tiiee, the nose and tho iiPm'i>, eMpecially if they were deemed im- 

pe, the chin and the broad cheek bone, pui'ttuit, and more especjallj* it he knew 
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} jaw, and the fullness of the lower 

■t of the brow, as well as the broadness 

fat the head, spall out the literature of 

icity and courage. In that &ee we 

'J duplicity, but aggressive courage. 

1 hie day and time he was a thorn in 

E ilesU of all who, as he deemed it. op- 

1 tliat which was right ; he was a 

1 of wonderful daring, would utter 

Uigiiage from Uie atnmp, that no other 

a of his time could utter and carry off 

ia head UMhamied, ETerylwdT believed 



they would meet with the hottest oppod- , 

Parson Brownlow and Wendell PhiUipa ■ 
were as for apart in their exterior form I 
and manner, and in their style of utter- 
ance, as two men could well be, and at j 
the same time they possessed certain 
traits ia coraraou; both were honest, both 
oourageoas to the last degree, both ag- ' 
gi'easive and defiant, and each seemed to 
take delight ia acting upon public 
ment, aa the tsoulter acts upon the sgil ii 



-■-"■ 



advance of tbe plawahare, whiok goes of himself. We hare Men bim stand oa 
ahead and cuts the tnrf uad severs the a plutfurm in New Yorh:, making a Bpeech. 



'i nwts, and maliea it easj tor the |iloWBhare 

' tu tnm aver the tough aoil. 

Phillips WAS refined, poliafaoil, scbolarty, 

. jmngeut, analTtical, definite, honeet, and 
■a bue as iiteel to liia convictions; Brown- 
low was noisy, broad in his statenienta. 



to people who differed from hiia in opin- 
ion about the subject of slavery ; he nt~ 
tcred B, polished, bitt«r, and scathing sen- 
tence, which called out roars of applanse, 
and an avalanche of hisseB ; he stood 
quietly with one arm behind his back. 



I ainoere in his convictions, and deliaat with his pale intellectual face, and his eytt 
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( lOTaidB the opposing crowd he lost lus 

J Toiae at one time, so that he could hardly 

I Apeak aloud, and he said he was deter- 

L mined to "die game," and if he "coidd 

I not talk he could at least make faces at 

the Abolitionists and the loco-focoe." he 

being what was called a Whig, and we 

think editing a paper called the Knoxville 

Xet ns look at the portrait o. Wendell 

' Phillips ; the face waa ckssical, the leiv- 

\^ turea -were handsome, even in old age ; 

be has a broad, strong chin, and therefore 

; tmlike Brownlow, always had eommand 



glittering with upparent joy, that 1 
could «tir up the elements, and vbcn t 
applause and hisses that alternated t 
all were tired, had died down, 
ated the same statement in a calm e 
level voice which had called down i 
storm, and then it roared again ; i^ien jf 
ceased, he uttered it the third time; i 
were fewer hisses, when that ceaaed^ 
uttered it again, and went on, and if d 
an audier.'^e was flayed alive, if e 
litioul parties and theological instita^ 
were stung to the qniok, for their p^H 
the subject of slftvewr which b 
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uHDg, then nnd there was it done ; 
I be WAS not liuieteroDS, bie tbiu baud, 
Itfieato foatorGs, and aleuder form did 
it provoke muscular oppositiou. If the 
riy Brownlow bad stuod theris, toid ut- 
[ Bimilaj words, tliero would have 

UiBrownlow had muwiUar Christianity, 
mUned with talent and integrity; Phil- 




Fig. i:i1. TBB RlOTUUB Uequlatus. 

I lipa did not appeal to the mnectilar ele- 
E ment, never manifesting anjthingf ' that 
E TOQld excite it, but bia polished invective, 
Krliis vivid argnments, and hia scathing con- 
T'demTiation of immoralities as be viewed 
Vfliem, made him a power unequalled in 
Etna time during the great escitement of 
^^bolitionism . 

Phillips was invited to lecture in Cleve- 
P-land, Ohio, and bj a strange and singular 
p blonder, the association which invited 
I posted the town with bills hende^l 
^"OHver WendeU Pliillips " will address a 
ting at such a place, mixing the name 
"Autocrat of the breakiaat table," 
h tbat ot the autocrat of abolitioniam ; 



and a gentleman from Tennessee heard 
tlie lecture, and although Phillips vigo- 
Touslj, without moditlcation or without 
palliation, scathed the subject of slavery, 
the Tenneaseaa accepted it, recugmzed 
its logic, and believod in it in the abstract. 
He started on the Ciuoinnali train the 
next morning, and felt into conversation . 
with a gentleman who hapj>eaed to be at | 
the lecture and remembered 
having seen the Teunesseean 
there ; and he asked hjni how 
he liked the lecture, and be re- 
plied, ' 'Admirably ; it was God'l 
truth," and added, "Now, 
your Garrisons and PhiUipat 
and Beecberswould talk OB that 
^■^ man did, there would be no just 

i;^^ occasion to criticise." And 

c^^C^ when he was informed that the 

man he had beard was Phillips 
himself, though he had the Oli- 
ver Wendell as a prefix to hia 
name on the hand -hills, the 
Tenneaaean said "Never mind, 
I won't take back what I have 
said, I stand by it. " The truth 
is, Phillips bad a wonderful 
method of making that which 
he said seem to be right, and 
men had to get away from tbe 
place before their previous n 
tions would come bock and onat - ' 
the influence which the du- 
course had awakened in Uiefl j 
minds. ' • 

Fig. 151 is also a man of might, but em- 
ploys different methods from the others 
in expressing his opinions. When Phil- 
lips and Brownlow were excited it set 
their tongues running, it awakened the 
intellect, and the moral feeling. When 
the person under consideration was ex- 
cited, he stopped talking, and began to 
use his mi.«ele and bis clnb ; in the field 
of rioting be was master; he had courage, - 
but it was rough; he had opinions, but 
they were expressed by blows, and ad- ' 
dressed to the physical consciousness of j 
his opponents. Every feature of this 
man ; tbe very form of his hat brim, the 
grip of his hand upon bis stick, the length 
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o( hu upper lip, the rough outlines at his 
face, ftll mean |>ower, but punor in the 
Tougher form, power governed by the 
bane of tlie braiu, not by tlie top. 

Bolii Phillips aud Browulow have mot 

such iiiMi tw the mun vnth the club, Fig. 

151, have aeen audiences where there were 

perhaps hundreds, ready to wield their 

loroe ill a raoHculur way, and though tbfy 

might howl and threaten they rarely ad- 

Tanoed to the conflict: they would expect 

Brownlow to meet them on the same 

terms: PhillipB diii not so much eieito 

^ flie muficles or the paHNionb that flud vent 

' through the mubcleb. uk he did the Intel' 

[ leotuftl (utd moral puntrs 



lUe and experienoe, btaoed up by Uu* 
which ia courageous, oonscieutiouB, atead- 
foBt, and iatetltetuftl; the words ainoenty, 
gooduess, and iutelUgeut interest in hu- 
manity, eiprtsH much that may be seen 
iu hia tHCc, aud in the whole ooatoor of 
the head and l>ody. 

There iiro those who stride forth into 
the world of effort, and every motion 
eeems a challenge, every attitude a men- 
ace to their opponent ; Brownlow baa 
Homuthiug of that appearance. Fig. ISl 
is a. muscular menace, blind to reason ftnd 
and moral sentiment, and hie sympathy a 
factor of unregulated power; while PhH- 
lipd and Weslfv appealed to the b 
sentimenta of human nature. 




John Wesley is another man of mark ; 
Vm battle be fought was agaiust the wick- 
edness of hia time, and often led to uoise 
' Mid riot, but liiii weapons were of the re- 
ligiouB type. His featuree expreea deci- 
son, poeitiveness, thorough conviction of 
t the righteouBuesB of his cause, while his 
f luge Benevolence, and strong religious 
Lfeelings, would carry to the hearer hsbui- 
SKioe that he believed himself in the right. 
Here is a fine temperament, sensitive 
to all that ia tender and rich iu human 



What shall wb any of the physiognomjr,!^ 
of the general make-up, also of thttl 
Phrenology, the temperiiment, and eoa.-' • 
constitution of Fig. 153 ? He looks comfij 
tortable, as if he owed no ma 
and as if he had ' ' much goods laid ap ti 



many years, 



, that wot 



supply food and raiment, rest and ii 
tion, and all that the physical man nee 
without anxiety and without effort ; a p 
ture of health physically considered, bid 
no expression of the face which mm 
much ; he looks as if he had c 
purpose to accomplish, and as if he hwt^ 
never done anything that gave him n 
anxiety or much pride ; his eye is opea^ i 



An Open, 
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Mting -rankneas, but not eipreasing where tlie tender steaks could be (ound ; 
r deftnite oiiinious. lie would underBtand the beat cuts, and 

is enough of forehead to indiettto be ready to cut them ; he would charge a 

r tftleut, but it does not seem to have high price, and do it with the utmost eang 

B muoh exercised. His lieail is broml froid ; lie w.mld never blush if ha were 

iotigh above and about tlie ears, to give caught iu making wrong change "or wrong 

a, fair degree of force, if there were 

rthi&g to call for it, but he does not 

« if he would take nioch interest in 

it which should happen lo be the bot- 

nthe fight; he would say "They 

pve begun it, let them fight it out ; 

Edther dog belonga to me." 

J'Bis development of the superior sMiti- 

mts would keep him from being aua- 

Kt^ of anything detrimental to good 

^orals ; he would be more likely to be- 

e voluptuous in appetite, and in the 

Jpleasures of sense, than he would to do 

lOjtbing offensive to good order in an 

>fert and noiay way. 

e study the faces of Phillips, Brown- 
(W, Wesley, and of our muscular friend, 
ne shall see expreasion iu all 
Kit when we eomo to Fig, 153, it is diffi- 
ult to say what definite eipresaion he S 

tceiit a good-natnred contentment, weight he 
F -without an objeot tor endeavor, or any reot the error 
' speoial purpose in life but to have a good nocencj 
*ime without much effort. That is a o 

Fig. 154 is an expressive countenance ; practical bo 
•we may say an open faoe, an animal face getic strong 
without vicious inclination ; his heavy when he hai 

■cheek, especially the lower part of it, in- square off and spar with his best fnend. 

dicates that the dinner beU rather than It he had sufficient intelligence he would 

Ihe church bell calls him to hia devotions; make a capital cook he would prefer to 

that he loves to eat, that he enjoys nearly be the lord of the larder than to be very 

-everything that is eatable, eapeeially if far removed from lus base of suppliea. 

I there ia enough of it. Alimeutiveneas, in He would be fond of horses and dogs and 

I j>hrenological langa^e, would seem to be dinner, and when not annoyed, one of the 

1 "his forte, that he would meditate on the best natured men in the world, tor he ii 

I ^probabilities and deairabilities respecting physically comfortable, and relishes lili 

f dinner, as soon as he had finished hia through the physical senses admirably. 

f ■breakfast ; would know the lore of the Thia man represents a claas whose brain 

ft^lining-ioom, Liore than of the library or is mostly in the base ; they are "of the 

" « ohurcli. earth earthy," live for the body and the 

We have seen some men of whom his pleasures of physical sense solely ; gener- 

d and face remind uainameat market, ally get, if they have a good chance, only 

I it there ia anything in the way of enough ol education to write their names, 

■work that he would do with a gusto, it and poorly at that ; they deride all that 

Would be farming out the roasting pieces is religious or spiiituol, and pursue any- 

" I ft quarter of beet; he would know thingtliatwillgain for themfood and fun. 




Opm Faci 

.ply laugh, and cor- 
and^tem to do it in all in- 

ne story head, the talent is 
far as it goen 
m muscle willing to ase it 
1 anything to do he will 



lo portrait 155, wo have the expression eee that diin, bow fall of meaniiig and de- 

of strenglti, eorcestnesa, pereiBtenc;, posi* cision; tlis elements of love tare strongly 

tivenesG, intelligciiee, integrity, and mag- manifested there, as well as resolatioit and 

naniniitj'; unlike Fig. 153, though his eje pow^r. There is in that cheek, especiall;- 

is wide open, liers means something; the in the corner of the mouth, the indioatioa 




I features are reguliir. but they are full of 
I power; compare that nose with Fig. 153, 
I the lines of which may be more classical, 
I more elegant, but how defloient in char- 
f aoter; the nose of Pig. 155 means "Clear 
3 track for I am coming," "I am in 
"eameet," "I will not compromise," "I 
vfill not extenuate," "I will lie heard." 
Compare the lips with those of Fig. 148 
or Fig. 153, and see the world of charac- 
ter by contrast ; they carry resolntion, 
1, affection, ardor, strength ; 



of delicacy and relinement, combinedii 
strength ; look at the jKiee of that Lm^I 
defiant, determined, ambitions, proud,] 
positive; how firm the neck ! the breadlji 
and strength of the shoulders, how i 
posing ! What an intelligent toFehea 
prominent in the lower region, indioa 
method, discrimination, practical (si 
memory, power of analysis, and knowlJ 
edge of character. That ie a dramfttit 
head and face, and every expression r 
attitude means power and purpose. 



GSINS Dt"CUE8S AI.EXASDBOTN*. 



l^OTttait 156 indiontes reserve power ; Ujub opened before her a lite of aetaieve- 

[ bead set'iDE to be large end well meut and endeavor, il wonld have made a 

mi»ed, the forehead massive and thought- markeil difference in her expreMon of 

ll ; the gathering and holding piiwec is ftico, as well as in her eharacter ; a woman 

seated, rather than the jwwer to es- surrounded as she has been, is move gan- 




flic 1S6 Grind DiCHisa HiBU 



I press it m that fat^e we see prudence 
^Ateadfastness breadth of life not bo muuh 
feobvitj and animation, as jiower to act 
tnder oircumstances of pressnre and im- 
wrtauoe. Tliere is in the nnse and lips. 
IDd outline of the face, and expression of 
tlie forehead and ejes, and in the ears, in- 
iieation of retinement. mdtuie, taste, and 
JidiBcrimination. Her cultivation has tend- 
d to prune and guide, and perhaps con- 
ilidate, but at the same time sappress 
i strong outward workings of her effl- 
P$ent nature ; if she liad been a man, and 
i received a military education, and had 



erallj Idee a pmned hedge than like t 
luxuriant growth of the tluirti bushes that ] 
constitute it ; but the face ih handsome, 
refined, and massive ; the head is broad, 1 
strong, comprehensive, with solid talent 
and eharacter. 

Fig. 157 has a fine expression of face, 
rather harmonious, indicating Babstantfal 
oharacteriatica, deflniteness of purpose, 
biit not much aggresaiveneaa ; there is the 
baaiH of good scholarship, sound sense, 
strong moral feeling, great dignity, firm- 
ness, and seli-poBsession, with decided 
force of character, but held under restraini 



Hem>b 4ND Faces : How to Study Tebm. 



L'lj cnltiTatioD and strong moral power, inliistace; see wbat refinement of montlt 

The head rises high, npw&rd fnitu the and nose and eyee ; we do not in ius fea- 

3 region of the crown, where el- tares see the strength of BrowiOow or 1 

mta of pradence, reputation, integ- Phillipe or Weeley, ood what a contrast^ 

_fety, steadfaatnesa, and dignity are prom- between his features and tliose of Fig.l 

F^entlv manifested. 151 . In Neal, logic, criticism, wit, tastei. " 




Fig. 168, Joseph C. Neal, a natural wit. poetic retineiuent, imagination, and eiym- 
l phihjBopher, and poet, he never weighed pathy were the law of his life. He wa« ». 
Fuore than 115 pounds, sixty pounds too writer tor the press in Philadelphia, a ^ 
' — said the wittiest things of his time. His- | 

great brain wore out the weak body wifl^ 
which it was allied, and he went early * 
the grave, one of tlie most delicate t 
sensitive of men. 

Fig. 159, and those of the eilhot 
sort which follow, give vivid iUootrktii 
of the effect of mere outline, 
writer sits in hia office, he sees at a l4 
distance the front door, which opens C 
Broadway, and when peojjle com( 
light in the early part of the day it 
delivered upon the back of those i 
enter, thus leaving their faces i 
shadow; neverthelesa he has learned 1*J 
f little, and his head measured twenty -three know every person he is acquainted witly 
I inches ; he had the delicacy of girlhood by the mere outline of the body, " 





, by same indications forehead, indicnting prai^tical talent ; we 

b motdon siippliea. see tlie dignity, the Rlea^ltiistiietw, the ag- 

picture Ciit out of hlnck gi-OHsiveneaa ot the nost--, weseethopro- 

reproHeutiug tht; dutline of n tnitlitig lip, iudiontiiig affectiou and eym- 

Ud, in fill] front or Imck view, of pftthy, and tlie prominent chin evincing 

a no feature of the face appearing, affeation, and any one ivonM be prepared 

to lift his bat if he met ench a face and 

ContTBBt that with Pig. 160, tlut 
oboiLky, stubbed iiead ; high enough, to ~ 
be ture, but short fiom the ear forwud i 
a snubbed noae with Celestial tendenciefi, 
indicating neither culture nor intelligencfl; 
and Huch a voluptnuoH lip; a mouth with' 
out expresBion, except of oninialunu utd i 
sneering contempt ; the oliin with no def- 
inite relation to the I'est of the face, ex- ■ 
cept its elumsy uwkwardnesH; and a big 
short neck withont lines of grace, beAuty, 
or atrenffth. In some out of the way 
neighborhood, or by-lane, we have met 
nith Bucn a face ; we have seen it in a 
little obscnre ahop selling salt, molaasea, 
cider, and stronger drinkx; the imprcseiou 



Pig. 1B9. Sii.Hon»TTK. 
& it will be interesting to consider how 
rfeot the impression will be, as to the 
identity of the person and his peculinri- 
n point of tact we see people's faces 
a the profile than we do in direct 
front Tiew for when we oie listening to 
the converaalion of two who are facing 
each other, they present their side view to 
the spectator, and we can with propriety 
look at an individual while hia face is 
turned at right angles from onrn, and gaKe 
at the features until every line of the pro- 
Ue becomes thoroughly impressed on the 
mory; but when the person turns ami 
no, we either look directly in Uis 
ir else avert the eye. Thus we look 
r friends ten times more in profile 
in full face, where there are half a 
in a company, tor people do not 
I at liberty to stare squarely in one's 
le and stndy the features. Now in Fig, 
s see the high crown of heatl, the 
nilj and determination which that 
see the length of forehead 
I the ear, showing intelligence; we 
e the foUnesa of the lower part of the 




ne that is far from elevating; 
we feel at once that we are in the presenoe 
of a man whose life, like li's character, ia 
swinish; the yearnings and aspirations for 
the higher ond nobler, if Le liave them, 
are but fleeting and speculfltive; the pre- 
sent, with its enjoyments, and al) the sen- 
sual gratification that he can obtain from I 
it, is enough tor him. 
In the study of outlines or protUes, 
observer may acquire some si 



the readineas with wliieh they may bo 
' oompot^ helps him toward positive con- 
victions; there JH so mach of detaO AUil 
oaropleidty in the full face, with its rapid 
, [tnuisitionB of expreuaiou, that much time, 
I and close eorutiuy are uecesaary to the es- 
L 'fablisbment of a single prinoiple; in line 
B the changes wrought bj tie active 
' mind apou the face, that make it most 
I difficult, it not altogether impossible to 
[ •lanuiilate a tteries of definite Hcieutific 
j . -pfafBiagnoinical principles; we neverthc- 
jiJeHB have our convictions, that are baseii 
^nponocrtoiupaTBllelisma existing betwwn 
' ^fpes ol face and character, and tboir 
f -general truth we are not willuig to quea- 



knows little imitation; iu the sfiventiet 

uhe may be, yet she is atill mirthful, Mt- 

less, curious to know what is going o 
the neighborhood; whatever ooDoemsb 
long list of friends imd acquaintancfis, 1 
it ever so trifliug, cugngcB prompt attea] 




In Fig. 161 we have an ontiine that is 

agreeable; at first sight it reminds us of 

Lfiie gonial, compajsaionate, talkative grand- 

E'fnotliet; the neatly arranged cap satisitea 

Bus of the fact of her double motherhood, 

mdwe are led to envy the household that 

slaims her as one of its members. 

The high and well rounded forehead, 

I indicates poise of intellect; a mind stored 

l_ -with experience. We know that her iul- 

9 prudent, and in the giving of it 

es words that are kindly and gentle; 

t, if she must reprove, it is with forbear- 

!, and her nympathy for the little ones 

fllriia come crowding around her kufc. 




Fig. Iflii. 
tion. She is lively, quick, rarely at ri 
from the hour of waking tUl bed time, 
tongue, hands, and feet are alert and re~J 
siKinaive to every occasion for their ezer* 
cise; when the reaper takes her from Uta 
home circle, her empty chair become!) 
long a, sad reminder. 

Then comes in tine contrast to grantt^S 
mother, Fig. 162, the girl jnst o 
gin of maidenhood and the side of indnl' I 
gence; site is quick witted, eager and 
ready; one minute deeply interested in 
describing some ever-so-iunny occurrence 
at school, but before the denouement has 
been reached, she suddenly breaks off to 
ask yon a question abont some entirely 
remote matter, suggested by i 
not tell what, it might have lieen a fly o 
your face, ur a straggling lock. 
of twelve or thirteen is a problem, i 
ture of incongruities; at one time s 
prising us by a remark tiiat seems t 
the outcome of an iinuaual pbilosophia 
insight, and at another manifesting t 
uroh, yet eKBsperatiug stupidity, withn 
gard to the simplest tiiith : she can, h 
ever, pour in upon one a broadside « 
questions, from which we would tain B 
in nttj'r cimfusioi 
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Fig. IM. Julia DomtA. 
may be reasonably inferred, the cases ore 
fails in his inveatigatioDB; 
much to admire, he in- 
Where can perfection of 



rate, that o 



) to organization be found ? 
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|tUe luiolli'CCiial rnciItJes, It iea work nliich should be ri'Hd and studied cnref uUjn by 
y inUdligeui person." 
tny of the oldtasbiuiied systema hnve 
■dy pitaeeil Away, itiirl no more plausibtu 
>aBonable pbus have vet been adopted 
B those preseultd by Mr. Fowler. Tiie 
lico o*r Plircutilopy, now so well eatnb- 
1, kffc Ha lis iniportanl aid in develop- 

^ire and Perfection of Character ; 

|{r^ the MaiiaRemeut of Youth. 1'2 mo, 312 pp. Illusti-ated. | 



^ the mtv-^ 

being. This, the worbbefofill 

an is pre-i^raiaently calculattid to promolc. V 

and we cordially recommend il to SU. 

good memory cannot be overrated,— An 




■i Mental ; 

jooD OBANDnnTiitB. , ^a<[ reBtuiatiou of liealtli of Body 
In Pig. 161 we havo an outline t pp., 25 Ulustriitioiis. Cloth, *1.00. 
ligreeable; at first eight it reminds ui. 
"togenialcompaaBionate, talkative grand- ^ by ilslillc By applying the laws oE 
lotlier; the neatly arranged cap eatiBttes '-nd Buffering tuight be avoided, and im 
il of the fact of bor double motherhood, j 

e led to envy the hoaaehold that c^^^ Coiliplcte ; 



of its a 

The high ajid well rounded forehead, iiri.j Jlental," " Self- Culture ancL 

,lea poiae ol intellect; a mind stored the ..^ Intt'llecttial iDipruVfiiKriit,'*! 

ith experience. We know that Iter ail- inaifiio. Library Editioit, S4.0D, 

prudent, and in the giving of it arch, .^pii^mion of Phrenology lo Ednca-j 

^-worda that arekindlyandgentle; gard t<i,h!Ch f'lrm it lias h«d n large sal^ 

U .te m„« r,p™ U i. with io,b«,- "«■ P';iXC''Spt«^^^ 

Mnee, and lier aympathy for the little ones qneatioiiii, f t 

wdiug around her kurp, in utter eon 



Contrasts of Hkads aks Facbs. 



16T 



ler in our picture, keen, 
:, ready, pert, coy, coiitidiog, loving, 
I it were, of untried possibil- 

1 the street we treqaently come in 
it with the character represented in 



, The PROfusuDB. 

! knoTC his style and gait at 

; people dub him "Professor" for 

ft affeots the student, the man o( ideas, 

ially of new and peculiar ideas, of 

L he olaima to be the discoverer ; 

dly he is related to some vocation of 

Vartiatical nature, upon which he de- 

ia for his living; a painter, dranghta- 

tD, a photographer, and in tliis he has 

HChemea for improvement, and 

.s only the pecuniary means for their 

Bvelopment which would certainly startle 

p civilized world; give him the opportu- 

', and he will buttonhole you tor an 

inite period, and if you do not indi- 

t for hie viewa, he men- 

piy pronounces you wnntiiig in culture, 

I wrapped up in a mantle of profound 

Sshness; nothing, however, can shake 

b seU-posaesaion : no emergency distnrba 

S oompoBure, and his glib tongue can 

B vith ejitraordinary deflniteness a 

Kt for condnct, howevei; inexcusable 

■ truly practical sense. He belongs to 

i large class termed craukv. and any 

Amtation for eccentricitr that eomea to 



his ^ears, is flung bock scornfully as the 
utterance of old fogyism. Tlie wealing 
of the bat, style of the beard, its anti- 
quated point, longhair, the nose, all mani- 
fest an individuality that irresiHtibly im- 
presses one. 

These are but parts of the tremendous 
whole, of variety of profile which must 
strike the reader when in a mixed com- 
pany ; there is always room for specula- 
tion in such study, and the speculation 
may not be altogether without result. 
Deviations from tlie normal or standard 
type of face, suggest impressions favora- 
ble or unfavorable, and he who followa 
them is not often led far wrong. 

It is startling to observe the striking 
differences between people; all observers 
will bear in mind that it is a rare thing to 
see a face or form, in respect to which no 
criticism will be suggested, and rarely the 
features are so harmonious as to balance 
each other, and yet be expressive. Where 
all parts of the head are eqnal and fully 
developed, where nothing can be desired 
as to form of head and fa^ie and body, 
where the aize of the head and that of the 
body indicate harmony and balance, so 
that Itealth and strength and longevity 




Fig. IM. Jm.ii DoKTJi. 

may be reasonably iiiferre4l. the cases are 
so rare, that one fails in his investigations; 
though he sees much to admire, he in- 
clines to ask "Where can perfection of 
organization be found ? " 



it 



Ueaoh abd Faoks : 



How 



Stvby Them. 



Jnlia Domua, Fig. 164, has a cloauoaJ Many yt'ivcB ago she was aeoused of and 
hetu] and (ace, oue ia impresseil favurabl; tried for murder on Stateu lala&d, but 
in respect to every fenture ; the head aiid ttum Home tamBu was wiqnitted. The head, 
face aeem to harmouize, and each purt and face show a great ooDtiaat with those 
appears to be well adapted to the other of Julia Donma. 

parts. A i^viick observer will notice aDjthii]|^ 

In Polly Budine, Fig. 165, the reader llmt ia utnuige or peculiar in the JnaJie-nH 
Vjr see opportunity tor criticism. The of a person, and aa oue moves about ^| 
great cit,v. hie attention will be called n^ 
people who dou't cure tor their appear- 
ance, on the one hand, and to those that 
are dresHy, ritiu. and finical in all their 
make-up, on the other hand. ^ 



/<r\-' 



m 



'^TO 



Fig. IflB. POU.T BoDIKK. 

head from the opening of the ear upward 
and backward, in the region ot Self-esteem 
and Firmness, is enormously developed ; 
the middle ot tlie top-head seems de- 
pressed, and there is not a line in tiio 
whole head that seems right. There is 
evidently a great deal of power, but it 
exists' in the direction ot pride and stub- 
bonmess and passion. 

There is enough ot intellect to showta^t 
and ability to plan, but it would be sup- 
posed that such a head would work in the 
diivction ot sellishness. The face lacks 
' Ute loving mouth : tbe lips look pinched, 
> oritioal, fanlt-fluding, unloving, and un- 
lovable; the nose is long, sharp, inqnisi- 
' tive, inclined to interfere and disagree, 
and irith that broad head and high crown 
8he ia not likely to moke herself loving 
and Hgreeuble. 



Fi'c. IBH, Tub nKcivmi Pout! 

In Fig. 1(S6 we have the ontline otM 
man " who has seen better days," 
who bfls "hope tor better things" 
has a pretty good face, originally he n 
good looking ; bad good altitude i 
good form; be belonged to a respeo 
family and attended to business for y« 
dabbled in politics, became dissipated, k 
business was neglected, and we fin 
on the shady side of a downward c 



Ma. Damdt "TcBTEyDaop." 



lfi» 



a to be in B bar-room diwonrsing Ao not become diaaipftted, tlieir vanity 
^ relative to pnblii affeirs; the wiU lead them to make life pleaBMt nui 
« of the election o£ his candidate in acoepteble to others, bi.t tliey generally 
I'^otd He hw. ft long narrow head make themselveB objectB of good-natured 
% hat little force of character, it is nar- and half contfemptuous cnticism. 
w between the ears and flattens hie hat 
at the aides ; euoh featme in- 
dicates diBfripfttion, and yet 
tlie general make-np of the 
man gives us a sense of hie 
former rcsijectability. He 
appears to hase hia enemy 
behind hia back; the bottle 
and the glass, which he had 
jnst courted, and the bsj, 
liave been his bane, and it is 
evident that bnt for drink 
and nnworthy associatea he 
tikight have been a gentle- 
Tn i^p and a succpbs in life. 
-ME. TURVEYDEOP." 
Fig. 167 is a startling con- 
■tioat to Fig, 166 ; in him is 
Been the dandy, from head 
to foot ; care and pains and 
pride, sweetened with vani- 
prevail. See 
Wiat wealth of hair piled np 
ft depressed forehead ; 
r cBietully it has been 
The face and tore- 
d indicate snperflcial and 
idy intelligence, while his 
!gs of head at the crown 
I predominant Appro- 
ineas ; his dieasing of 
e neek, the buttoned coat, 
le frilled front, the gaitered 
, the massive watch - 
, the style of coat, the 
wnj he holds his hands and the 
iript which he ia evidently presenting to 
e dignitary in the form of an address; 
e whole make-np of that man indicates 
e dandy, the " Mr. Tnrvejdrop " of hia 
e ; the pink of respectability, of style 
I fashion; "deportment" with him is 
V dream and labor of his life ; he is po- 
ll re&ned, attentive to the amenities of 
1, bnt superficial, heartless, and largely 
If such men have money and 




Fig. 168 represents a type of character 
which may be found in connection with 
aeata of learning ; he may be called the 
profonnd thinker ; abaocbed in his own 
reflections he dreams as he walks; hia 
arms are crossed behind hia back ; hia 
head bent forward in proportion aa he is 
destitute of Firmness, Self-esteem, and 
ApjjrobativenesB, and, in general, 
passions. 



Hbctituds 



more alike than the pictures present (hem 
at the age of forty, jet of course thej had 
(lifferenceB of cheracter and conetitution. 



but their n 
exercising 
body, have 



ide of living, their method of 
the tunctioUB of the mind and 
produced largely the modified' 
espresBion. In 
Fig. 170 we see es- 
oellput health, a 
harmonioue face. 




s if ii 



had 1 



influenced by vir- 
tue, intelligence, 
and favorable aur- 
ronndings; in fact,. 
when he was in 
school, his parenbs 
being without ex- 






iiary 



thoughts %^ 




j MABKED 00NTRA8T. Figs. 170-171. 

1 these two figures, how marked the 

^ta-Bst When they were boys together 

Etihe academy and college they looked 



Fig. ITO. RKTTiTniB. moans, he was ob- 
liged to work his way through the acad- 
emy, malting himself nsefnl iu the family 
of a physician who 
kept two horses, aeow, 
and had a few acres of 
ground. He had no 
idle time, hadau abun- 
dance of esercise of a 
laudable kind in the 
work and care he was 
obliged to bestow as 
an equivalent for his , 

were concentrated o: 
useful topics, not e 
gaged in cogitating Fig. 17I. Dissiptm 
how he might have what young men some- 
times call ■ ' a good time " at the expense 
of some farmer's cherry trees or water- 
melon patch, or how gates conld be changed 
on door-yard fences, or a billy goat taken 
to the belfry of the chiirch and tied to the 
clapper of the bell. He used no tobacco, 
no liqnor, ate wholesome food, sought his 
pillow because he was weary aud awoke in 
good season because he had something to 
do, and acquired an appetite for his break- 
fast while he earned it, and at the tap of 
the school bell was ready and prompt in 
his attendance. 

Nowlet ns stndy the contraating face and 
character of his proud classmate, Fig. 171, 



DISSIPATION, 

who had plenty o( money; he knew erery 
litand of oigars, the oigurette had not yet 
•oome to curiie thu ymitii uf tL« laud; he 
was familiar with the opera, knew about 
ihe mlt^s uf yiu;Lting and bnee btdl, vitiited 
' the ehootiug gallery and was aecountcd a 
good shot; was considered a good judge 
■of every luxury that stimulates and ex- 
cites; talked horse and devoted himself 
more to these topics than to his books, 
often "went to bed mellow" and stupid 
in the head, and when he maimged to 
.graduate he considered himself a geatlo- 
uan much superior in standing oad pros- 
pect to the poor young miu; who bad 
worked his way through college. In 
twenty years they met, one stalwart, 
healthy, respected, happy, honored by 
iis fellow oitizeus witli office and trust 
Mid emolument; the other having squan- 
•dered hia estate "with riotous living," is 
troubled now to get even the husks of 
oharity to keep his demoralized soul and 
worthless body together; he drains lager 
fceer casks for his stimulus when no one 
treats him, because he is now too low to 
be treated often, and sneaks into the gut- 
ter to pick up cigar stubs with which to 
load his black pipe; is glad to find an old 
iat that has been thrown into the ash bar- 
rel, and his face shows the history of his 
-downfall. We have seen men as low as 
he who have become reformed, well 
honsed, and well fed, and in two years' 
time he would plump out the face and 
give a new c-aat to the eye, new expression 
to all the features, and a new pose to the 
head; yet a careful observer would see 
lines and shadows which demoralization 
had left. 

The physiognomy of virtue and vice 
startles us as we view the extent to which 
the features may be debased, and also the 
degree to which plain features may bo 
illuminBd by virtuous success. These 
mnst be seen to be fully ajipreciated, and 
yet our fallen friend, Pig. 171, has never 
iMoome what the world calls criminal, he 
liaa aimply been the victim of pride which 
4wanied industry and worthy work of any 



sort, and was of that easy, pliant type, 
yielding to habits that have unmanned 
and unstrung his whole physical and 
moral make-up; he has not neoeaaarily 
Viecn vicious and outrageous, but has aat 
in a luvlf-druukeu mood and song, "We 
won't go home till morning," and some- 
times not even then ; his life has become 
!4imply a worthless nuisance. There are 
those so organized that they become fear- 
fully depraved and outr^eously wicked, 
a terror to all their acquaiutances, if tbey 
indulge in drink and other demoralizing 
habits ; but here is a son of reapeot^de 
parents who were wealthy and brought 
him up with a sort of contempt for work 
and for people that had occasion to use 
endeavor for their own ■ support, and his 
luxuries united with false pride made h 
a wreck. 




Fig. 173. Pnrsiooiiowi 

We now have another pair of taoes w 
oontrsflting Physiognomy and Physiology 
and mentality. Fig 172 has a long face 
and massive and dignified chin, with lank- 
ness outward from the mouth and only ft 
fair degree of fullness outward from the 
nose ; he has good reasoning intellect, bnt 
not a great deal of force ; is upright, kl 
and moral. Among other things I 
from the indications of love attributed t 
the chin, he has in the chin the B%njl 
steady and substantial circulatory p 
his heart moves as steadily and b' 
as " the old doct on the stairs," 
in a hurry, never behind hand ; i 
he may suffer in the way of disease * ^ 
turbed circulation will not belong to '^ 
list ; he would be more Ukely to have 4 
pepsia, or tlifficulty with the lunga. 
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\ 173 ia, in moat reBpeots, ft oontrftst ; 
A is appnrently broad at the regiou 
; the tiM!e hetween the eye unil 
kmoath it) very bioad, oud the cbeek 




Fig. 178, CirciTlatiob Poob. 

a broad, high, and large, which indi- 
le abuudant breathing i>ower, while the 
(ek outward from the movitli is appa- 
|Uy well developed, indlcutiug good di- 
e power m contrast with Fig. 172 ; 
1 behold the little chiu, the (uce is ut- 
y demoralized by it» waut of develop- 
mt; such a. man's heart flutters at every 
toitemeut and he is liable to what is 
n affection of the heart, or a stop- 
page of it, especially il he ia in Oie habit 
«f using coffee and tobacco, or spices. 
He haa the practical intellect, quick iu- 
"telligenoe, and good talking power; he is 
brisk, thorough, earnest, but lacks the 
<Mlm stability of Fig, 172, 

And thus we may go on showiuf; con- 
trasts, }ust as a person walking among 
straugers or watching tlie crowd ou a 
thoroughfare as it passes and wonders 
when and. where a harmomous face uud 
form, constitution, and mental develop- 
ment maybe found; it is a much more 
difficult thing to do than one at tirst would 
jsupposG. Let the reader try it as he 
■watches the well dressed throng passing 
axkj given point on the street, and he 
Tould not see a face in five thousand that 
he could not instantly see somethiug in 
lespeat to which his mind would criticise; 
• face is too long or too short; the nose is 
' too large, too thin and long, too broad 
^md square; the mouth, if it be looked at 
A a special feature, how often in a thou- 



sand con an unexceptional moutU be seen; 

sometimes the upper lip is too thick and 
overhangs the under; sometimes the re- 
verse; a mouth looks like a square cut in 
the face; again it is severe, angular, con- 
temptuous, bitter, hard; again it is soft, 
characterleHS, a mere port-hole for food, 
and an export hole tor talk. We ramem- 
lier one lady without going back tar to 
lind her, whose mouth under the closest 
study was perfect, artistically, pbysiog- 
DomicaUy, and physiologically correct; 
she may have known it herself but never 
appeared as if she had recognized it; she 
was a teacher in the art of vocal utterance 
tomutea, based on the science represented 
by signs, indicating the position of the 
tongue, the teeth, and tlie lips, and there 
is a literature of these signs which is rap- 
idly made on paper and a mute will read 
these indications aloud; hers was the pro- 
per mouth for perfect teaching by the 
and formation of the lips in at- 




Fla- ITl. Abbott LiwEOicii. 
Fig. 174, Abbott Lawrence, was a man 
of magniticeot figure and proportions, 
was as straight as an arrow, formed fault- 
lessly, and his motions were easy and dig- 
nified; he was a wealthy man of Massa- 



chnaetts, niter vbom a prosperous city regular featnres, witJiont iloIl-Ukc be»ntv, 

was nanieil, asul at mie time he was United we will not offenii any lady by preaentjug 

Btatea Miuister to the Court at St. JameH, Jenny Tjind. and a doacriptiou of Iter o 

And it voB tlie remark in England tbat be ganlzatiun ; wLilc it will not eavoi 




was the finest looking man Engltind had 
seen from any foreign country. 

We do not offer hie features as beautiful 
but as harmonious; each part of the face 
being well developed, and the whole ex- 
pression being that of intelligence, moral- 
ity, harmony of mind and character, and 
eminent virtue and respectability; yet 
even that noble fitce can be criticised; we 
would make it a little larger from the 
nose tc the ehiii. 

Fig, 175. Tn aeleoting a lady of har- 
tnonious tempeiitment, with grand and 



beautiful will impress the rc-ader as a s; 
jestic prossnee; large, finely formed, B 
aive without coarseness, strong with 
roughness, health without obesity a 
garity, intelligence without aaperity, 1 
breadth of thought, geniality of e 
and the whole crowned with an espim 
of the high moral type of development. 1 

The reader should have heard her %' 
us did the writer, and he would 1 
thought o( the angelic, both when J 
looked at the figure, or when olosiag i 
eyes he listened to the song. 




P There is a tvpc of face and form whicli 
» tuUed aggr^asivB a person le inclined 

and cunqaer 
tftve the real lighting Ph^ su gnomy 
others that kmd f pushing enttrpiiae 
that Dveri/Ontes listniicuB iin 1 impetli 
luents it does not take tlie ungiv tjpe it 
severe form and yet it is a^ronsoe in a 
certain eense. Captain Bterens was the 
first man who orossed the Boaky Moun- 
tains from the United Slates, taking a 
colony with him. He is still lii-ing in 
California, and, of oonrse, this pictnre 
heing taken when he wiw old, there is 
some lack of plumpness which even his 
now lank form may have ha<] in earlier 
timn; the nose is of the eagle type, and 
the mimth seems to sympathize with the 
soma idea. In his prime, he was n power 
where he moved ; keen, alert, self-reliant, 
Jjoaitive, and plnoky. more intent on sue- 
OesB than personal safety ; to be a daring 
, making the first line of foot 
prints was as natnral as for a ftsh to head 
Team. A person of that type always 
"I will try" ; he may not boast, but 



In the face of General Napier, Fig, 11% 
\ the rigiilar lightiiig Phyi^iognomy; 
hatamaeaue btnv outline is expresBeA 




"^M 



Fig. 1-^ Genicbil Kafiir. 

1 that nose; it is wide at the base, ttfog 

1 the wing, high at the crest, long anA 
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piomiueDt at the point, with tliut cnglt? 
toina wMoli meBos fieroeness aud i>ower; 
then tlie slielviug eyebruws aud tLe coHt- 
iron upper lip, loDg, brooO, nquai'i:, and 
^tuaaalvc, overhaugiug the nnder Itp aa if 
it were mastei', theu thu pi'oinineiit ohiu, 
ilui tircMid Load, the nmi neck, arc Ihc im- 
bodimeot of resolution, severity, courage, 
•ad ^oneT. 

OENEBAL PHIL. SHEKIDAM. 

DoulitlcbH the clief d'ceiivre of tight- 

■ ing general* of mtideru tiiuc, or of any 
time, U rejirpMiDled by Fig. 179, Genera] 

■ FliiL mieiidaji, but la lliis cose the Phreu- 



Fig I'O. Obhfbii. Pinu Shimdah, 

olagj is more coOHpicuuus as tliti basia of 

Ids power and acliievement than the Phy- 

eiognonij; there is, to be sure, e. sharp. 

piercing ej-e, there is a prominent brow, 

perception is keen, and General Gmnt 

. sajB of bi"' that lie knew more about the 

I looftlitj' (tad number of the enemy than 

L any general in the field. 

Tliat is a firm, projective nose, tb&t is 

f V very solid and stanch chin, and the 

^. cheek bone and the muscles covering it 

^ tboyi rigidity and resolution, and such a 

aud Bueh shoDlders »how a fine 

pedestal nu whieii to put such a onpital. 



The bead is long from tiie opening a 
the ear to the root ot the nose, i 
wonderful perceptive power and olea 
sbarp, intellect; but notice tbe d 
nesH of tlio head ubove aud abont t 
ears; Destruetiveuess, OomtHitiveDess, 8 
eretiveness, all lai-ge or very Urge; 
never saw a. bead nitli more Combatlvt 
nesG, ami there is Destructive Dcsb B) 
to give cfiicienoy and push in the liii«| 
pinch; he may safely be regarded u t 
greatest general of uio<lei'u tinies, i 
cially in aggceBaivc osaault. While Uiea 
are those who will mine ui 
aud j)erhaps ultimately eumpaes theia 
ends, Hheridau's hobby was to have a ft 
open field, and to lead his cavalry c _ 
like an avalnuohe upon the enemy, ""v/m 
wonder how he can oonifortably conta 
himself in the dnll routine o( peaceful"" 
military detail; he has, however, large 
Benevolence, and we slinuld eipeot he 
woidd treat his friends and oooquei 
foes with liberal consideration. 

RE\'ERITY AND J-EVTIT. 

This is unique ; probably no other t 
like it was ever taken since photognpl^Q 
was known ; it is a doable face, ' 
laugh and half frown, which a peraos 1 
the more readily discover and appi 
if he will lay a cord over one-half tfaefi 
he will then see it is indulging ii 
amile ; if he change the card and oarer ti 
laughing side, the other is frowning aa !£>] 
it would take a man's head off, t 
biting a ten-penny noil. Janna, th« fabled^jQ 
had two faces, one lotiking forward a 
the other backward; here is a man who" 
has two half faces and both looking ii 
one direction but not according to c 
manner. Tliis is the face of a gentleman 
who was a student in Columbia Coll^e^ 
aud having facial pliability and a oo&to 
ot his muscles he sat to a friend of o 
for a photograph, with the result ii 
by the engraving, and we have the pht 
graph which shows tlint it was not a a 
up picture. Children sometimes I 
about making up faces; one-half oS t 
is made up imd the other half made di 



■en iieoplw who t-arried two 

; Ihej were vfry aftui' ;ind 

h Ihelr (»]iill,\-. ver.v gi-ui-ioua auJ 

> outsidei's. Imt we never espeflfd 

f Boch a (1 p mo nst ration oficliarnt^Iei' 

» portrayed ; poj'hap^tliat face 

iesaid to be uitieititun between "the 

W)uid tli« Ki^y. lh« lively and tlic se- 

One woilUl Uaiilly suppose tlutt 

teper lip niulil have n Btuile &t oae 

li|i( a frown at the otlier i ibat one 

BQUlil hi* lirteil with iin nrching brow 

itisliiiie of joy oviT it. and the 
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ti.oulited ai.'coitling ti- tlie inner tliought 
for the time being', and be made to ex- 
jii-BDH nearl}' any seotimenl. 

Did it ever occuf to the reader, speak- 
ing of eyes or thinking of them, that it is 
thu Ecen^iy around tlie eye and not the 
eye itself which gives it the cast and ohar- 
aeterj yet nil writers ot stories, nearly 
(■very person sptaks of the eye us lighting' 
up witli beauty, eparkting with animation, 
or lowering' with rage, as if tlie eyeball 
itself hiid all these changing: luaaifeBtn- 
tioiiB ; when, in point of fact, a, well litted 
glass eye, wlnirh mates the original, will 
carry with it. Homelimes (of months, to 
those who sit at the same table, all tliB 
t'hanging pee uliari ties of the natural eye. 
Under certain lights and under certain 
states of mind, und especially ot health, 
the pupil of the eye will enlarge or coq- 
trat't. This, of course, will not occur to 
the glass eye, and if a person were in 
the i-ight light, it would he seen that a 
sti'oiig light would contract the pupil of 
the natural eye and ehow a difference be- 
twi-en it and a glass eye; but when llic 
eyes ai'e thrown in a softened light, sudi 
as we generally Uve in witliin the house, 
the glusH eye will smile and. melt &a(l 
spai'kle and frown and weep, exaotly like 
the otlier e3'e ; and it is simply the ffur- 
roundiiign of the eye, its M^nery, which 
makes the difference. Now in this pic- 
ture, one eye has the arclied brow and 
the upward lifting, and tlie elevated angle 
which makes it look smiling, then the 
cheek itself below the eye is hfted and 
dimpled and the comer of the mouth is 
lifted, giving scenery that aupplementa 
the eye; look at the other eye; it must be 
the same liolor; it must have Ihe same ex- 
pression, but liie eyebrow hangs like a 
cliff and till' fringe hangs over and shad- 
ows tlie ui'b ; the cheek drawn down as in 
sadness and the moulh sympathizing with 
the frown ot the brow, makes the eye 
look severe, while the other eye is melt- 
ing with mirth. 

Many will object to this idea, that it is 
the scenery around the eye, not the eye it- 
self which gives expression. Remember 
ice are speaking of a given person's eyes, 
not that one eye is not more expressive it 
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I Itself tliaD nnoUier ; n ili^ep blue or glitter- 
ing hiat'k nj'c haa its own (.■lioractiiristioK, 
' ao Uie gray eye, but id a given pair of 
' eyes it fa the scpnei'y not the ball of (he 
mjc itself that gives Uie chief expression. 

GIST OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

TliUB cliaractei' is evinced by nutllne, 
dflvelopmeiit, expl'fissioD uf fuu^, attittide 
and niiition, the whole rusulUag fi'om the 
pregnant brain which is ninster of all the 
outnanl develop metits tintl tvhioh vlvilles 
And controls its action anditsgrowlli, ir 
tbe bnu'u be inaph'ed by noble thought 
and excellent seutiruCDt, theboily beeomes 
aho iilBpireJ ; iind though the Hiannei-s 
hnve been uncouth anil uocuUureil the 
intellontiial iJevelopment anil mental 
airakeuing will make plain features lu- 
minous aaA uu iadiHorent form griiceTuI 
in Ita action. Men are not aware how 
much possibility Ihey carry in their men- 
tal and physical constitutions, or of the 
extent to which culture may educate, de- 
velop, and refine tliem ; truly man is the 
temple of the living God, ol the soul im- 
mortal, and it doth not to many at least 
^peor what they can do, or what under 
fftvorable conditions they may be; not one 
mau or woman in a million is foitunate in 
bU the influences which tend to mould oir 
mar their form and chara«ter. and we 
aometimeswooderhow so delicate o struc- 
ture, so liable to perversion, so suscepti- 
ble to external infiuences, can endure the 
shocks and conflicts incident to raiscelia- 
seoiis modes of life, without suffering 
even more than it does. Therefore when 
we And a person who is healthy, harmon- 
ious in development, agreeable in man- 
ners without flatness, sti-ong without 
rudeneHB, wise without pride, gentle and 
ioring v.'ithout wealiness, we thank God 
that we have met His image and have 
same idea what is possible to the human 
face ; then for the moment every humnn 
oeiag seems sacred, ttioug'h abused and 
«carred by neglect and wrong conditions, 
and it Is a pleot-m-e to hope that when the 
conditions are improved, each human life 
will have room and nght opijortunity to 
reveal all its possibilities. 



ADAPTATION IN MABEIAOE. | 

"TwoBOUlH wltbhul It Single liiuUKlil. 

This is the idea that has dominated I 
literature wherever and whensver " 
very interesting topic of nuuriage I 
been discussed, and It pervades most i 
the thought to-<lay, in poetry or prnfl 
which hiis a bearing upon the relations 4 
the sexes. Mr. Sledman says, 

"i liolil Ibeiirrtect nuMoK of tnu couli, 
Tlirougb wedcleU lovo. w be the sum of 1 

When Eurtli, this rrult that ripens u It mils 
Iai<nntf|tht,Kr'»''<'n°™pHme. lives vDl not ta 

'rUetruouiiWrpoPle. and ouch shall find liaolra. 1 
Rut now with what bllnil i^hauc'e fke lote ^ 

II is tilt chief study of the r 
writer to evolve aa'best he may his v]«fl 
upon the proper elements thttt a 
enter into the marriage relation: he v 
show how the best intd'eatu of two f 
sons shall be promoted by union; 
thoroughly aware that aoci 
disturbed and muddled on the BUbja 
statistics show him clearly enough tbttjfl 
vast number of unions, 
with the aid of the church, prove ■ 
happy, and dockets of court are erov^ 
with suits for divorce, especially in t 
country, where the procurement i 
divorce is easy, as compared with t^-i 
nation iu Europe. 

All who are conversant witb i 
affairs know that in the majority o( b 
lies there is dissatisfaction ; it may npti 
always apparent to the casual obsei'Vf 
but its elfects are none the les 
young people apparently satisfied 1 
ea<;h other are united in the myster, 
bonds, in the presence of a larga ci|l^4| 
interested and congratulating frieBm 
they receive au excellent " send o^^ 
the way of I'icii presents for houseki 
and for personal use ; thetr sky a 
radiant with bright prospects, 
begin life togetlier, buoyant with t 
but scarcely has a month passed, i 
a cloud of disappointment in i 
some matter lowers; there is biekm 
recrimination, mistrust, perhaps je 
and we find them before th^ year )■ ^ 
bitterly set against each other. The V 
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, (uari'iage was one of Kinliment. 
Ltt Iwo young people met each otiier 
»u« evening entertainment, anil weiv 
ItiW at llrst siErlil. by Cupid's dart ; that 
ttuiy tp|l a pai«ionut« interest in each 
r, beL-aiiee of some supertluial attrao 
Kfc Neither being luature enough, 
■ thoughtftil enough, to consider the 
J iiKtufe of the feeling entertained ; 
y concluded suddenly that they wej'e in 
n courseof time pledges oEeter* 
K constancy were exchanged, ,and Boon 
p-^tar made them husband and wife. 
Qpotlier reoiBon assigned in behalf of 
j^young lady, is tiiat her relations at 
^ art* not pleasant, and she wants to 
' Tree and independent, to do as she 
Another reason is want of sym- 
^hy : it is applioable to either sex ; each 
n found in the other, one who seems to 
into liis or her thoughts, to under- 
Und t'leii' inner meaning, and to expresn 
■ kind congeniality that is most consol- 
"Sng. We might enumerate other reasons, 
-01 a lower nud more practical character, 
lich the element of selfishness is dom- 
;. but these may be supjiosed by the 
reader. When one of the pai-ties espects 
to find in marriage encouragement and 
support for some capricious motive, like 
tlittt of fine dress, or sensual indulgence, 
of a di»[)o8ition to indolence, or to fashion- 
able disaipation, unhappiness should be 
expected in the domestic sphere. 

A niiirriage of caprice or of passion is 
■iiaually followed by an awakening to the 
fact that a terrible mistake has been made, 
■fl,nd there follows a period replete with 
viiin i-egwla and agonizing uncertainty. 
The nipturous fondness is turned to bitter 
repulsion— the elysium of yesterday is 
thegehennah of to-day. They who plunge 
juto matrimony find themselves in a aitua~ 
tiou r.'om|>arable with that of thecitizeu of 
, Oshkosh who had a maple tree in his gar- 
den. Having heard that such trees yield 
.juice if tapped in spring time. 



he went out one day, struck an axe into 
the stem and inHi'rted a wedge in the 
cleft. Then lie appHtd hia lips in the 
cut, and proceeded to regale himself with 
the slowly exuding sap. Unfortunately 
through want ot skill in its adjustment 
the wedge was forced out of the cleft, and 
our Oshkosh citizen suddenly found him- 
self caught by the nose in the closing slit, 
and in this painful and ridiculous position 
he remained over tivo hours before some 
one came to hia relief. II ever that worthy 
man is tempted to imbibe maple juice 
again from a tree he will doubtless make 
sure that the wedge is firmly inserted in 
the gap. So some unfortunates in the 
connubial bond zealously protest that 
tliey will take great care before they are 
caught in such a fix again — if they ever 
get out of their miserable predica- . 

Some insist that when the parties really 
love each other they will be happy, what 
ever may be their condition physically op 
financially. Yes, it may be so — but what 
is the nature of love f We can imagine 
persona who are by no means adapted to 
each other, mentally or physically, to 
have such a love for each other, but we 
do not expect to find a case tnat illus- 
trates theassumption. Indeed, vrecannot 
understand how two persons who are dif- 
fereuUy constituted, whose moUves mor- 
ally and intellectually are different, coo. 
associate in harmony, since the law ol con- 
sistent, peaceful association prescribes 
adaptation, congruity, a blending of feel- 
ings as well OS interests, an understanding 
of the purposes of their companionship, 
and a, mutual desire to promote those in- 
tei-ests by practical endeavor. We believe 
that the companion, such sia the true con- 
jugal mate should be, is a kindred being 
who con respond to the spiritual needs of 
the other, almost before they are ex- 
pressed. Companionship is perfect in the 
measure that unity is secured ; this unity 
may extend to every faculty of the mind 
and to every deaii'e of the heart, and 
every experience of life ; the true mar- 
riage is a companionship wisely not reck- 
lessly entered upon, and therefore will 
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Ite prodwetiv'' o( joy that ia sweeter 
and Itigher Uian luiy wonis can iles- 

In tJie oulset it was tlf-sigDed by the 
Creator that meii anU women should flnii 
I 'In the conjugal r*;latioD the proinotioD of 
their best iDtefesta, but as in «ll other 
relations, prude ai^e, care, discretion, the 
•ense of duly should be exercisml. We 
look upon marriage aa a law o[ nature, 
and therefoi'6 aa a divine inatituiion, and 
on account of Its eireda upon society, no 
human relatianiBof more Impoi'tanoe. It 
wae not designed that it shonlil bt^ entei'etl 
upon in a haphazard, careless, npasmoilic, 
ihoitglttless faahbn, and were half the 
catethatis exhibited in a w^ll ordered 
busiaew of tbo day, exercised by persona 
fiOBtemplatiag marriage. In the selection 
r . of their companions, we would see but 
■ , little of the misery and crime now pervad- 
" tog domest^io life. As the world goes, mar- 
riage seems to be a lottery ; and It need 
not be ao, with our present means of 
physiological and social education. 

Would youtalte away all the romance 
of tiie relation between the seses? we are 
ftsked. Yes,Lf thehappinesBofmarriedpeo- 
ple must depend upon the removal of the 
romantic side; but it is not atall necessary 
to do that. Those who truly love each 
other think little about romance, for there 
w a method in assured affection, that dis- 
poses of the uncei'tain and hazardous 
phases in love life. Thefact remains and it 
is impUrcably prosaic that as human beings 
we are not sent into the world paired and 
Qttedto each other without some agency ot 
ourown; wohaveselfluh naturesto be sub- 
dued, and angeiicqualittestobeunfolded; 
the true life in its every department Is a 
csareer of self-training and culture, and a 
high idea of attainment Is only secui-ed' 
through constant endeavoi'. self-denial. 
and moral discipline. We believe that a 
couple who find themselves iil-niatcbed, 
could, through earnest effort, attain to a 
good degree of adajitation; mutual forbear- 
ance, kindness, conciliation, would bring 
ahout a happy concert, and they would 
enjoy mure than the average amount 
ol satisfacion in each other's society. 
So close is the luarried relation that the 



innermost characteristics are brotight oi 
imperfections, hleniislies. vlcen uf i' 
acter crmin to light thai, were pre Vtimd 
iindreaniMl of. We have heard ayoiin 
wife saj-. '■ Before I was married 1 thoi^ ~ 
I knew him well, and thought hewasti 
thirds augL'l, but I was sadly ic 
he is nearly all devil." 

Theodore Parkeronce wrote on thisw 
ject in the fullowing terms : ■■ Utn s 
wonien, and especially young people, A 
not know that it takes years to marry c< 
pletely two hearts, even of the most lovi^ 
and well assorted, but natm-e allows no el 
den change ; we slip very gradnoJIyfro 
the cradle to the summit of life ; 
h gradual, a fraction of us at a time ^ 
happy wedlock is long falling in love. ' 
know young people think lovn beloaj 
only to brown hair, and plum 
crimson cheeks ; so it does tor its \tegi 
ning, just as Mount Washington \ 
at Boston Bay, but the golden ttmrH^ 
is a part of love which the bdd&l li 
knows nothing' of.*' 

In the very outset then, it is ^rvtdei 
that for a happy maiiiage there shoulfln 
a Illness of character or mental coBBtlb 
tion between the parties ; hanooa] 
conditions ai'e essential. There miUt b 
certain compatibilities of organic dew 
opment and such a relation of temperft^ I 
ment that one will as it wei-e fit or ruatch 
the other. Thei'e should be certain consti- 
tutional endowments, that mutual likings^ 
sympathy, friendship, and love, sponta- 
neously grow out of their association. 

Some physiologists teach that thi^ con- 
stitutions of the parties should be similtur 
so as to insure similar tastes, habits ^ 
modes of thoughts, while others ci 
that contrasts should be sought, sow 
give i-ooni for variety, preventateadei^ 
to mental stagnation, disagreeable i 
oess. Neither o( these views express tt^ 
the true law of selection, although b^fl 
are partly true. There can be HO 1; 
mon.vwilhoutsomedifference; there tn 
be difference without harmony. 
because she is like liini that a a 
a woman, but because she ii 
For the same reason she love^ him. 
more womanly the woman, the gre 
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IF power o7ermen; in proportion aa ah« tointunaify their mteUectualnt^tivity, and 

le aiasculine in person or Iheir off»])i'tDg ore likelj to inliurit i 

ir does she i-epel tlie other sex. greater excess the constitutionuJ qualities J 

AWDiDui aflQiires inaDliness, streng-th, of the parents. In au analogous wAjr, a | 

en, and contemns effeminacy, prep<in<Iei-unce of the Motive or tiie Vital 

jiipinGness, whenever she Rndn aysteni in both [KirtieB tends to connubial 

iltne dresH. Tn the matter of iliscord, and a lach of tempera mental bal- 

jraique. nature inclines us to select our ance in their childrea. 





b; the dark haired, swarthy man, 
I inclined to admire the light-balred, 
¥omaa ; the lean and spare ad- 
■ toire the stout or plump; the plain man 
generally admires and associates with the 
fair and beautiful woman; and on the 
other hand, we find plain and apparently 
unattractive women, so tar as face and 
proportion are concerned, uniteil to hand- 
some, striking men. Nature abhors ex- 
tremes, and gives an impulse to the pro- 
duction of harmony and proportion ; 
would make the husbadd and wife not 
counterparts hut complements, that the 
results which appear in their children be 
intermediate, symmetrical, and therefore 
Wwa improvement on either parent. The 
mperaraents, unless (hey are nicely com- 
1 eacti side, so that the organiaa- 
n is well balanced and IJie ■iharocler as 
Jnely proportioned as the mind is harmo- 
Bously developed, should be different ; 
o close a similarity in special, one-sided 
nnstitution should he avoided. 
I The Mental temperament when strongly 
iveloped in both parlies has the tendency 
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Figures 181 and 183 represent persons of 
highly organized brain and a nice combi- 
nation of qualities ; there is a similarity 
which isat once uoticed ; the elements are 
so well proportioned on each side, that we 
sliould not hesitate to say that the 
such parties would most likely proveravor- 
ableboth for their own happinuas and for 
the constitution of their children. The 
delicacy and refinement of their 
tionsareaustainedbj strength of physique 
and excellent I'ecuperative power, as can 
be seen in the fullness of the cheeks and 
chin. Veiled by the 
the features but not entirely concealed, 
a tenacious frame-work of bone and 
cle. These portraits are taken from life 
and represent a young husband and a 
young wife who are married and mated. 

Physiologists proscribe the marriage of 
cousins, and rightly : ~ 
majority of cases their union is attended 
with disastrous results ; but we think that 
the unfortunate effects of such 
are mainly relerable to tbe Bimilftrity of 
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I «m)sUtiitiiin inherited from a comtMon it should ti« meroly tor rompODion&hM 

I stock, irtwo coufliua who wish to murry uni) wMi the i:xp<}cUbtii)iJ on Uis part 

re different in ti-'mpemment, inheriliag tlie lady that she must art the DurM M 

1 ^Jieir more striking quntities of pli}'sique him. Such a woman us Fig. 1SS r, 

i i^ndbrainorganixstion from the uar^Iated be ntUing to iIueo, ifhe hadfiniplem 

, side« of their parentage, we should not unll would have confidence iu Ijer mtu 
object, other things being equal, to a 




Fig. IM. limjoiaix. 

An organization like fig:, II 
noplivi 



Fit;. '93- The BinmrrTE. 
ip. A close investigation iitto the cir- 
iDter-marriage, tliat has 
I^MHulted in deterioration of Families while 
kit Bbows a strilclng similarity of terapera- 
^ ^nental conslitution, as a rule whatever 
f be the temperament, disclose a more 
■ anarkcd deterioration where the mental is 
L both Bides. Generally one 
I 'm13i such a marked expression of the 
tneotal. as iu Fig. 31, should either re- 
single, or marry a woma.n oi^anized 
I like Fig. 18.^, she having a good degree of 
I ■ibe motive temperament, with vitality, 
i sufficiently educated to share in his 
I tfipirations and intellectual avocations. 
~ 3ely need be said here that we do 

I .jiotCavorniarriage between parties, one or 
I 'hoiii of whom are diseased, and we ap- 
prove the view of physiologists that con- 
t demn marriage on the part of one who has 
r pulmonary disease, or any constitutional 
V diBOnleF that may be transmitted to pos- 
I -lerily. It is a crime against society and 
I a^inst Heaven to bring innocent childi'en 
^ into the world fettered and tortured with 
^'IKUeri led ailments. A manliUe Fig. 184 
Mhoold remain single ; and if he married 



agement, 

depleted and dyspeptic if not 

would be unfortunate as far as the cliil- 

dron were concerned in any relation ; they 

would be few and puny and die young 

theirtoo keen Aoiisibilitit's, the exoess of 

mental actiiiiv ••'•'•n w.mKI drain th^J 







Fig. les. Health u(d Hapfchbb, 
inadequatt: supply of physical f 
especially would tills l>e the case di^f^ 
consort with a man like Fig. 17 or Fi^.^T 
The Motive teniperamtiirt oeedS'' I 
association with a partner giving ap 
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dauinanoe of ttie Vital op nuli-ilivp sys- poiatmentis that oucur in Urn oouree of 
-tam. Fife-. 186 should look tor n l.ti]y willi Umir married life, are fully desei-votL 
an exiibprantslotk of vitality, similar, for One of the natural qiialificalious for ' 
fnntance, tn Fig. 1ST ; tlio union in such complete satisfaction in the conjugal 
I irat»artlDf,' energy, Btrength, impulse sphere is health. This point should not 
ehiniiiydrt'k'andinvestingoffBprin^ tie loet -sight of, but as has been already 
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tl^tb physical activity, gwd health, and 

>od nature One with a strongly deveU 

j>«d Motive temperament united m mar- 

nage toaaotlier tvbose oi-ganization is sim- 

,vauld lai'k the warming, genial influ- 

i which modify aiow, rough, austere 

features, ciiaructeristicof the constitution; 

the pair v/ould not move along in the 

ourrent of progress, they R-ould be drags 

upon the life of society — unless awakened 

by some exceptional impulse, and their 

•children would inherit in a still higlier 

idegree their parents' homely angularities 

'Of person, and their sturdy, energetic, and 

rough traits of character. 

"Wehavesaid that men having dark hair. 

r the motive constitution, f^el drawn to- 

^Bt^iVLrd tlie fair-liaired and plump women ; 

lut it sometimes happens, from expecta- 

p^oiH of personal advantage, that the 

I Motive man is joined to the motive wo- 

Pecuaiary considerations should 

iisot be permitted to influence one's views 

Fjlt the all important matter of marria^ ; 

e severely condemn the man or woman 

[wtio marries for money, and we think that 

uncongeniality and the train of disap- 



intimated, the Vital temperament sfafiuld 
not be excessive on both sides, since the 
ardent, impulsive itiQuence of this tempei^ 
ament leads to excessive iadulgencen of 
passiop and appetite. * One does not t«- 
sl^rain the other and hence they are likely 
to dissipate tlieir strength, become fitful, 
vacillating, ayd indolent, and the children 
iniierit too much of ttie aninial nature; aiid^ 
not enough of mental power : too iracb 
appetite, and love of pleasure, witii in- 
dinerence to motives of aspiration, in- 
dustry, economy, and refinement. 

A good development of the Mn-tal and 
the Motive elements as are indicated in 
Fig. 119, should he looked for by on« 
having a full Vital teinperan:>(.nt, &b the 
association will h<-lp to impre^^ him or hex 
with ideas of steadfastness, industry, end 

Sei'sonat advancement, and iV.scourBge the 
isnosilion to ease and seU-^atlfi cation. 
A finely organized, EeNtheti':: constitution, 
BO well shown in Fig. :», sliould be 
matched with one pofSF>EBiiig energy, 
sprightliness, culture, anil sjmpathetii; 
feelings. Fi^. 73 might u eel htr nRQt. 
Discordance m tlie close intimacy of mar- 
riage would render such a Aomaii desper- 
ate, wliile harmony would make her one 
of the happiest on earth. 

Prom what has been saic' it niay be in- 
ferred that the point we ail i to indicate is 
that fair or approximate balance in (he 
temperamental elements sh ould he (ought 
in maiTiage;what is lacking 
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should be mode up aa mucli b.b poBsible bj 
the wife, £uid vice verga ; one being a com- 
plement or couoterpoiHE of the other, 
tends to Mi hannoiiious adjustment of 
tlirir domestic i-elationn, auiI to tlie tmns- 
miasioD of a better df<velO|inieat than 
sitlier possesbfis to tlieir children. 

It would be imposoible ia aaingle volume 
to present this subject in »ll its length 
and breadlli ; we know that it ia speoially 
Interesting, and tliat what lias !>een said 
vrill only incite inquiry and desire to 
know more, we must therefore refer the 
reader to our boolcs on the subject of 
marriage and its p by Biological and social 
relations. We recognize the inbarmo- 
aicH of ordinary domestic life, and a de- 
cided itnprovement should be broui;ht 
about in them. The home and the fam- 
ily are the center of huiuan interests, and 
with their perfection will come the perfec- 
tion ot the great body civil and political. 

The time will come, we are assured, 
when mea will touch with no uncertain 



fingers the keys that are to retide)' ttiu U 
lime onttiemof disenthralled humani^ 
the chief agent of this long desired ci 
tiun will be mental scieuoe, tliroui 
the dilTu.siou of wluch among the peo[4^ 
all shall be ennhled to study themseln 
mentally and physically, to know liq 
they are mode up, and bow they may \>i 
mol«in themselves agrowth ofthehigM 
nature, and become in all respectx > 
rounded, symmetrical men and wom 
He that would be truly muted, nhoi 
first see to it that he possesses all 1 
quaJities of the true husband, and tm 
by careful observation he will become J 
quainted with her who will bd to I 
a true wife. Spinning first willli| 
knowledge of self, the study at o ' 
becomes of little difflculty. and one n 
determine in reference to any particn 
iDdividual of the opposite sex, ' 
there is between him and her the gradu- 
ated diiference which shall contribute to 
harmony and beauty ii 
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As most persons are obliged to employ 
themselves usefully to obtain the means 
of support, and as different occupations 
require different kinds of talent and bodi- 
ly constitution, it becomes a matter of 
moment to all who must earn a living, by 
labor of head or hand, to select such a 
profession or business as shall be, on the 
whole, best suited to the constitution, 
tlie type of talent and mental character ot 
the person, so as to attain the lat^est 
amount of success with the least fiiction 
ot mind or burden to the constitution. It 
is true, doubtless, that ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred could win a eomfortable 
support if rightly related to business, or 
il the proper profession or occupation 
was adopted and followed ; but people 
are misplaced; those who ought to be in 
occupations demanding robust strength 
and vigor are sometimes placed in a light 
delicate business greatly to the dis- 
©omfort of the operator; in other cases 



those who are delicate and slender « 
placed in pursuits that demand el 
and bodily endurance beyond th^ t 
ty to meet. Parents choose for tl 
children professions or pursuits 
they think are respectable, or ea»y,<irJ 
munen^tive. without stopping to i 
whether by instruction, by mental ll 
opment, by habits of character tberQ ft 
adaptation to the business adoptedt'fl 
who should be a jeweler ismOdeabJ 
smith, one who should be a 
is made a, tailor, and one who i 
be employed aa a. blacksmith is 
put into a fancy store. 

The study ot the t 
phrenological developments would>A 
each boy to the right trade or occapi 
where he could, on the whole, 
world and himself the most gO< 
maintain his health, his cheerfuInegE^flj 
his morals. 

The engravings in this work it 
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a mechanical trade. The 
llollowing portraits will give some sug- 
gestions on this subject. 

The heads aod faces of these three 
young men represent three clafises ot tal- 
ent and faculty, and three important 
branches of duty and achievement. 

Fig, 188 represenlf and is ailaptetl to 

Mechanism. He has a Arm constitution 

ind strong temperament : and, there- 

, endurance and couatitutional sla- 

ina. He ia capable of doing the work, 

1 enduring tlie fatigue and hai-dship 

■hich may be imposed upon the man who 

a builder or a mechanist. Observe the 

Blidity of the features; tiiat strong DOse 

d solid upper lip, that substantial cheek- 

leand chin. Observe the fulness across 

e brows, indicating practical judgment. 

I bow wide tlie head bi'oudens out, 

Uikward from the coi'Der of Lho eye, and 

Bward towards the temples where Con- 

tivenea3,Ac(iuisittveness,Idealityand 
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the opening of the ear forward, in tl 
gion of the mechanical powers. Tbm his 1 
head is high enough at Firmness, a point. I 
directly above the opening of the ears, at-fl 
the center of the top-head. He has solidi'I 
common seDse, good reasoning power,.^ 
good abilLty tor flnancieriug, great powH 
er to govern men, to manage and contro]..] 
and push the cause in which he is inter-.' 

Fig. 189, Business. That i 
fa(« and u well developed head. H« it 
naturally adapted to be o " 
ager and a salesman. His large LanguagcJ 
indicated by the fulness of the eye, and 1 
the width and prominence ul the brun^T 
qualify him to take In the particulars pi 
taining to business affairs ; to reeognia 
the details, and to describe <~ 
i-eadily, and copiously, ivhateverhe k 
about u subject. 

Hia large perceptive organs give i 
the practical knowledge, and his full u 
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per forehendg-iveshini ageneralplanoiDg 
abililj, while liis Laaguugi; enubles Lini 
t» exprttas his kaowledge in a way that 
I) tnahes it. acceptable and intereeling to 
-others He hus also widen ess of thi? 
iRuipli!) sliowing taatc for thp beautiful. 
■ 1 nduptation to meohaaiam, so that he would 
' Undoratand the mechanical qtialitlea of 
*ny articles lie might have occasion to 
sell. Acquisitiveness and Secretivcueas 
mt" Ini'ge enough to give him a relisli foe 
trade and liusinesH. the requisite potic; to 
»dapt liiniseir to custonx^rs and to eiiier- 
.gencies, as well as a love of property, 
wid the desire and skill to acquire it. 

He hag suflioienl Destructiveness and 
Combat iveness to make iiim energetic and 
«uterpri8ing-, with rather lai'ge Approba- 
tireDess to giveliim a desire to please and 
gain approval. 

He has a pliable, mobile (ace, full of ex- 
yressioQ and auimation, with enough of 
tact and grace, policy and power of adap- 
tation, to meet the wants of active, popu- 
lar business men. 

Fig, IDO, Books. Education, profession- 
al tife, ai^holarship are evinced in that en- 
tire make up of head and face. Observe 
the length of the face from the chin to 
the eyebrows, us compared with its width; 
it haa classical outline, delicacy of struc- 
ture, and natural refinement, The head, 
corresponding with the face, is higli, 
«omparatively narrow and long. The drift 
oud spirit of such an organization is to- 
I ' waiM] ideaa, sentiments, books. He would 
[ Miecome the writer, the investigator, the 

literary and theological student. 
^ The tallness of that head indicates theo- 
logriwil tendency, spirit of sympathy, rev- 
erence, integrity, and spirituality. Ho 
]ias enough of the development in the up- 
|)er side head to give him a sense of tlie 
Iteautitul, the poetical, and imaginative, 
amd if he docs not reach the pulpit it will 
be beoause he is not surrounded by re- 
ligious influencas, or not so related to 
education as to enable him to acquire the 
requisite lulture. 

If the first of these can takemechanism 
CI' such mi'n;ltandisLng as deals almost 
whollj- in things of a.mechanical character, 



and tlie ae^K)nd cun have banking, imi 
ance, dry goods, or wliat would be tnl|| 
commercial biiaineas, arid the third f 
have an education for the pulpitt t])e t) 
oi- the editorial room. Ihey will acbl^ 
far more tlian they could do if the t 
eitioRs were i-eversed. Young men shoi 
make no mistake in starting in life. 

SPECIAL PURSUITS. 

A Lawyer should have argumentatn 
power, good memory. Combat! venoes, 4 
probativeness and Self-esteem. Ha | 
quires the Mental-Vital tempenuaentil 
give the intensity of feeling andcl«a 
of intellect; large EvenluaJitj, to r 
law cases and decisions; lai^ Com 
son, to compare diffei'eut parts of the 1) 
and evidei^e— to criticise, cross-quesHcA 
illust ate, and adduce similar O 
large Language, to give 
speech. 

Cleruyukn should Irnve the morfti er> 
gans large, a good inleilect, and subordi- 
nate pro|)ensitie8. Tliey acquire the mental 
ti'mporament, to give them decided pr&- 
dr<miuance of hind over their animiil pjpp^J 
pensities; a large frontal and COrA^t^T 
region, the former to give them, iuitC 
lectual capacity, and the latter to inapW 
high moral worth, aims, and feeltng^^' 
vation of character, and biameleBstiflU^ 
conduct 1 large Veneration, Hops i 
Spirituahty, to imbue them with' 
spirit of faith and devotion; large T 
olence and Adliesiveness, so th&t tKf 
may make all who know them LoTi 
and thus win each over to the j 
truth and righteousness. - 

A FSYsiciAN needs a predominance onSi 
Vital tempei-ament, to give him 
ness and pliability; strong social feeQi 
make him welcome, Beni'voleoea totf 
him patient and generous, with Is£gKi-^ 
cep live organs, so that he may otu&yin 
apply the knowledge of Anatomy t 
Physiology with skill and success; i 
Destructiveness, lest he shrink froB|,j 
flicting the pain requisite to cuv^ lu 
Conatruotiveuess, to give skill in si 
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9 Couibittiveness, lo reader liini reao- 
8 and prompt.; large Ciiutiousness, to 
tvhim jildiciDUBaail safe; anil u, large 
m^ bo give hiin geaeral powcrof mind, 
Vhe BUITOR requires La^ng'uag'e, Bventu- 
tf. Mirth til I (less, Comparison, Self-es- 
I, Friendnliip, uiul the '' patience of 

i PBOHoanAPiiKR Deeds the faculties 

^tona, SJM, Oi-der. Constructiveness, 

mudiuni Combativeness, and the 

ntal-Tital temperament predominat- 

XBb TBACHBR should have an active 
I u prominent brow, a fuU eye, a 
d memory, kindness, couruge, «nd self- 
id a fondnesa lor chjldrpu. 
SNQtNSltK requires ntatheinatictil 
int, Constrpctiveness, Loa^lity, Indi- 
ility. Comparison, A:;qui^liveness, 
Hution, Continuity, and more of the 
Wntal than Vital and Motive tenipera- 
Ekents. ~ • - 

P^The ENoaAVEH should have Ideality, 
pier, ConatructivenesB, Form, Compari- 
' 1, and a Mental temperament. 
fA PAINTEE of portraits, landscapes, and 
lowerB, needs predominant Color, larg« 
' Form, Size, and Ideality. 

Thk WATOH-MAKBli needs a delicate 
mental and physical oi^ganization, Com- 
parison, Form. Size, Individuality, with 
Order, Time, Ideaiity, and Coustructive- 

A 8IKOKR should have the Mental-Vilal 
temperament, to give pathos and intensi- 
ty, large Tune, lai-ge Language, Eventu- 
ality, and strong: moral dnd social ol'gans. 

Thk obqahist requires mechanical 
lalent and a taste for combinations, to 
operate the instrument, and carry all 
the parts; he needs Combativeness, Self- 
esteem, Firmness, Tune, Eventuality, 
and Locality. 

A CANVASSER should have lai^ge Lan- 
guage, Mirthfulness, Agreeable n ess. Lo- 
cality, Form, Approbativeness, Friend- 
8hip, Acquisitiveness, Secret iveness, and 
Combativeness. 

Dbebs-Hakkbb should have the organs 
Of Form, Size. Weight, Coloi-, Order, Con- 
structiveness, Ideality, and a Mental- 
Vital temperament. 



A scfLPTOH needs Fonn, Siee. Weight. 
Construct Iveness, [deality, and Htutia 
Nature, and nut much Combativen««s. 

A CAKPESTKE needs large Combative- 1 
neaa and Desti-uctiveneEs, Firmness, 
Hope, ConBlructiveness, Size, Weight. J 
and if lie builds houses. Inhabit! veneA» J 
and Friendship. 

An architect requires Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Form. Inhabit iveness. 
Firmness, and Vetieration. 

A PBREKOLOQisT really ought to have a. I 
Urst-rale head, beciiuse he lias to deal with 
and judge of eveiy organ, faculty, B4Sf. 
function of the human system; but if he 
can't have all, he should have at leant good 
perception, escellent memory, strong- 
Comparison and Human Nature, full so- 
cial development, and strong moral or- 
gans; and the more he ha^ of CoDBtnit"- 
tiveness and Ideality the better. 

A MAN to have the care of borse^ , 
should have large PhiIopi'ogeiiitiveitea» 
and Benevolence, and a smootli and plac- 
able tempei", and not be harsh, rough, or 
overbearing. 

AN OFFICE BOY needs large percepttvea. 
an active temperament, Benevolenee, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, that. 
he may be quick, respectful, and reliable. 

A QAKDENER needs muscular strength, 
practical talent, good taste, and domestic 
feelings. 

Girls pkbqdently are obliged to earn 
their living; what they can do beat, and 
get the most pay for, without detriment 
to health, or moi-als, are great questions. 
Phrenology answers them. 

A BOV OR OIRI. TO BE ADOPTED should 
have enough of Conscience and Intellect 
to be worth the training and i/ulture, and 
not so much of the selfish and anim:^ as 
to be a bane in the famUy that adopts 

Boys with largb brains and small bod- 
ies should not be kept in school for a 
college education, but should be on a 
farm, or in a shop, where the body can be 
developed and strengthened. 

A BOY WTTK LARQB CON8TBUCTIVBNE8S 

and Combativeness may learn to be a buil- 
der, or railway engineer, or blacksmith. 
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A BOT WITH 8HAIX COBBATIVEMESS and 

J lorsft Firmness, aad Seir-«<Bteem, sbould 

■^g«t into a business where directing othera 

Ujd flupfirinteDdlng will be required, 

Tqb man who " loses his lieod " in case 
[•af Hre. or other omei'giiiR'y, has Mental 
I tMnpcruRttint. large faiitiun, und sinatt 
f Bope, Self-esteem, itnil Conibutivenesa, 

Tbs HAN wiio assumes cummanU, ami 
' ifcnowB what to do in amergencies, has the 
I Ifotivi'-VitiJ («mperament, itiediuiii cau- 
b-tioii. lurg^ Firmness, Self-esteem and 
' Hope, gooil ConatTUCtiveness, and plenty 
|'<oLC«niltalivijaew and Destructive uess. 

Tax HaN with liirge Looahty will incline 
I to UsTel, and have a business alt over 
lowo, or out of town, 

A HAK WITH LASOB BENEVOLENCE Will 
f be ffanerous, liberal, inclined to be a luls- 
PtjKiuniU?, or nurse, or minister in the way 
«r charity. 

A KAs WITH LABOR Combat tVEf. KB s likes 
^'tiard wiirk, or occupation that demands 
■ awtive eneegy; he likes tu command, and 
I iftosli MUt drive work. 

Jkalocsy is caused by Approbative- 
MBi, Seci'eliveness, Acqiiisitivenras, and 
\ -:At>wtiveness. 

Pbidb is ciiused by Self-esteem, Firiii- 
■^n, and Ap[irobativenest^, with a Mental- 
b 'Jfotive t*tntperai)ient. 

ECCESTBICITY is caused by an uneven 



lieiul and organs in unbalanced develon 
inent; some faculties are strong, wo^)tiI^ 
in different directions, without propt 
niodiflcLition and restraint. 

Beiavehy comes from Combativenes 
and Destructiveness. A p probative 
Self-esteem, and FirmnesB. and niediiU 
eaution.and may beexcllcdby patriotiai 
friendship, parental love, or oonjugal lovi 

CoWABD ICE is caused by asensiUveU 
peramoQt. large caution, tutd niodemt^ 
Combutiveness. 

Fault-fisdino is often attended by.J 
nervous, irritable temperament and i" 
posit iuii, sharp Combat iveness. 
Conipariaon, and model-ate Secretive 

The senbitivb person has an exdtab^ 
Mental lencpei-anient, with too little ( 
the Vital and Motive temperamental t 
a deQfient condition of the ciroulatioij 
the blood rusbes to Ills head, and he I 
nieuaurably paralyzed ; with extra C 
tlon. Ideality, Approbativene 
poor memory, there is a tendency to o 
fusion and anxiety. 

•■ CHOioBOFPuBBtirrB; or. What to d 
and Why," by Nelson Slzer, dascribes » 
enty-flve trades and protessiuns, and tid 
talent and temperaments required toA 
each, It should be in the hands ol f 
i-ents and young people who have to d 
cide what to do. 



SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC CHARACTERS. 



The dramatic poet of the world, and 
♦be heails nnd fat-es which sympathetic 
L.auihas h»ppily given to his characters, 
apr^AR every pliase ot human thought, 
" AH>1tng. and sentiment, and furnish a fit- 
ting subject fur the conclusion of the 
work hafore UH. Every head is a study; 
4>ach fac« is a revelation. 

By what means did Shaksjieare read 

eUai-acter? Was he a seer? and were hie 

tnarvnlous delineations baised on physio- 

' logioal influences, sometimes called intiii- 

r lions? That he saw the relations ot " fomi 

K 4»><f function," even without the rules of 

[. ^ni>DiM, there CEin be no doubt. Phren- 

jy, as we now understand it, had not 

n discovered w'len he wrote his won- 



derful draraaa. Yet, how perfectly do tl 
physical contours of bis actors, as we u 
stinctively perceive them, compare i 
their characters ! Look for a n 
Shakspeare himself, with liis exquialtfl 
line organization, then at FalstaS ^ 
Dogberry, with their swaggnring o< 
nesa and superlhious adipose ! TliSBl 
of these wondei'tui portraits is in tho-Ei 
that they illustrate life to the tetter, 
can aUuost see the pompous Fai 
strut tiiig about bar-rooms, boasting q 
liow mucli beer and wine lie c 
witliout getting drunk 1 Sach portrait d 
tlie group tells its own story — its * 
character. 
The saying, "It takes all sorts ot ( 



omnlMui) tho world," is well fxunj. itispereonulity. Wliatatiold rf.ie-eroiiiid 
) in tbe aiweniUx of real and idpui doesthisFalstaffcoDstitutefoi-Sliaksiieare 
'lOfflfefore UB — ideal moBtof tliem, hiinneir, who, wit b all tbe ubatractnetis 
tards tbcirperaonal identity— l>ut all of true genius, is bo entirely self-forgetful, 
j^ ia their representative capatily, for so raocteBtly retiring into tlie dim hack- 
ee a type or passion indden- ground of obscurity, that he seems lese 




Fig. 191.— WlLLLUI 



at to the human race but has been por- 
trayed by the hand of the great master of 
di'amatic art. What vai'ied and contrary 
pbases of human character and emotion 
are here depicted, and with what rare 
lltJelity to nature I Surely, if " variety is 
(•harming," we have an abundance of it 

What a Beld for contrast is afforded 
in these two groups before ua. Compari- 
sons may be " odious," but contrasts ture- 
lully and analytically drawn are both in- 
teresting and instructive. Contrast, for 
instance, the central figure of each group 
—the wizard, whose magic jien has evoked 
•• aQ these varied and wonderful oreations, 
\ and the character that figures so exten- 
r ' sively in several of his plays — Shakspeare 
I and Falstaff. The latter, a vain, conse- 
' ^QUential braggart, a sensualist, living in 
Uid for the physical world alone, thor- 
oughly taken up with a sense of liia own 
Iropoi'tance and corporeal well-being, a 
Yery real character — a strongly self-aasert- 



real to ua than any of his ci 
liaps there is no other Bnglish writer of 
whom it can he said, as of Shakspeare, 
that, while stamping every tine with his 
unmistakable individuality, he has no- 
where revealed to ua aiiglit of his person- 
ality. Even in that gi-andeat epic poem 
of our language, " Paradise Lost," we are 
not permitted to lose sight altogether of 
" Mr. Milton," but we may search in vain 
throughout his voluminous writings for 
the slightest ghmpse of "Mr.Stial;speaJ«." 
We see, indeed, themystic hand that traces 
these wondrous living characters upontbe 
mural expanse of our conscious apprehen- 
sion, but no deflnile outline beside them 
can we discern of tlie character of its pos- 
sesaor save by analogy. So tinily is Shak- 
speare, as an indi vidua), lost sight of behind 
the luminous cloud of his own creations, 
thatsomehaveevengoneso far as to deny 
his exiatence altogether, ao^ to bestow 
his well-earned honors upon others. In- 
deed, it seems easier to belitve that Fal- 



t^ 
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Btoff drunk and blostereil; tiuit Romeo 

tud JiilU^t lov«<ii and »iilT«n»it; l.bat Shy- 

_ wk and Othello mii-Hed Mie black demoua 

!>o( jeoJousjr and revenge; UiatLenr howled 

a impotent fi-finey lo t.lie tempest, only 

(I mad than he; or even that Puck per- 

ormnd his raiscbitrvous antit^s, and that 

tTItanift cnnic under theinnucnceoFaain- 

Eatuatiijn which has not been without Its 

1 inuny real ocpaalons In theae 

Rater tlmos, than th»t Shakspeure auliittlly 

^ved and wrote. Perhapn ot all hiti char- 

i he most resembt^s, in the atmoa- 

h^re oF mystery that sun-oundB him, and 

Uie quiet dignity with whiuh he exeivisus 

his magical art, the wondrously-giFted 

Trospero, Like him, he liaa spirits to do 

8 bidding;; like him, hi! can i-oUHe or al- 

y al pleasure the lenipesl o( human yiuo- 

mil hke liiin, alao, ou retiring fram 

Fthe field ot action, he has broken and I'-ust 

nway his uiystic wand, and " deeper tlian 

X (ilumoiet sounded," hath he hidden 

iis magical book, nnd whosii is the hand 

that Hhall recover and once more wield it? 

To the right and left ot " Honest Jack" 

we see depicted two oonti-ary phiisea of 

that passion which he vias never capable 

Mt feehng toward any one but himeplf. 

JThefrankiimpidBivetenderaesaot" love's 

mret dream," the utmost self-surrender to 

e divine passion is exemplified in the 

jving, true-hearted Juliet, who, with Ho- 

Euieo, portrays the close afflnity of true 

;. We can almost hear her say: 

BB word*, dwr Borneo, «n<J good-night, indeed; 

■u Oikt Chj beni ol love be bmiorablt, 
""Sy purpoM marriage, aeod me word Co-morrow 
ronoui»tril procure to come lo thee. 

-" ■■' '—e.thou wilt pertonn the rile; 

■ ■ jlllllay, 
roughou' ■' 

Quite different, as may be seen at a 
iglance, is the state of affairs existing be- 
ptwe«Q the shrewish Katharine and the 
whimsical, self-willed Petruehio. There 
jms lo be httle enough of an " affinity "' 
«, and the resolute way in which each 
Blums the cold shoulder ujion the other 
■ougurs but poorly tor conjugal felicity in 
: future. But the shrewd Petrucliio 
^nows well what he is about; nature 
» given him the right to look tor a fav- 
ftDrable isstie to iiis plans ; for when did 
tfluch a nose as his ever grace iliecounten- 



anco of any but a conqueror? And con 
ouuror tie is. too, his expi>ri meut. pert 
mvdioiitly carried out, being crowned « ' 
well-deserved success. 

Dupllxto— Kow.tij'inj'hali'liHDe.lieivooiiWi 
KnthBrtni^What la ;our w llL,slr,(ha.t y»U ar 
Potrii Ohio— Where U your Bister, *Dd Horti 



iJiceutlo— Herr is a woadBr.ltyoii I 
Hnrt«nslo— Aodsij itls: I wooilec 

An awful ml 

AJH), [u he 

happy. 

So much for a good nose, with a Koc 
bniin above to direct iti 
:;^Wehavehere two veritahlea! 
independently of the one 90 obligingly M 
by Pui'k upon the Bhooldera of Bottold 
No need now to grant the request of hia 
who desired so patlietically that he migffl 
be "writ down an USB," as his espi'eBsi«| 
countenance does it for him after them 
;ipprovi>d fashion. As for Malvolio, 1 
vain, conceited, strutting steward, 1 
not Dai'winically and lineally desceod^l 
from the genus" donkey," liis feuturas, t^' 
less than his words and actions, ilo n 
woefully belie him. Witness his SOlita| 
ipiy in liie gardei 



It fortune ; aUls f ( 
herwir. 



bllviajdldalfectmi 

:),.....«.,. 'h«t. sbouldaheta-. 
Besides, obe HI 



itBhOHlilbeoneofmjoo:-., 

mewlihaniare Hialieil reapect than aay o 
MilowBher. What HhnulJI ihinKonI* 
To be Count MhIioIIo: ' • • 
Tbere"» example for'lj the (ndy ot H 
married the jBoQian of Iha wardrobt, * 
Baling iHien three inoDtbs niarried lo Ler, slllt 

Cauing my oillaiTrB about me L 
vetEown. • • • And then I' 
state • • • tellliig them 1 kJ 
would they should do theirs — V as 

In the chai'actei-s ot Macbeth, Opttt 
Lear. Sliylock, Hamlet, and 
we iiave u striking illustration and « 
bodiment ot tliat madness, foP wft'i 
call it nothing else, which, faot|4 
different may be its causes, ho* 
varied its modes of nianifestatioB, 
tor its assured end the dethrODetnefl 
temporarily or forever. 
from her proper seat, and 
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Poi-lmita vie. cuulil uot blotter illitfitni 
tliRse Iwo cbnt'itcli^in in one ahott qUOti 
Uoii> UittB liy tliiit brinr intccviuw i 
wlik'h wu take tliu rollowlu^ : | 

i:)ulM'lis,— My lord, i hnvy rBniuiii(irao<»»or roM 
Tlwl I (unf limned EoiiK In raid' — 
1 pny fon iwiw Mfiwivii liwii.. 

tnripi nieyouMiRlit. ' . - 

Ol>li.~My liouor dlord.roiikuonr '')!'>I'*''<''^'V4 

Take ttiwo nitaid : ror.io ilisanble'inliul. 
aieh girts »ai iioQf, wliei. c'ven. provv unkfi 



Wf tlMOgiag ot man from » i'6spoii$1lili> bein^ 

B ti> the mvr^ Loo) at i^xtritvuAanl iiupulsmt. 

f. Tn Sltu'tietli it assumes moiv of n iituBivc 

^fttrni. "Inllvfti of piirjMsu." '■* resigns 

liitna<>ll— fiT Ijis iiianliooa'n sat*, tie il 

' mid, liuwi-viT, oftt witliDUl « Bti'iiifglt'— lo 

f^ Uiif ■Guidance of Indfttinhlpumbilion, on Ua- 

'**ine bnad, miil lo a tuo tsisily ttwaktneil 

.trt Jul ly "II the olliei'. Is il uny wtmdor 

' that, ^ivun ovuP to folly, li« I'eHps lolly's 

I rei«aril? liiHilisli-iiipwcilliiiiiri Udng (or- 

j'«vi?r tu»Uiit<!<1 by tb» mvusliig »>;iM'l'-rs iif 

vii null uriniBH. When al tlifi baii- 

' quet with his lords tli<> 4;hust iif liiinquu 

rftppfUl'S 1(1 liiiu, liow vjiinly bo enUeuvui's 

!_ to aaittuni^ Ibe bi'uvo riiivu ; 



MhctEii 



.■'"•i.'-l'l^'.. 



AtipnNu:!! Ihou \lkti thv rtiEncrl Itonnlan Unar, 
Tnfl •rin'il rhJiKiOHrfw, or rhp Hypoiiii llmir ; 
"nmeBnyBbMH-tniUhnr, JUDrtiriyariii nrrvei 
audi never tremble! Oi-.U-nJIirdKBin, 
AoddaminHtiiclieilKisfrl wiUi ibrH^^urd; 
.Ifirembllnel iRbihlt ihiv. [iniMtit me 
ThelMhyoI'ditirl. Hi-nw, horrlhle shadow ! 

rirteal luockery, hence I WUy, no : tirlot; gone, 
ua • niau sEttlu Pray yau.eli HllU. 

L*»r betrays more ol lUe outwsird and 

physical apiieariiuci! of mnilness. In liiiii 

1 1 yn*6e a, Cather's heart broken by tiie base 

'injrratitiiite or liis own children! i^'Htl the 

tflow which Bti'ikOH at llie I'tttulel ol life 

' , ■[Huvs not thiLt of reason. The iiti'okc in 

\ V'olent in proporlioa to its auddeniicBs ; 

' and liiB dayx being h^nccCorih nnniliered, 

flpeBd themseives quickly in (raolie and 

fruitless reproaches and lantenUitions. 

t II (ell till*— Lite and IVath^I am ubaiu'd 
That tbou bant power Lo ehake my moDbood tbue — 
That tbeu bat leuB, wblch break froni me per- 

Sbould make tbee wortb Ibem. Bltttw audioes 

Tim unlenled woudJIoe" of alather'n citrw 
Plenx every seaae about thee I Old, food eyes, 
Beweep ibis cause aaalB, I'll pluck jmi out. 
And cast you, wICb Uie v,-aCen tbalyou lose, 
Ts temper clttv. Ha 1 Ult come to thl« 7 
l>tlt heso. VetbaTelleftadauebter 
"^ - ■ - e. in kbid, add ooniftrtBble ; 




Uph.— tudeerl, I: J .... ... 

IL IS well timl Hamlet hUoiild n 
Ojjlii'lia. Tl>e result of the imfon of t\q 
oi-ganiRiUons no delkiate>ly bulanced, i 
siiiiilur, and so liuhle to be overtbrotfj 
could tiot but be diaaatruits to generation 
following. 

Shylui'k, pei'tiiittln^ the intempeead 
spirit ot rcveage U> carry liiin beyond ■ 
reasonable HmitH ot reason and humautt', 
involves liiiiiseir inu labyrinth otdifBooHj'-^ 
intended fur anuther, tints procuring hil 
own sudden downfall. 

Sbyloek.-^rllharemy liourt;s]i«Blc1)otasafiistinj 

IhavesvTOFaauoath.that 1 ulU bnieiiiyboiul ; 
Thou call'at me iloK, hefuiv tbnii Imd'ft a(.-ai»e 1 
But. Hlooe 1 aui a don, beware my l'iui)n! ; 
The Duke tiholl graM m.>;ii.stn'i-. I dowoudBr, 
Thounaugbty Eoaler. tljanJion uriuoroiia 
To come abroad wltb bim iit bi-i ceijueet. 
Autoaio — I pray thdc. h«ar uie Bpeak, 
Shylook.—rU have my bond ^1 will cot I 

riltaare ray baud; Odd. tberefnra.BPMkpai 
rilnot beinadeaBottanddull^yBiieool, 



B&mletand Ophelia have niuiiy points 
Ir olreeeitiblance. Both are delicate, sensi- 
■'Itve organizations; botli siili'er through 
' the misdeedB of otIierH. Poor Hainlot, 
melancholy mad, and Ophelia, dislrat'teil 
k iritherier, are not altogetlier without their 
rt "otypes in ou.» own times, and there- 
^ fort Sicit our profoundust sympathy. 



thou "cWt thrall rllhayenoapeaklQg. I wUlU»yetu)f b 

Othello, the Moor, giving way to;1 
mad spirit of jealousy, nxcited by bi*]liM 
lldious friend, Idgo, was tcinporarUy i 
ranged beyond doubt. Mark the It 
ence of this outbreak : 



ealu ; aoJ kbe c 



<>iHlo*ha1l lnvvlinj pluo. Ana, sir, toniglil, 
1 nil aitimt, OM we nuy sap lugi.-(Iit«. 
Tva Hfv wtucHMuOi ilr. to C>i>nta. ciuuU iumI 

Call it what jDu vill — ambition, avoxioe, 

L jealoiury, rereuge— it beoaiiie mai]iK'BM iti 

thacutl, witli eoobfuulaU of them, for a 

I, l^eed in wtiicli paaiuoii nilea aud reikson 

t tkk«s no piu-t is surely u mod une. 

Tbo mau; clidrai;terB ol Hhakspeare's 
. plii;M afford nu more striking contrast thau 
' that preseivted b; the magician Pruspero 
ftod tlia mau-brute Calibun. Here vm bi'C 
gigMitic Btiengtli tuid outamuble ferocity 
under the firm ODDtrol of a lughcrnntuie, 
COCnpeUed to obey its behests, mid cantin- 
' BaJly kept within bounds by im influence, 
, impidpable, but stronger than 
DQTds of steel. Is not this typical of the 
I mle of the higher nature over the lower ? 
of intellect over mere physical force ? of 
c mere gross mattijr ? What & 
fearful ropriwentation is Caliban of miui 
■ M tut nnreclaimpd animall Wliat a warn- 
iag to the camnlly-minded, the brutolly- 
disposed, to look well to their wayE, lest 
they, in Ihemselvea or in their posterity, 
' shonld over rank to such n depth as this I 
Indeed, each of us has on. incipient Cala- 
l>an in his composition, and well is it if we 
have it under the firm domination of a 
maeter ; tiias, and thus only, can it be 
mode to render ua tnat service which is its 
proper province. But it is not u1 ways au. 
As eaith the preacher, " I have seen serv- 
anU upon horsea, and Frinoes walking as 
eervantBUpon earth." Sod is the condi- 
tion of the land when these thing^s are so. 
Bnt enough of details. The ambitious, 
imperious, yet truckling Wolaey ; thearis- 
'tooratic Coriolanus ; the volnptuous Cleo- 
patra ; the crafty, scheming, relentless 
Sich&rd III. — half tiger and half fos ; the 
canstio, diaOainful Beatrice, and scnircely 
]eeB sareaatlu Benedick ; the swaggering, 
ignomut, boorish, Dogberry ; the blund- 
,eting, idiotic Dromeos, whose simple wits 
J may well have been confounded by the 
bewildering and complex oircnmstanoGs in 
irltichtiieywereplaoed;theeloqiient pure- 
minded Isabrda : (he refined, modest 



yet ingenious f'ortia ; the melanohol 
mur^iKing .Taqnea, or *be mirth-pro 
Lauuce ; the dignifit'd, rosecvod, yol a 
coptible Oliviu ; thf guzzling, jolly I 
Toby ; the gosBii>ing, loose-Unng Mm 
Wives; the ftrdcnt, adventurous Rosalia^ 
the quaint, wise folly of TouchstoDe ; t 
parasitic, insinuating, cowardly Parolle* 
the simple-hearted, yet royal-bornP«rdit^ 
the ruswilly, peddling pitk-pocket Autd 
lycus, speak for themselves more eloqwet 
ly than our pen can apeak for them. 

And horB we would obserro that IE 
der to illustrate Shakspearo effeotnaUjU 
artist must have an extensive insight ii 
to, and appreciation of, hiiman nature 
and a knowledge of the gajbwhichitfl fari- 
ous phases and manifestations asBums— ^ 
in other words, he must be a true physiof 
Domist. Nowhere, perhaps, is thoK-a 
forded him a more extensive field t6l t 
employment of all the knowledge he a 
possess or can obtain Uj.on the snljicctic| 
phrenological contour and facial expi 
siou ; and nowhere is i 
fur few of these characters ever sat for 4 
portrait, or left na any guide by wluob ti 
judge ot their personal appearance, c 
what may be obtained through analogf 
from their words and antions. "Out of 
their own jnoutha" do they demonstrate 
their ohara<!ters,and we shall best form our 
conceptiona of them from their living pro- 
totypes, of which the world is (all. X.8t 
him do his utmost, however, the aiiist can 
never exhaust his subject, so endleaa a 
the modiScatioDH of which they u 
ceptible, in accordance with the v 
impressions that they will prodnoe n 
different minda, and upon different siatj 
of the same mind^ 
80 they come and go, these wonder 









imaginary, yctreal;startlinglyTividK 
times, yet with a shadowy vaguenea 
when we attempt to realize them as il 
vidnat identities, their words and dee 
their varied moods and manifostatioi 
they but serve to "hold the mirror up { 
nature," aud demonstrate to 
shadows we are— what shadows we porsa&J 



STUDY OF CHAR;\CTEK BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 



HJh uvery IiPad in tliia liook is ii 
^notogic-ul study, dilTei'eiit heads I'ep- 
ntfftlrly well certaiii sections ft llie 
t, but not the whole limd. Oiirubjfit 
r is to show how piclui'^s should be 
% tliorough anU curef iii study of 
phciaci is required, ir & person wei'e to 
fij" for employment and wish to give 
p employer an opportunity (or sliidying 
t meatal make-up, he would need to 
d pictui-ea that would give nfull repre- 
htatioit at his mental development, 
nf ttie re&tler will trouble to turn back 
iFig. IS, he will see in Cardinal Man- 
's head ahnoRt a complete I'epresenla- 
pta of all parts of it — the length ti-om the 
P forward showing a masEiveness in his 
^tellect. from the ear u[>ward showing 
) aruple moral power ; but then the ob- 
'er would be troubled as to how wide 
e head might be. It is really rather 
U'row above and about the ears, but this 
itw does not fully show that. 
I In Fig. 63 we get a flue view ot the 
whole face, the temperamental indication, 
the massive intellectual region, and the 
strong lop-head of the late Silas Wright, 
<fovernor of the State of New Toi'k ; but 
tlie back-head is not indicated. 

la Fig. 69 we get an ainiost complete 
side-view of the great scientist— showing 
Jiis full back-head, an ample forehead, and 
a. faulty outline of the top-head. 

Fig. 70. Ihe late William Orton, In this 

we gel the intellectual, the moral devei- 

'Opments, and fairly the social ; but the 

force of charactei is not represented. 

In Fig, 71 a student of Phrenology 

rould take in that head and be very well 

^tisfled with the opportunity it affords 

V investigation. And if he virere wanted 

T a teacher, there would be no hesitation 

R accepting him. 

L'ln Pig, 109 we have a remarkable devel- 
Ipmcnt of practical talent, literary and 
' ientiliccapabilily; he would also besklll- 

; nn excellent leather. 
^Fig. 116 shows the intellectual depart- 
Ihe moral, and the social ; the 
Mdth of the head is not and cannot he 



represented by ii single uiiiture taken ii 
that way. 

In Fig. 179 we see the praHlcal iatel- ' 
lect and the wonderful force of charuutee' 
exhibited l>y the breadth of theside-liead,' 

And BO wB may study fragmenlarily 
through the book, and every head showB . 
some portion well develO|)ed (i 
presented in na,tui-e. We now 
few portraits which are taken pivjperly for ' 
phrenological sludy. When but a single 
picture can be pi'ocui-ed for the purpose, if 
it be what is called a three-quarter 
see Fig. 253 — it will answer fairly well. 
It is a matter of importance, however, 
where a careful study of the head is 
required, that special effort be made to 
have pictures properly taken, so as to 
show every part of the head. In that > 
it requires two views ; — one should 




id the other a full 



Fig. 2.)6 is taken with the hair nicely 
dressed for society, but it exliibita only 
the face and the line of the forehead, 
True, it shows tlie length of the bead froi 
Iheopenioeoftheearto the middle of the 
lower part of the forehead, and one who 
is skilled in the study of heads will si 
that there is also a good development of 
Cautiousness, and that there must be con- 
siderable top. head. But it is not at all 




Fig. 268. nRBwen run * Pabty. Fig. 8fi7. Sipe Virs ov 2S*I. 

proper instruction how to have pictures. Que would hardly suppose it wiia the- 
taken tor the purpose of phienotofrical same person ua seen in Fig. 256; the liaii- 
in Fig. 257 is laid smoothly to tlie 
head and twialed, and is held under 
the chin by the right hand. This 
shows a perfect outline of the lieutt 
from the root of Ihe nose to the hack 
of the neck; thea the length fi-otQ. ^ 
the ear forward, its fa^ght from tj 
opening of the ear upwardi am 
length backward show the fori 
the head. Then, in the front \ 
Fig. 258, we get bd indication o 
great width, fullness and roun<li 
of the side-head. We get th^ si 
of the top-head from the center lij 
each way, and we see 
breadthand fullneBsof theside- 
the breiidlh of the fore-heafl, t 
pecially the width between the ^ 
which shows talent foe c 
ting, modeling, and mechanism, 
hi-oad side- bead shows 
power, foi-ce of character, prudw 
policy, desire for property, i 




the beaiitiftil, 



' dm 



and good musical abih'ty. i 



CitAlUOTRH "^ PaOTOQRAPII. 



idof piuturea wei-e ilsBlrablc for investi- 
^oo, utie nii);hl. Iiiive si'nt tt>e li^uil ia 
jjtlresa, as in Fig. 20(1. 

e next pair of iiiclures, Figs. 3M 
I 980) We have opportunity Tor cure- 
(.etudj of every piit-t ut the bi:iui. 
t hair was very Hue, anc(, l>eiDg wet 
iHi.-l,v to the linttd, Hie size nnd 
n of tiie jieo^l in tvery p.irf. is nicely I 
Iribited. The fullnesa of tlie roreliead 
s pracUwil talcrir. yooil memory of 
sesftiid rai'eB, aiiij Ibe boight of tlie | 
i from tlmipening of Uie ear tthows 
■sa, iiltegrily, digoity, cever- 
i &Dd eympiilhy. And, when we 
ifly Hie front view in Fig. 260, wn aeu 
Jt the head is narrow. Compare thut 
, Fig. 238, and the dillej 
iman endowed with a I 

I like that should marry a 

II abroai! head, so aato e<ii)alize Lli'; 
eace, and jilso that the ciiildi'en cuii 
K right lo inherit from one parent 

L'the other all tlie force of tharucter 
t^t is required. It should be ot>sei'\'ed 
iftt the parted side of tlie hair in tlie 
Wtleman's picture, Fig. 258, is turned 
mtto theinatriiment ; conaeriuently, w 
get right down to the scalp and cannot t> 
deceived sd to the form of that line 
of the heoJ. Then the front view < 
enables us to see the center line and 
fUsothe width of ttie head; theslmly 
of the features in both pictures is u^<^ 
favored. 

In Figs. 361 and 262 there is liii in 
teresting study ; Iheside-viewof I'l-. 
361 shovre the length of the li.,„i 
front and rear, a, remarkable lUvil 
opment of the lower part of the t.i. - 
head, where the oi'sans<iperci>|i'..r. 
are situated, and also show^ 'i. 
strength of the features, and i.. 
abundant developmeut of lin- li-i./ 
backward of the ear in thesot-i^d .'.■. 
partmenl. Anil one would natui -.i'.: , 
suppose from (his picture tliat [l.^ 
head was long and thin, flattened on 
■the sides, nai-row; but, by having a 
' fh>nl view takenatthesamedistancfl 
' from Ihe instminent, we have 

pnnioo piece to the fipst picture: 
I and, being taken of Hie same sixe, it 
niple opportunity forjudging 




AKn Faces: ilow rn STVir 



teud at Ideality and Cautiousness ! That It vuun 

lb & EObolarly head ; a development like by picture 

liOivJav^e the bead is (n cjlrtnimferel] 
how miK^li itnieosiin'^ti'oici oneoarlofl 
otIiei'C/er the toji of the head, but I 
wants to know, also, the si/e of the " 
the mea£ure- 
ment of '.he 
elK'stuni^t-rthe 



I 




the ^ 



Fig. 201. SlD« View. TiBRH Vbofehly. 

that can master knowledge in bookt, - 
uuwhaniBin, ia art, in literature, or i 
businesa. 



He 



ought, to know 
the height of a 



iviiethei- the 




lai'ge foi' the 
hudy iuid whethe r the heud has a (air opij 
tiinity of being- supiwrted by an atleqUf 
development o[ body. There 
[lersons who have prodigious heads; 
are to be met with "whose head inea«ufl 
24 inches and whose body weighs but 135 •' 
pounds, and such a man la(!kB bodily pow- ■ 
er and cannot support his bruin properlj. ^ 
He can do something like keepiD 
counts, but lie cannot go into th« a 
Irafflc and business and meat m 
terms men who arc enei^getic a 
orous and sli-ongly organiaed is ■ 
aa well as in brain. 

A man with a 34-inch head oi 
weigh 186 pounds instead of 13 
sides that, to read heads and f 
photographs, the color of the h 
eyes and the coniplexic 
cate tempetament, should be t 
stood. The study of temp«*ram 
beginning with page IS and c 
with page 38, will give the 
idea of the value of the study o; 
peraraent. And though, when a 
son looks at such a to;' 
and Faces, and How to Study T 
it seeni.'i a great work, bdt jt It 
learned little by little, t 
language, as we learn a trade, ■ 
learn the names and pla< 
borhood ; and, after awhile, k n 
comes intelligent in all these i 
So can a person with piYiper s 
come well versed in all that belonf 



5". 



: Ntiding. Its uureful sludy is 

rciwinmendeii, unil theru is 

t plMnirG and interetit troupleil with 

a knowluiijrw llmt [loifiOns 

liiire 0,1 lUI uilupted Tor it lieccinif inui'e 

Tiiii'ed with, and enUiuaiastic 

t prosecution. 

'i but proper to suy Itiat tlie tlii-ee 
•its of tliG kdy, Figs. 3SS, 3.^7 und 259. 
^'token aocorilitig to dii-ectioDs given 
ir of llie Mind," slie rt^iding 
e tliiut lliree tbousaod miles Irom New 
IcT Bnd tliat we solitiled permission 
nbliah the portraits Tor this purpose 
ioal the aanie ; and we Imve her letter 
Seating to lh:8 use of the portraits. 

METHOD OF MEASURING. 
'JtT- 2CS indicates the proper method oC 
iUring heads tor the purpose of study, 
ine is put around the center of the fore- 
~ and the most prominent part of the 
head. A ; the line B is drawn from 
root of the nose over the top of the 
to the little bony point in tlie 
part of the bock-head called the 
iipital spine"; another measurement 
the opening ol one eur to that of the 
f over the top of the head :— such wiU 
^ve a good idea of the sii^ and propor- 
tions of the head. A person who weighs 
1.50 pounds should have a head about Sa 
inches In dniuiiiference; on the line A, 
and on. tlie line B, the distance should b« 
about 14 inches, and, on the tine C, as 
much as 14 Inches. That would be con- 
sidered a well-proportioned head. It the 
head measured 28 inches on the line A, it 
should measure 14} on the hneif.and from 
m to 15 on the line O. Sometimes these 
lines vary on account of the extra upward 
development, 

Any person who may desire to submit 
portraits properly taken to one who is ex- 
pert in the a\ibject of temperament, as the 
basis of liealtli and constitution, and ia 
',Uie development of brain, as indicative of 
, character, talents and disposition, can aid 
ng perfect work and desirable 
'Bfiolta by giving certain facts, as evi- 
"^denceof thepeculiar constitution of those 
:whose portraits are sent. 

The clreum fere nee of the head m Inches, 
(distance from the root of I he nose to 



the bony Jiotnt at the base ot the baoic ^ 
liend-- Distance from the opening: i>f-' 
one ear to, liiat of tlie other over the top 
of the head, lielgljt of uerBoa, weight 
in (-ummun clothing, sisu of chest just 
under the arms, sixe of waist, color ot 
hair, color of eyes, complexion, age of 
person, amount Ol eduoution, occuuatioa 
hitherto, health, married or single, i 

In the varied asaocialions of life it is , 
often of tlie Brst importance to ascertain 
the fltness of a person for a given hue 
ijf hiisineBB, or of culture, as well as for 
that intimate social relationship, nearer 
and more important than business. 

A cai-eful examination will often ass*.trfr 
success and happiness in the formation of 
u secular or social nllianoe, or point out 
the danger and utter impropriety of 
eitlier. Experlmeiils are as dangerous in 
some cases as is the careless handling of 
firearms when it is not known that "they 
arc loaded." In both cases wisdom is pur- 
chased. »t too dear a rate, and always 
comes tM late. 

It ia true, and It may not be improper 
to assert It, that the writer bus made 
from photographs many thousands of ex- 
tended criticisms of the character of per- 
sons, some of whom it was desired to em- 
ploy in important situations. The por- 
trait would be sent, perhaps two thmi- 
sand miles, to ascertain what Pbrenolo^ 
would say of the original. Many liuadrMs 
of onxlous parents have sent the portrait 
of a genileniiin who was a candidate for 
tlie position of son-in-law. And if we 
were at liberty to publish the leitenot 
thanks where our criticisms were odverM, 
or of congratulation where they were the 
harbinger of success ami happiness, it 
would be interesting reading. 

These consultations ara often made 
without our knowledge of the penOBH 



In one case of this sort, the pictures of a 
man and a woman wei-e presented by a 
third party, and the opinion requested 
was carefully printed out on the type- 
writer, and calted for at a set time, with 
no name or residence involved. We ad- 
vised the gentleman not to marry the 
lady, and gave the reasons why. We 
have his letter written a few months later 
from a distant State, recalling the oi 
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ADAPTATION IN MABRUGE, 

ft pivson lins a perfect bsJtLiioe of tempeiiuneiit an4 H Lattnoutoiu SeTriAfi^ I 
sat t'( itll ihi- tui-iitnl [auolties and ilispoaitioua, e, compaiuiin tiliouid be cliuMea wlioae ' 
|»«l(.l>mcut iw ihiiiiiii- ; Ixit no iJiis ia very rarely found, oiuHi person should feeek to 
nite with ■•no who ie jirdpcrly coutrasted bo that the eioo§s of one may be bulaiiced 
^U^d modiflod hy a lens deTnIopment in the otlior. 

The (wrsiiii fur whom the (or^goitiK Chatt In marked should choose a companion 
hftTing It ivuisHtntion and mental qtudities as indicated by the mar/Hnff of this table. 
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SiBe.OiB»i"oI 
BioiiBef, The Froi 
Skiill,.Slriittut6 and Relation of, 
Soctfl] Cm 

PocHil E'^cuUi«--Hoii' Tbey OoinWoB. 
HlJinLiialily, Fatuity of, 
Sublimtly, Ft 

Sublimit, and ita Comblnallaua. 
ffhakapeare and Hla CbarQutcn. .... 
TemperammCe, Hnman, Uliutreted. 
Tcmpetameots In Uteratnre and 



Temponimenls an Indei 
Time, Fsrully of. 
Tune, Facuhj of. 
VliAtivenesB, Katuiw of. 
Vcueratlon, 



unw rn icadm PUDcuninfiv ^ 



HOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOGY. 

We are fi'pquenUy asked : In what way can & iJi-actital knowledge ol PI 
Oology be obtaiiied 1 In answering tbts we must say, that ibe beet rmultB can. 
!>i)taiti(xl by taking a thorouEh oourse of instruction at the American tnstjtute 
Piircinojpgy ; but where lliis is not pmctical, tbe publish^ textbooka ou the 
jwt should be carefully studied. For a general knowledg^e of Character Reading 
we would recommend "Heads and Faces, and How lo Study Them," by Prof. 
Nelson Sixer, pr<»itle tit of the American Itislitute of Phrenology, and the examiner 
at the olBce of Fowler & Wells Co., and H. B. Drayton, M. D.. editor of the 

PHKENOLoaiCAI. JOURNAL. 

This is a practical handbook and contains in a readable and attractive form. 

fully illuetratod with portraits aud other engrayings, the fundamental principles of 

I tbe subject. To facilitat>} study and personal investigations we have made a pbre- 

1 nfllogiual bust, or a model head in plaster of Paris, so lettered as to show the loca- 

1 tion and grouping of all the faculties. This is quite indispensable to one who 

f, would become famdiar with the practical part of the subject. To meet the wants 

I of those who wish to pursue the subject more thoroughly and become familiar wilh 

' the application of the subject lo tlie various sides of life, we have arranged the 

foUowLag list of books, called "The Student's Set," This list is commended to 

persons who desire to secure a knowledge of the subject by private study at home, 

wid also to those who purpose to attend the American Institute of Phpnnology at 

e future date . 



i 

ding I 



THE 



L Brain and Mind; or, Mental Sci- 
ence Considered in Accordance with the 
PrincipleE of Phrenology and in Relation to 
Modem Physiology. IDustraled. By H. S. 
Dkavtdn, A. M., M. D„and jAHzaMcNlEL, 
A.M. Extra dolb. Si. 50, 

\ Forty Tears in Fhrenolf^y ; Em- 

l bracing Recollectionsof History, A need oies, 



STUDENT'S SET: 

New Physiognomy; 



different oigans of tiie brain in the del: 
lion of chatat'ler ; with upward of one 
dred anil seventy engravings. Muslin, J 



Popular Pliysiology. A Familiar 

tj ;.; — .,( ([jp Stroctures. Functions, and 

the Human System and theirap- 



Eicpoa 
Refati 



Signs < 



than one thousand ilJustralions. Is.oc 

Choice of PnrsoitB ; or, What to 

do and Whv. Describine seventy-five trades 
and professions, and ihe teraperamenls and 
talents required for each. Also, how to ed- 
ucate on phrenological principfcB— each 
man for his proper worlf ; together with 
portraits and biographies of many suceesEful 
thinltersand worliets, Sa.oo. 

Constttatlon of Han: Considered 

in relation lo external objects. The only 



Heads and Faces, and How to Htady 

THEM. A manual o( Phrenology and phy- 
Biognony- for tbe people. By NelsoN Sizkb 
and H. S. Dravton. Ocuvo, pa 



paper. 4uc^ 

Th« Phrenological Bast, showing 

the location of each of [be Organs. Large 
si/e, 51.00. 

SnJSBHT'B 



Either of the above will be sent ou receipt of price, or the complete " 
" amounting to $14.65, will be sent by express for $10.00. Addresi 
(fiWLER & WELLS CO., Pablishera, 37 East 21st St., New Torfe»T| 



AMEEIOAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLO&Y, 



The Aiintiat Sei^sluo Opens the First Tuesday of Se|iU>inbM>^' 

Th» Ifl Uio only InstiiuUon In Ibo world wIim-c n rnuT«n of morongh and i 

jtniction In Phrfnoloity Ui-ivnii, or whtre chu he fotinil such facllitlos ur 

f Uk AtBuriouii ln§[Itute of ?lirvuuIo^,v, i-uiislaijui; of »kiiilii, brtsiK, n 
-ttlomlcu) pTt'par»li')iif<, skdrUins, plales. ii nUels, elt'. 

TiiK Uii'iisx njf iNsmufTiDii cutisi'itii of amtp than n liiuiilml Iputiin-v aai 
ivning u term of six wacke ; otm lesson being giwa i-nc[i luoraltig, iiitU-dKy ■ 
a AniiDn Uie term. 

TOPir»: 

Choltrc of OrcnpallniiH. and I 

lo pul ■■ the rijrlii mno m ili« right pluc— 
Phrt'Bolog)' iiimI nurriitKv.- 

riglil rplnl.ioi) of tlie arses; whnl a 

auil («iiippr)ujicritHl qimlllk'!^ nre adii|tt«^i] 

K happy uuiun uuil Jititllliy (ilfsprui^ f^ 

why, 

natural Langnai^eorfhvl 

tiCM, and how to read charnclt r lb«re1lN 

Examination of hpuds enpW 
beads examined by each of the bI" ■' 
who will be thoroughly irnised H 
make cxainmalionB privately uid "" 

Hygiene. — How to take c 
body us lo dress, rect, creation, I 
right and wrong habits. 

Psyviiology.— Under t 
nierlam and dairroyance will be szi _ 
and the laws diecuBsed on which Ulq]' W 
Biipposfd to depend- - 

llereiUtj.— The law of inhcril 
general and in particular ; bow to d~ 
which parent a persoii tcscnibleB. 

In^anlt}', its laws an''. pL'cuIiai ^ 
the facultiex in wblcb diSerent perwwa^ 
most likely to be insanii. 

Idtoey, it* cauBea and ho' 
them : proper [reatment ot the in 

Eloenuon. -How to cuhJT«ta|[g 
voice ; eloquence, how lo sltain the i 

How lo I.ecliire.— The best n . 
01 presenting Phrenology and ThyMcdog 
the public, and bow to si 
to tranBter to Btudents all the knowleflg 
the practice of their profesi ' 



Ctoaeral Prliiclpies.— Tlic p;.'ilas. 

tphj of Ute (irgiinic const i I nil on. ila rulaK'jn 
jl inlilrf, character nod mniivc. 
: TvmpenuncntisiwilndicBtiDeqimlity 
'"dpvlng p<'Ciiliarit; to mmtal manifegia- 

" , also as allecliiig the choice of occiipa. 
; the biw uf harmony and ilierediiy as 
lectcd with tht! jmarriage rclaiton ; 

roper temperaments for licBlih, long life, 
.jleni. vinuL-and vice. 

PlirenoleKr*— Uenlal development 
^plained; the true mock of estimating char. 
Klcr ; comparative plireuology ouit its 
Vawflning. 

Uiftlorv of Piirenolcwy in En- 
rogtO ana AnieriCA. aad its enriching 
1 fcUluence on edui.-ation, liinrature, domestic 
life, ffovernment, morality and religion. 

Ethnology. — The races and tribes of 
men, and how to judge of nativity of race ; 
especially how to detect infallibly the skulls 
of the several colored races. 

Anatomy and Phyiilolfig)'.— Tho 
brain and nervous system ; reciprocal inUu- 
tnre of brain and body ; dissection of brain. 

Objeetlons to Phrenology, 
whetlier anatomical, piiysiological, prac- 
tical or religiouB ; Io«9 or injury of the brain ; 
thickness of skull ; {fatalism, materialism, 
mo.-a] responaihility, ei«, 

Phrenolf^y and Bellglon.— The 
moral bearings of Plireaology ; its relation 
o religion, education and vin.ue. 

CHnally, it is the aim of the Inslxuctors 
Anthropology which a long experience ' 



Ihem to ai 



aulre— 



word, to qualify students to lake their places in this man-impW 



Bcquin 
field of iisenilneBS, 

TEXT-BOUIU,— Among the works most useful to be sludied by those il, 
wish to master Phrenology, we recommend the following " Stddbnt's 8kt," which M 
t be sent by express for $10, when all are ordered at one time : 

n Hnd Mind ; a Text-Book, $l.BOjNew Phvsiognomy. By 8. R, "Wells, ( 

!V)r^ Years in Phrenologv. By N. Slzer, 1.50 Choice of Pursuits. By N. SIkm, 
VEowIo Read Character. By S. R.Wells, 1.25 Popular PhT^ognomy. ByR. T. Trail, 1:9 
itution of Man. By <3. Combe, 1,50 1 Phrenological Bust. By Fowler* WeH§, 1.91 
The T&nits for the full course intruding diploma, for geoUemen and also k 
L ladies, also incidental expenses in New York, including boa,rd, and additiotal il 
lORDatioa given in the ■■Institute Circular," sent on appiicjition. Addre 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 31gt St., New York, 



WHO 8H0lTO> STUDT PHRENOtO&f. 

Porflnts BhoiUd study Plireiiology to know how to triiiu and niAuagv 
M^ diflereut types of (iliildi^en tlmt are developed in tlie eiiiue family ; 
one liue of couduot wiU not answer for all, aud they should not " wait 
till the horse la stolen before they lock the stable door." At two yeiini 
old the head will show tlia outline of character us time will develop it, 
and the father aiid the mother ought to know how to read iti 

toung Peu^le should study Phrenology becauaetbey are full of 
energy and ambition, they hope for suoceas but inmost caseahuve to feel 
their way amoiij:! strangers and risk everything in choosing buHinena and 
companions. Phrenology vill teach them, as nothing else can, the proper 
ohoict) of u pursuit, how to read strangers cori'ectly and adapt themselveB 
to othora both in business and in social Ufe. 

Teachers should study Phrenology, so thai when confronted with 
fifty pupils, from half at* many families, they may appreciate the treat- 
ment which each one will receive most profitably and kindly, and how 
' to develop the dull, how to guide the wayward and make all of them as 
good as they can be, instead of the reverse. 

Business Men who have to deal with strangera of every sort, by un- 
derstanding Phrenology can read their customers at a glance and know , 
(vhom to trust and distrust, whom to soothe and with whom to stand Gnu. 
4. student in the class of 1867 learned enou|rh before the class was half 
Snished to save his (irm from trusting a villain to the extent of three 
iiuudred doUarw which would have been totally lost. 

Lawyers have to study jurymen, witnesses, and humau-aatura in 
general, and Phrenology would teach them how to get the truth out of a 
recalcitrant witness, how to enco irage and assist a modest, iliffident wit- 
peaa who wants to tell the tmth jut may be scared out of it by one who 
is not interoBted to have the trufc i told. 

Ministers of religion, by understanding Phrenology double their 
power to do good among men and lead them in the way of righteoos- 
neaa. A clergyman went back to his small congregation after 
taking our course of instruction in the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and became an astonishment to the whole neighborhood. His 
pariahiouers said they thought it had done brother M. a world of good 
ID visit New York and hear "the gieat preachers." He told us that 
when he returned to his congregation and looked them in then- faces, he 
was astonished that he had misunderstood them as he had done ; that he 
began to preach with new unction as if he knew each man root and 
branch ; his church began to be crowded, they heard of him at the cap- 
ttal of his State, and in six months they gave him a call to a church 
much larger than his former one, and with more than twice the amount 
of salary. Therefore preachers may wisely and profitably study Phren- 
ology. 

Every Man should study Phrenology so as the better to understand 
limself, thus learning how to regulate and restrain excesses, how to en- 
jourago and build up deficiencies, and how to ripen himself in virtue 
.uid houor. 

It is not merely those who wish to learn Phrenology and teach it as 
a profession who should study it, but young men who have their own 
way to make in the world, or women who need to learn a trade, or busi- 
ness, or profession in which to secure success and an honorable indepen- 
deuce, or to (}ualify themselves to make all the better wives and mothers, 
can appropriately and wisely study Phrenology. 
NELSON SIZER, President American Institute of Phrenology. 



rUBLl^ATIONS Oh' IHE I'UWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 



rharloilf I'owlcr Weill* rnjoya tlie honor of 

'._ ! Ill' pi'iT.T «-niiiiin ialiiL- plirmologicnl flclil. 

■. -irsof age alie lM.'c»inp iiKcn'Eli'J in 

- I 11 rteJ fi maTkod au inilix'Dce on 
M 111 ' iiiilrm ihrtu til ili'vrite Ihi'ir Uvea l» 

.I..1, iL. iHit-'i. Willie ait«iidin>:Mlivi.l,lii- 

' i'^ ol l»ilki« tinil gpiitli>iiicii t>y |;iv-Lng n-gular 

■■■^Lnil miciieasive mi)nUi». Two ifnrs later 

■ r liroltiers Ji Nrw York Ciiv iiiiil iKicame 

■'. tl„m. li, lti44 slic .ii-iir,..il s U, \S\\]^ 




^ leeM, lt» prceidtnt. 



i'lirciii.io'ncai journal 



d Science ot Healtb. An Illustruted Magazine of Hnmati Kntarek 

B TO. H. S. Diaytou,l[. D., Editor. Per aimum, $1.60 ; single Sos., 15c. 

e frttnrp r>t tlie Plirenologicol Journal for tiiis jeftr, and which witl praveol 

._Urc«, is »*encs <it srticlts by Jlre. Weila lel sting her remiDNis:C(.'<'s of caily 

Ukiglivl lile. Hnviitg beia one of llip pioneeis. in this coun(r>-. in plirvnoioglea] 
' - [i|iiituiri!ies for IIip wi-unmlalioa of valuuble and itilBre.'Iin^ experiences 
I. A-Ulobioeniphiral ekftrhes arealvtayx inierenJngmiaiDgiand 
' ^•ttcb experiences as to bring tlif-m prominently tx-foru the public, 
> I iIh, much of far more tlian ordinary iuIereEt may bo riuecli-i]. 
r.tl illustrated a.'ticlFs on notable people ol the day will belttrpt np 
I - ^scelience. 
.1 Si^tT will ctHulnct the departnient of Practical Phrenology, which is a 
i.my itial readera will find pspBra iliere al once enlertaining and itislruvtive. 
^lilUrdCi'Mribules a^rriesoiipliysiopnomy, "Studies from Lamter." 
nf UpbIiIi depanmeul and that relating to Cliiid Culture will bevvriednnin 
y iiarfiddianitr. 



i. Choice of Premiums. 



Thf Phrenological Chan. A handsome syaft- 
botical Hrad, made Iraai new and ^peciAt ' — " 
ings designed lot the pufposr. iTie pi 

fhtenoloeical organs. .1 
1; wiil hcTp to locate r. 
the same tin>e give a ' 
.: — HBDd"=oniely 1/ 

avy plate paper. ^' 

ed. with nogs for hanging. vi [i.,iy lo irair.c'U 

The Phrenological Bust, This Bust is mji 

Plaster ol Paris, and s.i k-lieccil as to sh<'" 

. location o[ cath of Ihe Pbreaul"! 




Kb works op aEORGG combb. 




Conil»r w*s born ill Edinbtircli. ^jcutlond, OcL 31. ' 
171^; wjispJtiosted Ht its iiuiversiiy ; suirlk-d l^w nnilprncttoiid I 
the pruft^Ksioa (or many yoara. Uviii^ twiov/vA wlih jtrrai uknt 
for BpieutiBr aveBtigaiion. lie etudieJ TtUdU'iuj' lUil iiiivnilniry J 
under eminetit musters, lie tierami? noqiiaioUiil wllb 8i<unlieitn I 
ill ISiO, atteO'le'l bis lectures, wiis much intcn-sti-tl ii ' ' ' 
of Ibe brain ADd its ftiaclions, anil, troni 



rei^rd tn PUrenoJoCT. bw»] 
founded on fuels. He cm- 
Ihenctfnrtb devotEtl liislH, 
United States in J^^iH, ric' 
sevente^^n courses of lirm 
cbcIi. He died Atignal 14. 
Pew men liavf oqualrd hii 



» skeptic lu J 

.■iv, and I 
' d the 1 

ivered \ 

liuurs J 

■ i .lUilitj-. I 

iiik-siy of oliae- 1 



ir have tieea equally intelligent and Imieficent. 

i System of Phrenology. 

With an Appendix coiitiiining Testimonials in favor of the Trnth of 1 
l*lirenology, and of its Utility in the Classification and Treatment of ] 
Criminals. 12mo, 510 pp. Elust'd with over 100 Eug's. Clotli. St25. 
Is work WUB first ptibliaiied In 1S34. and h considered to-day tile most exhaustive work 
iiibject in any lunj^uage, II bIjows dearly the graat siiperiorily <i( PlircBoloKj ovef i 
9 syslema of jtleotal Philosophy. 

: Constitution of Man. 

Considered in Kelation to Exteinal Objects. Tlie only Anthoi-ized | 
AmericiUi Edition. 12mo, 43*> pp. Illustrated witli twenty en^avings I 
And full page portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.25. 
is esGmaipd that over balf a milliou copies of ihia work have been sold. Thoiigli first J 
(blishcd In IS28, it is slUl extenaively read and is conaidered one of the most remnrkable J 



ue eipuEiiiciij of the laws uf the i 

r na applicable to mankind. The 

il liiimuji nitlitri.- laid dow^i] in this 

! are pars pi Clio US and profound, and ' 

b tendency Laa always appeared to me in I 

JiigheHt deffree useful and eictllent. — 

r Olatgaie Itedkal Journal. \ 



The ''Constiliilionof Man "Is a work, with 
which every teacher and everypupi! should 
be ncquainted. It containi a perfect mine 
ot sound wisdom and enlightened phil- 
osophy; BddafaithfiiUtudy of its Invaluable] 
lessons would save many a promising ypocli f 
from'a prematoro grave. — Jovrnal of Ed. 



n.iri_ 



; on Phrenolog^y. 



Iiidingits Application to the Present and Prospective Condition .{ 
he United States. With Notes, an Introductory Essay, and a His- 
^ ill Sketch by Andrew Boardman, M. D. 12mo, 391 pp. Thirty- 

Ilhiatrations. Cloth. $1.25. 
Mik contains the lectures delivered by Mr. Combe a aocood time, in New York 
■<'i'}. The extensive knowledge and souud plJlosophy exhibited in theaE le«tiin« 
<:;i; thcreader with profouad respect for the intellectual power and attalamenu nf 



It hy mail, postpaid, i 



eipt of price. 



I'UIII.ItATIONS OF TIIE FOWLER « WfiliS COMPANY. 



2S0.0(I0. 






Choice of Pursuits ; 

Or, What to do ami Why. Describiup Seventy-five Trades and Pfo- 
feesious, aud tbe Temperameuts and Talents n^quired for each. ^Uso* 
How to oilnuato, on Plirenological Principles, each man for hie piopw 
work. Together with Porhiiits ant] Biographies of more than Onu 
Hundred successful thinkers and workera. Kew Edition, Il(.'vined and 
enlari;ed- LaiKe 12mo, 6S0 pp. Ful] page portrait of author. Extra. 
Cloth, $2.00. Library Edition, $2,50 

TliUi b(>'<k. is <kdtcatt:iJ to young men and yoiing women wbo have to sustain IbemwlTm 
by I»bor of tiead or of Lund and wlio, above all Ihinga, honeatiy desire to find tL*i ri^-bl ]<ur- , 
BUit Bdd to eiiltlvnli^ and i>m|>1oy ail their powers in tlie most usefal and Buucessfiil maumr- 
Wii«D a young periioii lli nks of engaging in an ocfupation the first quee Lion iie would seek '. 
to hn*e answered Hlioiildbe, " Wtat will tia rcnulruil of me?'" the next, "Have 1 tLe qiinlL 
Scationa to fill tbcr podlion eredilnbly?" No other book published contains a titlie <>f tb» ^ 
iuTormatlon aljout various occupaliooB and profesaioug tbit this work does. H is ijie gBlh. 
ered eiperienuus of a man who has dircct^^d thousands to their proper piirauila. , 



. A remarkable book. The author lias at- 
tcdned a deserved eminence ns a delineator of 
<^uiracter. We have given it a careful 
reading and (eo! warranted in saying that it 
I Isa book calculated to do a vast deal of gi Kid. 
—Satten ComnumiteaiVi. 

The. title ia startling, but il is indicative 
ol the contents of Ibe book itself; Ilmwork 
ia a defddoratnni. — Inter- Ocean {C/acagii). 

Thoughts on Domestic Life 

or, Marriag'e Vindicate 
25 centa. 

Character Reading 



It presents many Judicliius counsels. Tl>e 
main purpose of the writer is to prevent inik 
tahfa in the choice of a profeeeiun. Hi» ri-- 
marks od the different trades arfl often highly 
original. The tendency otthis volitmoiBtoln<- 

crease the reiuler'srcHpect for human 

— JVeia i'oric Tribuat. 

Tlie dusieu of this book is to indicate t 
every man nis propernork, and to educai 
him for it. — Albany Eeeniny Journal, 



or, Marriag-e Vindicated and Free Love Eipused. 12uio. 72 pp. P^ 
25 centa. 



From Photographs ; How 
Htiiuaii Nature Library. IC 



to Do it. Fully illustrated. 



^^rn^m 



i'l'liLICATIuNS 01- THE FOWLER & WELLS COWrASV. 



«rORKS OF PKOP. NEL&Ot4 SIZER— CoatlBuad 



Forty Years in Phrenology; 



i 



Embracing Recollections of History, Anecdote, 
and ex|jiriencG, 12mo, 413 pp. Twenty Illas- 
trtitiona. Cloth, $1.50. Libniry edition, $2,00. 
Works of Biogcapliy p.re always fiili of int.eresl. TlilBia miwe 
so than others in proporUoii as the Author's expericoco h»s been 
more varied. His eapcrieoccs ss a Praclicii Phrenologist during 
more than forty years, afforded opportunily for gathering mate- 
rial which rarely falls to the lot of any man i and, it Is presented in 
sQch an interesllng manner that everyone who reads it will wisl) 
the book were tour limes aa large. 



and labored essay, bnt 
a pleasant book, fiill of many curious and 
laughable incidents, — ATtieiiean Boolaitller, 

More interesting than its title would bus- 
gest. and may lay ciaim to being readable 
independent of its phrenological tendencies. 
^Detroit Free Prelu. 

The book is full of most enjoyable reading. 
— BwUltgUm Bawkega. 



Tllere are man}' droll iDStauoes in this 

' Ttork, ftudibc sparkle of the quick, ready 

lirh of the writer is to be seen all through It. 

—ihirai Xfio- Yorki*r. 

The hook deserves a wide circulation. — 

^^Mej/'i Ladi/'i Book. 

iJow to Teach, 

iccording to Temperament and Mental Development ; or, Phrenology 
b in the SchoolEoom and the Family. 12mo, 331 pp. Portrait of au- 
] thor, and Forty Ilhiatrations. Cloth, $1.50. Library binding, $2.00. 

W of the greatest difficulties in the training of children, which parpnts and teachers have 
•, arises from not understanding their dispodtlon and temperament. By pointing 
SB'thesi- differenoeS: und how to make the moat of each, this work aids most materially aU 
' Tfho lia*e to guide, control and educate others. 

ence, which can not fail lo be of aerrice to 
all who aru engaged in tlie business of edu- 
cation. The subject is treated in a plain, 
familiar manner, and adapted to reeding in 
the family as well as in the study of the 
teacher. — Neic York Tribunf. 

There is a l'tpsI deal of good sense in the 
work, and nil teachers will be gliid to wel- 
come it. — fhe OommtmweiUOt, Boston. 






No teacher, who loves hia vocation, should 
\ ^leglect to read this well-written and well 

Cled on b n the cause of educa- 
.—C wi u tor. 

J TiJis an n y n w feature in a book 
r 'IntMidc If hue teachers, and must 
(irrive of ^ a ad antage to them. — The 
I Mtfliodi 

It abouuls n a able suggestions and 
■couuae de ed m many years experi- 

Harmony of Phrenology and the Bible : 

In Thfl Definition of the organs, their use, excess and defioiency ; n 
■ quotations from the Bible reeogniziug every Faculty and PassioD, 
^auctioning their tiae and warning against their abuse. 12mo, 10 ote 

ie Perceptive Faculties. 

ITheir Use and Training; showing how to sue things. No. 
^umau Nature Library. 10c. 

H by- mail, postpaid, on reueipt of price 



lift 




<r^ tae^ .ncl how 10 « 

3 6"l¥5'"03T 127 3ii' 
i and I-accs, - 




The Choice of Occupation. 




Ami How to Btucly them; A MAniial of Plirciiology-' 
jiiiil PliysiogiioTiiy Eorthe people. By Prof. Nolsou 
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